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We  now  proceed  to  give  some  statements  of  the  ex¬ 
tent,  population,  and  government  of  Cabotia  or  British 
North  America. 

Great  Britain  claims  and  holds  all  those  extensive 
regions  of  North  America,  north waid  of  the  United 
States,  eastward  of  Russian  America,  and  wc.stward 
of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis’  Straits.  In  equality  of 
area  British  America  falls  little  if  any  short  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  point  of  soil  and  climate  is  certainly  capa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  as  great,  if  not  greater,  population 
than  now  exists  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Russia,  northward  of  N.  Lai.  55®.  In  the  present 
article,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Provinces  along  and  contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  The  following  tabular  view  as  regards  the 
Canadas  is  confined  to  the  parts  already  settled  and  or¬ 
ganized  into  counties. 


Political  Section. 

.irea  in 
sq,  m. 

PopulaCn 

Pop.  to 
sq.  m. 

Newfoundland  Island, 

30,000 

100,000 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2,000 

6,000 

3 

Cape  Breton  Island, 

4,000 

2,000 

Oh 

Nova  Scotia  Peninsula, 

15,000 

130,000 

8 

New  Brunswick, 

20,000 

160,000 

8 

Canada  Lower, 

66,000 

520,000 

8 

Canada  Upper, 

50,000 

400,000 

8 

Summary,  I  187,000|  l,3l8,000l  7 


The  aggregate  surface  included  in  the  preceding 
table  would  be  far  from  peopled  to  the  extent  admit¬ 
ting  the  enjoyment  of  life  with  all  the  attendants  on 
civilization,  at  tenfold  its  existing  population.  We  do 
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not,  however,  pretend  to  absolute  accuracy,  but  as¬ 
sume  that  for  all  general  purposes  W’e  deem  our  data  suf¬ 
ficiently  correct.  We  find  that  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  extend  over  187,000  square  miles, 
on  which  organised  provincial  boundaries  and  munici¬ 
pal  subdivisions  have  been  established,  and  over  which 
a  civilized  population  more  or  less  dense  now  e;:i8t8. 
The  entire  surface  thus  limited  is  about  fourfold  the 
area  of  Pennsylvania;  the  mean  population  about  seven 
to  the  square  mile.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  two 
Canadas,  the  parts  settled  to  any  considerable  density 
are  contiguous  to  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Lower  Canada 

.  f 

stretches  about  500  miles  along  both  hanks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  has  in  that  distance  continuous 
settlements.  Though  scattering  habitations  do  reach 
farther  into  the  country  to  the  northward  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  part  really  settled  to  any  density  wor¬ 
thy  notice  docs  not  exceed  a  mean  breadth  of  fifty 
miles,  both  banks  inclusive.  This  would  give  to  the 
actually  settled  and  organised  part  of  Lower  Canada 
a  distributive  population  of  twenty-one  to  the  square 
mile,  including  the  two  comparatively  large  cities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  great  body  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is,  however,  above  and  including  Quebec,  and 
on  about  twenty-thousand  square  miles. 

Upper  Canada,  lying  altogether  to  the  north-west¬ 
ward  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  strfetches  from  Prescott  county  on  Ottawa 
river,  and  Glcngary  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  five  hundred 
miles  to  Point  Malden  and  mouth  of  Detroit  river. 
A  similar  distance  reaches  also  from  the  higher  ex- 
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treme  of  Lower  Canada  on  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  A  mean  leni^h  of  five  hun* 
dred,  and  breadth  of  fifty  miles  is  a  full  allowance  for 
the  really  inhabited  part  of  Upper  Canada,  thougrh,  as 
in  the  Lower  Province,  scattering  settlements  ex¬ 
tend  deeper  into  the  interior  to  the  north-westward  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  With  such  restrictions  the  distri¬ 
butive  population  is  sixteen  to  the  square  mile  in  Up¬ 
per  C/anada,  seated  upon  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles. 

Combining  those  parts  ol  both  Provinces  on  w^hioh 
the  g^reat  body  of  the  population  exists,  w  e  have  forty- 
five  thousand  square  miles  and  about  one  million  in¬ 
habitants,  or  a  distributive  population  of  tw'enty-two  to 
the  square  mile. 

As  defensive  positions  against  maritime  invasion, 
no  two  other  contiguous  countries  can  present  aspects 
more  distinct  than  do  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  Provinces.  When  the  Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican  colonies  revolted  against  Great  Britain,  they  pre¬ 
sented  an  immense  front,  exposed  fianks  and  narrow 
depth  backward.  The  front  broken  by  innumerable 
bays  and  river  mouths  accessible  to  the  then  boasted 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  the  rear  exposed  to  hostile 
and  ferocious  savage  tribes.  In  every  respect  the  Ca¬ 
nadas  present  contrasts.  In  the  latter  case,  the  front 
is  narrow,  savage  tribes  none  to  fear,  and  fianks  com¬ 
pletely  impenetrable  to  an  enemy,  unless  that  should 
happen  which  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  that 
is,  the  United  States  taking  an  open  part  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain  and  against  Canada. 

According  to  a  table  in  Malte  Brun’s  Geography, 
Vol.  V.  p.  128,  the  Canadas  in  1765,  contained  seven¬ 
ty-six  thousand  tw’o  hundred  and  seventy-five  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  in  1783,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
and  twelve.  In  a  note  to  the  same  work,  Vol.  V.  p. 
Mi,  appended  by  the  American  Editor,  the  ratio  is 
given  in  the  tabular  form,  as  follows: 


Lower  Canada, 

in  1823, 

427,465  inhabitants. 

l^ppcr  Canada, 

1821, 

151,097  do. 

New  Brunswick, 

1824, 

71,191  do. 

Nova  Scotia, 

1817, 

78,345  do. 

Total, 

731,098 

The  American  Editor,  however,  premises  that  the 

census  of  Nova  Scotia  w  as  very  imperfectly  taken,  in 
1817,  and  that  the  real  amount  of  population  was  ra¬ 
ted  by  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  If  corrected 
according  to  this  supposition,  the  above  summary 
would  stand,  777,753;  to  which,  if  we  add  only  a  mo¬ 
derate  allowance  lor  the  insular  provinces,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  British  North  America  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  million  of  souls  in  1624. 

By  a  statement  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post  of  February  -dSd,  183*2,  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  that  year  amounU^d  to  five  hund¬ 
red  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen. 

From  another  number  of  the  same  print  w'e  have  the 


following  schedule  of  the  arrival  of  passengers  from 
Great  Britain  at  Quebec,  for  five  years. 


18*27,  .... 

16,862 

1828,  -  -  -  - 

12,697 

1S29,  .... 

13,357 

1930,  .  -  .  - 

21,391 

1831,  .... 

49,062 

1 16,369 

Mean  of  five  years, 

23,234 

Deducting  from  the  preceding  mean,  or  a  fraction 
above  the  one  third,  lor  persons  re-emigrating  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  there  will  then  still  remain  to  the 
Canadas  by  emigration,'an  annual  increase  of  fifteen 
thousand.* 

From  the  rather  desultory  data  upon  W'hich  the  pre¬ 
ceding  estimates  are  founded,  it  would  be  impractica¬ 
ble  to  deduce  a  conclusive  ratio  of  increase  to  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Canadas,  but  the  subjoined  is  given  as 
the  best  afibrded  by  the  research,  and  restricted  to  the 
Canadas: 

1765.  Pop.,  76,275. 

1783.  “  113,012.  R^tio  of  increase  18  ys.  118. 

1824.  “  578,56*2.  “  41  “  511. 

183*2.  “  680,526.  “  8  “  117. 

The  whole  period  of  sixty-seven  years  gives  a  ratio 
of  892;  or  nearly  nine  fold,  an  annual  mean  increase  of 
nearly  thirteen  per  cent.  We  cannot  rationally  expect 
a  continuation  of  such  an  enormously  accumulating 
population;  but  such  is  the  excellence  of  both  soil  and 
climate  of  both  the  Canadas,  and  the  yet  sparseness  of 
settlement,  that  notwithstanding  every  impediment 
thrown  in  the  way  by  political  disturbances  the  aggre¬ 
gate  may  be  safely  estimated  as  doubling  in  every  fifteen 
years.  If  such  increase  is  carried  on  through  the  current 
century,  and  one  million  allow*ed  as  the  population  of 
the  Canadas  in  1840,  then  the  progress  will  be; 


1855,  .... 

2,000,000 

1870,  .... 

4,000,000 

1885, 

8,000,000 

1900,  .... 

16,000,000 

Most  readers  at  a  first  glance  w  ill,  it  is  probable,  re¬ 
gard  this  estimate  as  extravagant,  but  let  us  test  it  by 
the  best  data — the  progressive  population  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  colonies  of  the  United  States.  According  to 
Holmes’  Annals,  in  1701  the  annexed  English  colo¬ 
nies  stood: 

Miwsa.  husett*,  80,000.  The  same  state  in  1830  had280,000 


Rhode  Gland, 

10,000. 

do. 

do. 

97,200 

New  York, 

30,000. 

do. 

do. 

1,918,000 

New  Jersey, 

15,000. 

do. 

do. 

321,000 

Murvland, 

25,000. 

do. 

do. 

447,000 

Virginia, 

60,000. 

do. 

do. 

1,211,000 

220,000. 

4,274,200 

The  whole  of  Anglo- America,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  fell  short  of  one  million;  the 
same  regions  now  contain  at  least  tw’enty  millions  of 
people.  No  pcrsim,  it  is  true,  can  foresee  how  much 
all  forecast  of  the  future  founded  on  the  past  may  be 
modified  by  political  revolution;  but  as  to  the  advance 
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of  population  in  the  United  Stales,  we  can  assert  that 
with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  change  it  has  went 
on  with  a  regularity,  through  every  decennial  period, 
which  proves  its  dependence  on  causes  but  little  dis¬ 
turbed  by  even  war  itself. 

Let  its  advance  be  nevertheless  what  it  may,  British 
America  in  general  and  Canada  in  particular  has  an  in¬ 
trinsic  importance  little  estimated  in  the  United  States. 
In  every  thing  belonging  to  their  external  relations 
there  are  three  parties  concerned.  First,  the  provinces 
themselves;  secondly,  Great  Britain;  and  thirdly,  and 
not  leas  so  than  either  of  the  others,  the  United  States. 

How  long  w’ill  it  be  until  the  administrators  of  na¬ 
tions  will  learn  that  colonies  can  “com^  of  and 

are  entitled,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  like  individuals, 
to  enter  on  the  administration  of  their  own  affairsl  Du 
Pradt,  whose  ideas  on  colonial  affairs  have  went  far 
before  his  age,  endeavored  and  not  unsuccessfully  to 
establish  tliis  principle,  yet  no  nation  has  had  the  good 
sense  or  magnanimity  to  test  the  principle  in  practice. 
The  world  has  not  afforded  another  chance  so  highly 
favorable  for  such  an  innovation  in  national  policy, 
as  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  North  American  British 
provinces.  Separated  as  they  are  from  each  other  by 
language,  religious  opinion,  and  partially  by  w’ater,  and 
again  as  far  by  political  opinion,  it  is  not  probable  that 
these  provinces  will  ever  unite,  unless  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  metropolitan  state,  in  any  general  union. 
One  would  hope  that  the  pride  of  mere  domination 
would  yield  to  the  far  higher  sentiment  of  national  gran¬ 
deur,  and  induce  Great  Britain  on  her  own  account  to 
aid  in  the  formation,  by  peaceable  means,  of  the  rise  of 
another  Anglo-Saxon  sovereignty  in  America.  Such 
a  hope  may  be  baseless,  considering  w  hat  has  been  hu¬ 
man  action  in  all  past  analagous  cases,  but  we  are  bold 
to  say,  that  justice,  wisdom,  and  humanity  unite  with 
sound  policy  to  advise  such  a  measure.  Great  Britain 
has  had  share  in  one  eminent  experiment  made  to  hold 
colonies  by  force,  and  may  profit  by  the  results. 

As  to  the  United  States,  we  cannot  but  consider  Ca¬ 
nada  and  New  Brunsw  ick,  and  we  may  include  per¬ 
haps  Nova  Scotia,  as  rods  of  iron  in  its  hands  over  the 
head  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  the  British  pro¬ 
vinces  in  North  America  are  indeed  guarantees  to  the 
United  States  that  the  parent  country  will  keep  the 
peace.  We  must  avow  that  we  never  shared  the  re¬ 
cent  fears  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  If  that  govern- 
inent  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  keep  her  North  Ame  ¬ 
rican  provinces  in  subjection,  she  must  make  it  a  point 
of  prudence  to  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Their  fancied  omnipotence  has  often  betrayed  states 
into  acts  w’hich  their  people  had  to  pay  and  repent  for; 
but  human  fatuity  can  scarce  go  so  f.ir  as  to  induce 
British  ministers  to  suppose  that  war  with  the  United 
States  and  their  supremacy  on  this  continent  can  be 
alike  maintained. 

Though  recently  something  modified,  we  yet  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  the  following  data  on  the  government 
and  statistics  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
extracted  from  the  North  American  Review,  Boston, 
1835.  We  shall  use  these  elements  the  more,  as  we 
regard  recent  changes  unimportant. 


Nova  Scotia. — Governmeni;  Council,  1*2  men»U*r»;  Houite 
of  Afnembly,  44.  Firnl  newspaper  puhlished  at  Halifax,  1751 . 

In  1830  there  were  six — fire  at  Halifax,  and  one  at  I'ictuu. 

New  Brunswick. — Governor  and  Council  appointed  by 
the  Crown;  Legislative  bo<ly  elected  by  the  |>cople.  First 
newspaper  in  1783;  in  183U  there  wcio  ***vei»— lour  at  Si. 
Johns,  one  at  Fredericton,  one  at  St.  Andrews,  and  one  at 
Mil  iinechi. 

Lower  Canada. — Executive  vested  in  a  Governor  and 
Fxecuiive  Council  of  ten  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Legislative  Assembly  or  I’rovincial 
Parliament  is  composed  of  a  Legislative  f’ouncil  of  28  mem¬ 
bers,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  ol  Assembly  of 
50  members  elected  by  the  |)eople. 

Printing  was  intriHluced  into  Canada  soon  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  government  under  Great  Britain.  The  t^uelwc 
Gazette  was  the  first  newspaper;  established  Juu.  1705.  Ihe 
Montreal  Gazette  at  Montix'al,  1775.  In  1830,  there  were 
in  the  province  13  public  prints,  as  follows:  (Quebec,  semi¬ 
weekly  3,  weekly  1;  Montreal,  semi-weekly  5,  weekly  ‘2.  One 
I  weekly  each,  ut  Three  Rivers  and  Stunsteud. 

I  Uri’ER  Canada. — Execuiive  power  vested  in  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council  of  7  members,  all  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Ctown.  The  Legislature  consists  of  u  Legislative 
Council  of  24  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  u  House 
of  Assembly  of  50  elected  by  the  [•eople. 

In  18*20,  there  was  but  one  newspaper  in  rpi'^**"  Canada, 
which  was  published  a*.  York,  now  Toronto.  In  1830  there 
w'erc  18  public  journals  in  that  province— G  at  York,  5  at 
Kingston,  3  at  Niagara,  2  at  Biockville,  I  at  Hamilton,  1  at 
Peith,  and  1  at  St.  Catharines. 

To  the  afoi  ementioned  public  prints  in  these  piovinces  wemay 
add— in  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  4;  Prince  Fdward’s  Is¬ 
land,  at  Charlottetown  1;  and  in  Bermudas  1.  In  1830 there 
wi-rc  in  all  British  North  America  51  public  prints;  or,  13  in 
Lower,  and  10  in  Upper  Canada;  7  in  New  Brunsvvick;  G  in 
Nova  Scotia;  4  in  Newfoundland;  1  in  Prince  Ldward’i  Island; 
and  1  in  Bermudas. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  preceding  factsi,  and  find 
that  the  Proconsuls  or  Governors,  with  their  Councils 
and  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  have,  an  absolute  ^ 
negative  on  all  acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  and 
see  that  the  share  of  power  left  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  is  merely  nominal,  may  we  not  safely  pro¬ 
nounce  that  such  discordant  relations  cannot  endure? 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
tions,  founded  on  the  original  right  of  self-defence, 
that  when  any  state  is  contiguous  to  another,  in  such 
political  condition  as  to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of 
society  in  the  former,  that  it  may  interfere  for  self-pro¬ 
tection.  Query:  Are  not  the  United  States  now  so  pla¬ 
ced  in  regard  to  Canada  as  to  justify  demand  from 
Great  Britain,  the  only  responsible  party,  of  some  mo¬ 
dification  of  colonial  afl'airs,  so  as  to  secure  some  gua¬ 
rantee  against  the  danger  of  constant  recurring  distur¬ 
bance?  Many  may  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  which  is  most  liable  to  unwarrantable  interference 
in  this  case.  To  this  we  at  once  demur.  With  a 
common  frontier,  by  land  and  water,  of  upwards  of  six¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and  with  a  common  lan¬ 
guage,  how  easy  is  it  for  the  discontented  in  Canada 
to  enter,  and  then,  as  they  have  done,  retire  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada.  If  to  this  we  combine 
the  obvious  interest  of  the  revolutionists  of  the  Cana- 
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das  to  excite  war  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Kritain,  ouj^ht  we  not  to  fear,  and  if  possible  provide 
for  such  probable  contingencies?  The  Maine  bounda¬ 
ry,  in  itself  a  verj’  subordinate  question,  has  recently 
absoriied  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  willingly 
will  llritish  policy  procrastinate  negotiation,  which, 
while  pending,  loaves  the  far  more  weighty  subject 
out  of  sight.  If  made  use  of  legitimately,* the  provin¬ 
cial  gtacu  quo  would  secure  Justice,  in  regard  to  the 
Maine  boundary  to  the  United  States.  (Jreat  Britain 
is  far  removed  from  the  theatre;  the  United  States  is, 


to  the  end  of  the  current  century.  Allowing  the  com- 
ing  events  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  present  there 
will  arise  a  curious  coincidence  between  the  respective 
progressive  population  of  the  United  States  and  what 
we  may  call  the  Canadian  provinces.  Dating  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  1775,  at  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  1840,  the  United  States  uill 
have  reached  a  duration  of  sixty-five  years,  and  an  al¬ 
most  sure  population  of  seventeen  millions.  In  1900, 
according  to  our  estimates,  or  sixty  years  from  1810, 
the  Canadian  provinces  w  ill  contain  upw  ards  of  six- 


on  the  other  side,  exposed  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  i  teen  millions;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  mass  will  be 


the  actors. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  have  neither  past  or  future  to 
the  mere  politician;  to  such  every  thing  is  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  of  course  the  search  for  little  expedients,  ad¬ 
mirable  eagerness  and  often  great  adroitness  in  fram- 
ing  projects  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  stop  the  course 
of  time  and  enjoy  the  moment.  Just  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  statesman ;  w  ith  him  the  present  is 
n.oMing,  a  fleeting  moment,  come  and  gone  in  a  breath ; 
but  the  steady  the  fixed  past  is  consulted  to  divine  as  ' 
f.ir  as  human  reason  can  divine,  the  future,  that  myste¬ 
rious  future  which  conceals  the  sure  destiny  of  nations. 

The  statesman  employs  all  the  resources  of  reason  to 
scan  the  past  and  provide  for  the  future.  His  designs 
have  duration  as  their  object.  The  laws  devised  and 
enacted,  the  w’orks  planned  and  executed,  arc  based  on 
the  realities  of  things  and  retain  all  their  freshness 
when  the  projects  and  devices  of  politicians,  wdth  their 
names  are  wafted  down  the  stream  of  time  and  lost  in 
utter  oblivion.  History  lies  on  the  bookshelves  of  po¬ 
liticians,  shut  and  clasped — it  lies  upon  the  table  with 
its  pages  ever  open  to  the  statesman.  If  ever  these 
truths,  and  they  are  truths,  received  a  striking  and  po¬ 
sitive  illustration,  it  w’as  given  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Were  we  to  commence 
as  we  ever  ought,  our  ow  n  history  at  the  outset  of  co¬ 
lonization,  and  pursue  it  thence  in  its  grow'th  of  vo¬ 
lume  after  volume,  we  w’ould  have  a  text-book,  with  a 
title  page  and  index,  which  would  enable  us  to  better 
scan  a  kindred  colony  rising  along  side  of  us,  and  a 
colony  in  all  human  probability  destined  to  run  a  like 
career  as  far  as  similarity  is  possible  in  the  course  of 
human  events. 

We  ought  not  to  reproach  British  rulers  for  their 
carelessness  or  their  ignorance  in  regard  to  Canada, 
since  the  British  Government  has  not  exceeded  our 
own  in  either  w  ant  of  foresight,  or  disregard  to  the  im¬ 
perative  duties  of  provitling  for  inevitable  changes. 

Wo  have  already  hazarded  the  opinion  which  w  e  now 
reiterate,  that  the  United  States  are  fiir  more  interested 
in  the  progicss  of  Canada  than  is  Great  Britain.  This 
opinion  may  startle  many,  but  before  they  decide  let 
them  examine.  We  have  not  pretended  to  absolute 
nceuraey  in  our  statistics  of  Canada,  but  venture  to!  We  are  speaking  of  a  people,  civilized,  active,  inge- 


grcatly  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Long  before  sixty  years  the  French  descen¬ 
dants  on  the  St.  Lawrence  w  ill  have  melted  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mass.  A  similar  process  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  Here  we 
are  awakened  to  the  truly  important  fact  that  from  Da¬ 
vis’  Straits  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
one  congenerous  people  must  exist  in  all  future  ages, 
as  forming  the  far  greatest  number  and  of  course  the 
commanding  population.  Before  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  fact,  all  the  minor  and  momentary  subjects  of 
political  discussion  dw’indle  to  motes  in  the  sun-beams 
through  which  our  vision  sweeps  over  an  immense  and 
varied  landscape.  To  discuss  “The  Maine  Bounda- 
ly,”  in  connexion  with  the  view's  brought  before  “our 
mind’s  eye,”  by  the  very  mention  of  such  a  future, 
w'ould  be  to  throw'  dow'n  our  mental  telcscppe  and  em¬ 
ploy  ourselves  in  minutiae  w’ith  an  opera  glass.  How¬ 
ever  we  may  in  future  amuse  ourselves  w'ith  the  mic¬ 
roscope;  now',  as  w'e  have  it  in  hand,  w  e  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  our  flights  with  the  telescope. 

North  America,  carefully  measured  by  the  rhumbs 
formed  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  contains  about 
eight  millions  of  square  miles,  and  of  that  aggregate, 
something  above  four  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
between  latitudes  30°  and  00°.  The  latter  zone  is 
very  nearly  commensurate  w  ith  the  ground  on  which 
now  stands  the  Anglo-Saxon  column.  The  wings  or 
flank  guards  may  be  extended  beyond  the  extremes  of 
30°  and  60°,  but  it  is  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  that  the  great  body  have 
pitched  their  tents,  and  from  which  their  steady  march 
is  pointed  to  “  The  JVesty  That  column  now  ap¬ 
proaches  and  may  be  safely  estimated  at  tw'enty  mil¬ 
lions  in  1840.  In  this  excursion  into  the  wilds  far  and 
w  ide  of  futurity,  we  are  including  the  whole  North 
American  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  viewing 
Texas  as  it  is,  independent,  and  Canada  what  it  must 
he,  indc'pendent.  We  are  now*  using  language  pros¬ 
pectively  which  we  arc  confident  w  ill  bo  the  language 
of  history  before  the  year  1900  will  be  a  recorded  date, 
and  we  speak  not  of  any  state  but  of  a  nation  already 
occupying  the  most  commanding  position  of  the  earth. 


slate  that  our  data,  la  suflleient  for  general  purposes, 
and  fullv  sustained  by  the  eollaleral  facts  afforded 
by  our  own  colonial  and  independent  history.  Tak¬ 
ing  our  tabular  sUtements  therefore  for  what  they  are 
w’orlh,  they  show  the  past  and  probable  future  increase 


nious,  and  increasing  with  a  progression  more  than 
quadrupling  in  a  century.  We  are  speaking  also  of  a 
country,  more  extensive  and  at  least  as  favorable  to  the 
multiplication  and  sustenance  of  human  beings  as  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  American  Anglo-Saxon  world,  for  with 


of  populati'^n  In  w  hat  is  still  British  North  America  such  a  perspective  before  us,  the  comprehensive  term 
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is  admissible,  has  just  commenced  its  colonization — for 
what  is  two  centuries  in  the  history  of  a  nation? 
Much,  replies  the  philosopher  and  echoes  the  stalcs- 
inan,  when  those  two  centuries  comprise  the  infancy 
jjjid  youth  of  a  nation. 

To  this  we  assent,  but  what  has  been  the  early  arre 
of  tliis  new  and  vast  plantation  of  men?  Years  of 
hardship,  toil,  danger,  privation,  and  years  of  parental 
severity,  but  they  have  been  years  of  salutary  discip¬ 
line,  the  arm  was  nerved,  the  soul  emboldened— <1  an¬ 
ger  was  met  and  overcame,  and  national  confidence 
was  thus  inspired.  Poverty  surrounded  the  new  out¬ 
casts  from  European  injustice  and  intolerance,  and 
industry  became  first  self-defence,  then  a  habit,  and 
finally  an  expression  of  hope.  Plenty  followed,  and 
with  much  to  show  that  human  nature  was  not  to  be 
utterly  superceded  west  any  more  than  east  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  sixty-five  years  of  western  history  can  be 
boldly  read  before  the  best  European  audience  and 
challenge  comparison. 

If  we  dismiss  deserts,  frozen  tracts,  and  mounUiinous 
spaces  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  of  course  of  dense 
population,  the  real  habitable  land  surface  of  the  earth 
would  be  about  from  thirty-four  to  thirty^six  millions 
of  square  miles,  and  adopting  the  highest  number,  the 
zone  of  North  America  between  30°  and  60°  com¬ 
prises  the  one  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  earth,  with 
latitude  45°  as  middle  line.  When  we  look  back  in 
retrospect  two  hundred  and  thirty-tw  o  years,  and  in 
fancy  behold  the  feeble  English  colonies  landing  in 
Virginia  and  the  still  more  feeble  French  colony  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  the  St.  Law’rcncc,  and  then  glance  over 
a  continent  presenting  one  wide  w  aste,  in  which  at  far 
distances  from  each  other  and  mutually  hostile  roam¬ 
ed  a  few  savages ;  w  e  imagine  then  for  the  daring  colon¬ 
ists  a  scanty  reward  for  their  cultivation  of  the  soil — 
but  no  more,  and  even  in  this  fruition,  the  speculative 
mind  is  aw'ed  at  the  rapidity  with  w’hich  these  colonies 
grew  into  flourishing  nations.  It  w’ould  be  doing  vio¬ 
lence  to  all  pur  historical  documents  on  the  subject,  to 
estimate  the  then  savage  population  at  one  million  on 
the  four  millions  of  square  miles  between  latitudes  30° 
and  60°.  History  now’  affords  us  a  perspective  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  most  astonishing  of  all  modern  movements 
of  mankind.  We  see  feeble  colonies  struggling  into 
political  existence  exposed  to  every  hardship  that 
human  beings  could  endure.  In  tears  and  blood  w'e 
have  before  us  the  long  and  painful  youth  of  what  are 
nations  now*.  The  forest  fell,  and  with  it  the  savagre 
either  fell  or  fled. '  Cities  soon  began  to  appear,  tlie 
arts  and  sciences,  which  had  on  the  old  continent  to 
be  invented  as  society  advanced,  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxons  brought  with  them  from  Europe.  If  they  were 
poor  as  to  w’ealth  the  sacred  fire  of  civil  liberty  w’as 
cherished  and  preserved  by  the  exiles.  Christianity 
purged  of  much  of  its  dross  they  also  held  as  their 
trust  and  guide. 

These  early  pioneers,  paid  their  tribute  to  eningna 
ture,  by  the  commission  of  many  w’cakncsscs,  but  most 
nobly  did  they  redeem  their  errors,  nor  has  ever  the 
forefathers  of  any  other  people  left  to  their  posterity  a 


more  rich  inheritance,  nor  a  more  sacred  obligation  to 
preserve  this  invaluable  paternal  estate. 

Tliis  posterity  in  three  unequal  masses,  w’ith  much 
to  give  individuality,  but  also  with  strong  family  cha¬ 
racter  in  common,  have  gaiiunl  possession  of  eastern 
North  America,  and  are  passing  westward,  silently, 
steadily,  and  irresistibly  as  time  itself.  With  this 
stupendous  revolution  before  us,  with  the  enduring  con¬ 
sequences  in  prospect  of  one  great  congenerous  nation 
filling  the  best  latitud<‘S  of  a  continent,  fronting  the 
Atlantic  ocean  cast,  and  the  Pacific  west,  w  ith  Europe 
on  the  one  side  and  Asia  on  the  other,  how  infirfltely 
small  must  appear  on  contrast  the  poor  intrigues  of  the 
hour!  The  candidates  for  popular  favor,  the  anxious 
seekers  of  office,  and  the  heartless  politician  whose 
views  are  gain,  melt  as  thin  clouds  on  the  mighty  ho¬ 
rizon.  Few  they  are  who  can  incorporate  their  names 
on  such  a  record  as  the  history  of  a  change  w  hich 
must  be  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  by  the  latest 
posterity.  Hut  such  names  as  gain  so  sublime  a  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  whose  labors  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  melioration,  secure  to  them  the  meed 
of  such  reward  can  only  perish  in  the  w  reck  of  litera¬ 
ture  itself.  The  names  of  a  Wasliington,  a  Fulton,  or 
a  Clinton  sink  deeper  into  the  marble  tablet  on  which 
they  aie  engraven  as  Age  follows  Age. 

When  we  are  borne  along  the  tide  of  reflection  and 
seem  to  see  one  or  tw  o  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants 
speaking  one  language,  reading  the  same  w’orks,  and 
coriesponding  across  a  continent  w  ithout  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  diflerence  of  dialect,  our  minds  rise  above 
the  themes  of  the  day,  we  feel  as  if  we  lived  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  had  ceased  to  be  mortal.  We  forget  our 
individuality,  and  become  mentally  part  of  a  nation 
w  hose  years  arc  centuries.  Nor  are  such  anticipations 
the  idle  dreams  of  a  heated  or  deceived  imagina¬ 
tion,  they  are  coming  realities,  they  must  come  as 
fruits  of  promises  w  hich  cannot  fail  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Let  us  pause  on  the  pleasing  excursion,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  statistical  reasoning. 

Though  the  census  enumerations  of  the  United  States 
might  have  been  more  carefully  and  skilfully  perform¬ 
ed,  yet  W’ith  all  their  defects,  they  aflford  the  best  data 
on  our  subject.  Indeed  as  far  as  general  views  are  con- 
cerned,thcse  tables  are  sufficiently  conclusive  ground¬ 
work,  and  by  them  the  following  results  are  deduced, 
i  as  to  the  U nited  States : 

1790.  Entire  pop.  3,929,827. 

1800.  do  do  5,305,941.  Rulio  of  increase  10  y*s.  135. 


:  1810.  do  do  7,230,814. .  186. 

I  18'20.  do  do  9,638,191. .  133. 

1  1830.  do  "  do  12,866,020. .  130. 


I  Tiie  results  of  the  census  tables  of  the  U.  States  af- 
I  ford  us  a  simple  rule,  and  one  so  neai  approaching  tho 
;  actual  enumerations,  as  to  answ’er  well  for  all  common 
I  purposes;  that  is  to  take  the  amount  of  any  decennial 
period  and  divide  by  3,  and  add  tho  product  to  the  div¬ 
idend.  The  compound  ratio  produced  by  the  four  cn- 
;  umerations  already  made  is  327  for  40  years ;  and 
;  1.3166  for  the  mean  of  decennial  periods.  Adopting 
’  as  decennial  ratio  1 .35,  increasing  by  one  the  second 
.  figure  in  the  decimal,and  commencing  w’ith  the  amount 
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yiel<l<Ml  by  ilie  first  census,  1790,  by  those  found  from 
mulUplicatioii  of  1.3.'>,and  by  division  by  one«third,  and 


they  come  out  thus : 

1790.  3,929,827. 

Riitiu  1.3.'>.  Divi!*.  by  3. 

1800. 

do 

5,.30(J,94I. 

5,30>.266. 

.'>,239.769. 

1810. 

do 

7.230,814. 

7,162,110. 

6,986,3.’>9» ! 

1320. 

do 

9, .">38, 191. 

9,668, 8:>0. 

9,315,1  15. 

1830. 

do 

12,866,020. 

1.3.0:>3,0U0. 

12,420.183. 

Thus 

we 

X 

> 

1 

the  ratio  of  1.35  yields  a  Irac- 

tional  excess,  and  division  by  3  a  decrease  from  the 
actual  amount  by  tlie  census  ;  but  adopting  cither  mode 
of  estiinatin)^  the  future  from  the  past,  the  reader  will 
perceive  how  nearly  a  satisfactory  table  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  VVe  are  convinced  that  the  results  by  the  ratio  is 
nearer  the  real  amount  of  population  than  even  that  by 
the  census,  but  in  order  to  be  safe,  w'e  adopt  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  or  from  1810,  the  division  by  3,  and  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  population,  or  four 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  carry  forward  the  calcu¬ 
lation  for  a  century  from  1810. 


1840. 

20,000,000. 

r(>j)ululion  to  wquaro  mile  5. 

1850. 

26,666,666. 

-  -  -------  6.66. 

1860. 

.35, 555, .554. 

. 8.88. 

1370. 

47,411,100. 

. 11.8. 

1880. 

634214,800. 

. 18  nearly. 

1890. 

84,286,400. 

.  -  -  - . 21. 

1900. 

112,381,860. 

.  25.50. 

1910. 

149,842,480. 

. 37. 

1920. 

199,789,979. 

•  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  50  nearly. 

1930. 

266,386,620. 

.  66..50. 

1940. 

3.55,182,160. 

. 88.8. 

Many  will  smile  at  these  calculations,  and  the  same 
class  would  have  smiled,  and  that  with  scorn,  had  any 
one  predicted  at  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
more,  at  the  publication  of  the  censes  of  1700,  that  in 
1830,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States 
would  exceed  twelve  and  a  half  millions.  As  to  the 
progression  above,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  too 
low,  and  that  had  the  calculations  been  made  by  a  ra¬ 
tio  1.35,  tliat  the  respective  results  would  have  been 
nearer  the  true  increase.  The  greater  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  think  at  all  on  this  momentous  subject,  look 
on  the  aggregates  without  comparing  them  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  occupied  territory,  though  w’ithout 
such  comparison,  no  definite  opinion  can  be  formed. — 
Again  we  may,  indeed  we  ought  to  turn  to  Kurope 
whenever  w'e  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  sound  conclu¬ 
sions  on  our  own  capabilities  of  supporting  population. 
In  the  Unit»>d  States  a  very  erroneous  idea  prevails, 
that  Kurope  is  teeming  with  people ;  over  populaU'd  in 
fact,  yet,  so  far  is  such  an  opinion  from  being  correct, 
that  from  the  best  authority,  Adrian  Halbi,  all  Kurope 
is  and  has  long  been  doubling  its  entire  population  every 
half  century.  If  we  allow*  to  Kurope  a  superficies  of 
3,685,000,  as  stated  by  Halbi,  and  an  aggregate  of  230 
millions  of  inhabitants,  the  distributive  population 
comes  out  only  62  to  the  stpiare  mile.  If,  as  we  have 
done  in  North  America,  we  limit  our  field  of  view  by 
latitude  60®,  then  the  residue  of  Kurope  may  be  assum¬ 
ed  at  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  aggregate 
population  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,ora 
distributive  population  of  75  to  the  square  mile,  w  hich 
with  all  apparent  exaggeration  accoixlingto  the  preced¬ 


ing  tabular  view,  Anglo-Saxon  North  America  w  ill  not 
reach  before  nearly  a  century  from  this  time. 

In  brief,  from  every  principle  applicable  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  all  that  now*  facilitates  augmentation  of  Analo- 
Saxou  population  in  America,  can,  or  of  course,  will 
receive  no  diminution  in  the  coming  century.  The 
facilities  added  to  means  of  transpoTtation  by  roads 
and  canals,  and  by  improvements  in  the  natural  chan¬ 
nels  of  rivers ;  and  again  by  the  already  existing,  and 
w'e  may  safely  expect,  further  improvement  in  vehi¬ 
cles  of  transportation  by  land  and  water;  and  still 
again,  by  manufactures,  increased  staples,  and  in  fine, 
an  universal  improvement  in  all  the  resources  of  civili¬ 
zed  society,  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  increasing 
density.  W’e  shall  close  this  article  with  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  climates  of  the  North  American  zone, 
betw^een  N.  lat.  30®  and  GO®;  also  upon  some  other 
collateral  considerations  arising  out  of  the  general  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  indeed  one  which  would  admit  a  volume, 
and  it  not  a  brief  one,  so  pregnant  is  it  with  themes  invol¬ 
ving  the  highest  questions  on  the  future  destinies  of 
mankind. 

First;  the  central  zone  of  North  America  is  natur¬ 
ally  subdivided  into  three  physical  sections,  the  eastern 
having  its  descent  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains; 
the  middle,  or  great  central  valley  spreading  from  the 
Appalachians  to  the  Chippew  ayan  Mountains ;  and 
third,  the  w’estern  slope  falling  from  the  Chippewayan 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  first  and  eastern  section,  is  again  composed  of 
two  divisions;  that  of  the  southeast  comprises  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  region  of  near  two  thousand 
miles  long  from  the  Point  of  Florida  to  the  mouth  of 
the  JSt.  Law’rence  River,  varying  in  breadth  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  less  than  one  hundred  ;  area  about 
300,000  square  miles.  The  second  section  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  border  comprises  the  very  remarkable  inland 
seas  of  Canada,  w  ith  the  other  parts  of  the  St.  Law 
renco  basin;  area  500,000  square  miles.  This  gives 
to  the  Atlantic  border  within  the  assigned  limits, 
800,000  square  miles. 

Tlie  middle  or  central  section  comprises  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  and  is  composed  of  tw  o  great  slopes, 
one  southwardly  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
other  in  the  opposite  direction  tow’ards  Hudson’s  Bay. 
The  southern  section  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  numerous  smaller  rivers  falling  into  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  east  and  w’est  of  the  vast  cen- 
tral  stream.  The  northern  declines  tow’ards  the  inland 
sea  of  Hudson,  and  James’  Bay,  chequered  over  with 
innumerable  small,  and  several  large  lakes,  and  drain¬ 
ed  by  interlocking  rivers.  Taken  together,  these  two 
central  slopes  form  a  basin  embracing  at  least  2,750,- 
000  square  miles.  At  its  narrow'est  part,  about  N.  lat. 
35®,  it  is  above  1200  miles  wide,  and  on  lat.  55®  the 
width  exceeds  eighteen  hundred  miles.  The  tw'o  op¬ 
posing  extremes  of  this  interior  basin  are  singularly 
contrasted.  The  northern,  as  already  remarked,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  lakes,  and  in  character 
as  well  ds  position,  is  natui ally  connected  with  the  sea 
of  f'anada.  The  southern  section,  on  the  contrary,  is 
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as  remarkable  for  its  almost  entire  exemption  from 
lakes. 

passing  the  Chippewayan  or  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
arrive  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  western  slope  of 
North  America.  This  third  physical  section  of  cen¬ 
tral  North  America,  is  more  imperfectly  known  than 
U  either  of  the  other  two;  but  sulKcicnt,  however,  is 
known  of  the  western  to  determine  its  much  greater 
breadth  than  that  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
Of  the  western  or  Pacific  slope,  the  United  States 
claim  from  lat.  42°  to  51°  40',  or  a  fraction  above  870  1 
miles  from  south  to  north ;  mean  width  from  tho  Paci¬ 
fic  coast  to  the  main  spine  of  the  Chippewayan,  about 
five  hundred  miles;  area  435,000  square  miles. 

The  breadth  of  North  America  along  N.  lat.  45°,  is 
sixty-six  degrees  of  longitude,  or  nearly  two  thousand 
two  hundred  statute  miles.  Of  this  line  about  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  are  in  the  Atlantic  slope ;  tifteen 
over  the  basin  of  St.  Lawrence,  twenty-five  over  the 
central  basin,  and  sixteen  between  the  Chippewayan 
Mountains  and  Pacific  Ocean.  In  regard  to  climate, 
one  circumstance  is  common  to  the  entire  breadth  of 
North  America;  that  is,  the  uniformity  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  winds,  which  are  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
per  cent,  from  the  western  three  points,  N  W.,  W.  and 
8W.,  and  when  the  intensity  is  added  to  the  frequen¬ 
cy,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  eight-tenths  of  tho  serial  cur¬ 
rents  are  from  the  western  side  of  the  meridians.  This 
highly  important  fact  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
will  examine  tables  of  the  winds,  taken  any  where  on 
North  America,  above  lat.  30°,  or  by  observing  the 
general  bent  or  bearing  of  the  forests,  and  still  more 
conclusively  of  orchards. 

Any  Isothermal  line,  or  line  of  equal  mean  tempera¬ 
ture,  drawn  across  this  continent,  will  be  one  of  great 
inflection.  The  deepest  line  of  depression  over  North 
America  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson’s  Ray, 
would  follow  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers;  thence 
along  or  over  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  thence  to  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  James’  Ray.  If  we  set  out 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  laL  40° ;  as  we  penetrate 
the  continent  the  line  of  equal  mean  temperature  will 
incline  southward,  to  at  least  as  far  as  lat.  35°  in  the 
Appalachian  high  vallies;  thence  it  will  again  recede 
northwards,  towards  the  line  of  lowest  depression,  but 
will  in  no  place  reach  back  to  lat.  40°.  Reaching 
about  the  longitude  of  St.  Louis,  it  will  again  recede 
southward,  rising  the  great  inclined  plane  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  until  it  attain  the 
spine  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains,  per¬ 
haps,  as  far  south  as  lat.  30°.  Rut  a  most  rapid  in¬ 
clination  northwardly  will  be  discovered  so  soon  as 
the  great  western  system  is  passed.  The  Isothermal 
line  will  recede  slowly  from  the  mountains,  and  pass¬ 
ing  lat.  40°,  will  probably  not  regain  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  lat.  40°  on  the  Atlantic  coast  much,  if  any, 
below  50°. 

North  America  with  about  one-third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  eastern  continent  along  latitude  45°,  but  also 
Ironting  on  two  oceans,  possesses  the  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate  so  remarkable,  and  so  long  unaccounted  for,  which 
distinguishes  eastern  Asia  and  western  Europe,  and 


w  hich  also,  appears  so  contrasted  betw  een  Uie  eastern 
side  of  North  America  and  the  opposing  w  estern  sides 
of  Africa  and  Europe.  Along  the  Atlantic,  in  North 
America,  prevails  a  climate  similar  to  Uiat  of  China, 
Mantchooria,  and  to  a  great  degree  that  of  the  Japan 
Isles;  on  the  contrary,  along  the  Pacific  coast,  pre¬ 
vails  the  climate  of  Europe  and  western  Africa.  In 
their  respective  interior,  Asia  and  North  America  difi'er 
essentially.  Asia  rises  from  the  Pacific  coast  by  a  long 
acclivity  of  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  degrees  of  lon¬ 
gitude  and  sources  of  its  great  rivers ;  and  thence  in 
immense  mountain  systems  standing  upon  a  very  ele¬ 
vated  table  land,  which  maintains  its  height  again,  over 
thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  before  the  surface  com¬ 
mences  depression  towards  the  westward.  Asia  there¬ 
fore,  w  ith  a  broad  eastern  slope,  unites  a  still  broader, 
elevated,  bleak,  and  sterile  interior.  In  Asia,  as  in 
North  America  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  w  est, 
and  consequently  the  w  inters  of  the  former  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  the  Pacific  are  more  severe  than  are 
those  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  mass,  extent,  and  elevation 
of  the  two  continents. 

In  regard  to  their  respective  eastern  borders  tlie  tw  o 
continents  of  North  America  and  Asia  have  a  most 
striking  resemblance,  but  in  respect  to  interior,  where 
the  latter  rises  to  and  spreads  over  the  most  extended 
table  land  of  the  earth,  the  former  sinks  to  a  depres¬ 
sion,  which,  over  at  least  two  millions  of  square 
miles,  at  no  point  reaches  to  a  height  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  Though  over  the 
North  American  interior  plains  sterile  and  naked  prai¬ 
rie  or  steppes  exist  over  a  wide  extent,  they  nowhere 
present  the  absolute  desert  character  as  in  Asia,  and 
being  depressed  in  place  of  elevated,  to  from  eight  to 
ten  or  tw’elve  thousand  feet,  the  interior  climate  of 
North  America  presents  no  approach  to  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  winters  of  Mongolia. 

Passing  the  Rocky  mountains  and  advancing  towards 
the  Pacific  ocean,  like  causes  produces  like  effects, 
and  the  winds  coming  from  the  bosom  of  a  wide  ocean, 
the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America  possesses  the  mild 
and  moist  climate  of  Europe. 

In  brief,  from  all  that  we  have  shown,  the  wide  cen¬ 
tral  zone  of  North  America,  though  presenting  great 
diversity  of  soil,  and  the  extremes  of  climate  between 
China  and  western  Europe,  is  not  rendered  uninhabit¬ 
able  in  its  interior  regions.  A  continuous  population, 
w  ith  all  the  attributes  of  civilization  may,  and  speedi¬ 
ly  must  exist  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Here  there  will  be 
no  stem  Mongolia  spreading  and  rising  an  immovable 
barrier  between  civilized  nations.  Here  in  America, 
there  will  not  be  on  the  two  oceans,  two  masses  so 
different  from  each  other,  as  to  remain  almost  as  unap¬ 
proachable  reciprocally  from  difference  of  language, 
religion,  manners,  and  government,  as  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  space  and  frow’iiing  mountains  and  deserts.— 
In  North  America,  evermore  space  than  is  comprised  in 
all  Europe,  connected  societies  will  exist, — societies 
having,  wdth  so  many  other  advantages,  the  inapprecia¬ 
ble  tie  of  a  common  language.  Such  a  people  so  placed, 
so  morally  united  and  constituted,  w’hen  increased  be- 
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yond  ORB  HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  who  is  he  who  can  dare  pre¬ 
dict  the  effect  ineritable  upon  the  history  of  the  world  1 
What  other  rerolution  now  in  progp'ess  can  bear  any 
proportion  to  this  in  its  sure  effects  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind  t  W'here  has  there  ever  been  any  previous 
example  of  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of 
place,  time,  and  moral  means!  Nowhere,  nor  does 
any  other  section  of  the  earth  physically  admit  such  a 
combination.  On  another  occasion  we  shall  endeavor 
to  brin^  this  most  momentous  of  all  considerations 
before  the  readers  of  the  Kxaminer,  by  discussing  some 
other  kindred  matters:  we  now  close  by  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  some  vegetable  analogies  betw'een  the  eas¬ 
tern  and  western  continents,  and  by  saying  in  advance, 
that  in  a  view  so  general,  we  have  regarded  the  con¬ 
generous  people  of  Dritish  America,  as  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  agent,  and  one  not  to  be  left  out  with  impunity. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  whole  Anglo«^axon  race  in 
North  America  as  independent  of  Europe,  and  we- 
regard  such  views  correct  as  we  have  been  examining 
the  distant  and  not  the  present  time,  and  more,  as  we 
regard  the  perpetuity  of  European  domination  on  this 
continent  as  impossible. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  in  the  United  States 
to  introduce  two  vegetables  into  successful  culture, 
these  are  the  VUit  yineferae^  and  Aforus  Multicaulis,  or 
we  may  rather  say  in  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Marus 
generally. 

The  great  numbers  and  the  specific  variety  of  the 
grape  vines  in  our  woods  and  along  our  streams,  have 
given  hint  and  encouragement  to  attempt  the  culture 
of  the  vine  for  the  purposes  of  making  wine.  Some 


boasted  results  have  been  made  public,  but  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  fact,  the  attempt  has  failed,  and  ever  must  fail,  as 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  is  adverse  to  the  fruit¬ 
ful  product  of  the  vine. 

Directly  is  the  reverse  with  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or 
again  we  may  better  say,  the  Morus  genus.  This  tree 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  cultivated  to  feed  the 
silkworm  in  southeastern  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Those  nations  w’cre  clothed  in  the  finest  silk  garments 
when  the  Britons  wore  skins  died  with  wood^  and  the 
Teutonic  hunters  and  herdsmen  were  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  produce  of  their  docks  and  the  chase.  In  North 
America,  in  all  human  probability,  the  culture  of  silk 
will  become  universal.  The  eastern  sides  of  both  con¬ 
tinents  are  no  doubt  most  congenial  to  both  the  tree 
and  animal,  but,  as  in  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Morus  can 
no  doubt  in  America  be  cultivated,  and  of  course  silk 
produced,  trom  ocean.  In  China  and  Japan,  in  Corea, 
the  Loochoo  islands  and  other  parts  of  south  eastern 
Asia,  where  human  beings  teem,  the  Morus  occupies 
banks  and  precipices  inaccessible  to  cultivation,  the 
tree  ornaments  dwellings  and  road  sides,  and  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  aged  persons,  women  and  children  find  easy 
tasks  in  the  various  employments  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk.  Of  all  other  products,'  there  is  none 
which  brings  into  activity  so  much  of  human  physical 
exertion,  w'ith  so  little  painful  labor;  and  again,  the 
tree  encroaches  less,  or  at  least  can  be  cuhivated  to  en¬ 
croach  less,  upon  other  trees  or  necessary  vegetables, 
than  any  other  reared  for  the  uses  of  mankind.  Silk 
adds  a  splendid  addition  to  the  alluring  prospects  of 
human  society  in  America. 


REVERIES, — :bv  lbwis  j.  cist,  esq. 


I  •ometimos  ibiiik^wcre  I  tu  die 

And  here  be  6ecn  and  known  no  more, 
Who  at  my  lo«8  would  breathe  a  sigh, 

Or  with  one  tear  my  death  deplore  r — 

I  tliink  me  oft— were  (  to  go 

**  '1*0  that  far  bourne  whence  none  return,” 
Would  Friendahip’s  votive  off’ rings  flow. 

Or  Love*s  fond  tears  bedew  mine  um  * 

I  aak  my  self— would  that  bright  band 
Of  friends,  each  ”  closer  than  a  bi  other,” 
E'er  think  of  me,  when  they  the  hand 
Of  friendship  give  to  one  another.^— 

Or  would  some  other  take  the  place 
That  I  am  now  so  proud  to  claim ; 

And  from  theii  thoughts  my  memory  pass, 
And  from  tbeii  very  lips  my  name  f 

My  parents!— now  so  fund  and  kind 
To  mo,  their  erring,  wayward  son, 

I  wonder  if  they’d  keep  in  mind 
For  aye,  my  mcm’ry,  were  I  gone! 

Th  »*  for  a  time  indeed,  1  know 

My  loss  they’d  truly— deeply  motim. 
Would  not  their  tears  thenctase  to  flow. 

And  lliey  forget  their  eldest  born  ? 


And  they  who  own  the  s wee  test  tic< 

In  Nature^s  most  extended  range,— 

Whose  holy  love  may  never  die. 

Whose  fond  affections  never  change— 

My  Sisters ! — dearer  far  to  me. 

And  I  to  them,  than  speech  may  tell; 

How  long  would  live  my  memory 
In  hearts  that  love  me  now  so  well  ? 

I  know  indeed,  that  were  I  dead, 

Kind  friends  would  meet  around  my  bier,— 
That  there  are  those  awhile  would  shed 
For  me— or  Love’s,  or  Friendship’s  tear: 
Yet  Time’s  resistless  power,  I  know 
Would  soon  each  thought  of  me  efface ; 
Thoso  tears  would  quickly  cease  to  flow. 

And,  with  my  name,  my  memory  pass  ! 

Since  then,  the  thought  our  presence  gives 
Is  transient  as  our  fleeting  breath  ;— 

Since,  ev’o  with  friends  and  relatives, 

Our  name— our  memories  fade  at  death  ;— 
Oh!  why  should  1  perplex  my  mind 

With  anxious  care,  or  glcomy  thought  ? 
Since  ’tis  the  fate  of  human-kind 

To  Live, — and  die,— and  be  forgot! 
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Its  geographical  and  political  situation  considered. 


Amonost  the  great  changes  which,  during  the  four 
jpasl  centuries,  have  given  so  different  an  aspect  to  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  nations,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  beyond  all  comparison  is  the  spread  of  the 
Caucasian  family  of  mankind.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  a  specific  review  of  this  greatest  of  all  re¬ 
volutions,  some  geographical  sketches  are  requisite  in 
order  to  enable  us  the  more  clearly  to  scan  the  field  of 
vision. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  on  a  niap  of  the  Earth,  we  at  once 
see  that  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  the  only  large  expanse 
of  water,  which  stretches  as  a  wide  strait  uniting  .the 
extreme  polar  hydrography  of  this  planet.  On  the  op¬ 
posing  sides  of  this  immense  strait,  yre  see  the  land 
rising  from  the  water  in  two  unequal  masses,  to  w  hich 
respectively,  considering  ourselves  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  relative  terms  eastern  and  western  conti¬ 
nents  are  appropriate.  Another  general  feature  of  the 
two  continents  is  too  remarkable  to  bo  overlooked  or 
forgotten  when  once  noticed ;  that  is,  the  physical  fact, 
that  their  bosoms  open  towards  each  other,  both  hav¬ 
ing  deep  seas  on  their  Atlantic  sides.  The  great  river 
slopes  also  of  the  two  sub-continents  on  the  w  estern 
side,  and  that  of  the  European  part  of  the  eastern,  bear 
their  waters  into  the  seas  connected  with  the  Atlantic. 
The  whole  taken  together,  therefore,  combining  to  con¬ 
nect  morally  and  politically  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
opposing  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  far  inland 
upon  each  continent.  It  is  the  eastern  great  physical 
section,  how'cver,  with  which  we  arc  concerned  in  this 
article. 

With  numerous  insular  groups,  the  eastern  conti¬ 
nent  is  subdivided  into  three  continental  masses :  oh 
the  southw'est,  Africa;  southeast,  New  Holland  as 
formerly  called,  now  Australia;  anrl  on  the  north  of 
the  tw’o  former,  Asia  and  Europe.  In  a  general  view’, 
it  must  be  evident  that  Europe  is  a  mere  protrusion  of 
Asia;  nor  have  geographers  ever  drawn  a  generally 
received  conventional* boundary  betw’cen  them, south¬ 
wardly  of  the  Bieleaya  or  Kama  branch  of  the  Wolga. 
Again,  the  spread  of  the  Russian  empire  into  Asia 
from  Europe  has  rendered  more  vague  the  former  inde¬ 
finite  artificial  boundaries  between  two  regions  so  phy¬ 
sically  united.  -  ' 
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The  entire  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  forty-seven  millions  of  square  miles,  that 
for  every  general  purpose  it  may  be  assttmed  at  that 
area.  Of  this  aggregate,  America  with  its  insular 
groups  includes  about  one-third;  Asia  and  Europe  eigh¬ 
teen  million,  including  their  insular  groups;  Africa 
with  Madagascar,  eleven  million;  and  the  residue  in 
Australia,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  Polynesia,  and  other 
scattering  islands  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  great 
ocean. 

Using  the  term  continent  we  are  liable  to  receive  it, 
as  we  are  all  other  general  terms,  for  too  much.  We 
hear  the  soil  and  climate  of  Asia  spoken  of,  as  if  tlie 
object  w’as  an  island  of  small  extent,  either  near  the 
poles  or  equator ;  of  course,  where  the  temperature  at 
least  would  be  nearly  uniform.  But,  we  may  ask, 
what  uniformity  can  be  expected  over  a  physical  sec¬ 
tion  extending  from  north  lat.  1®  to  77®,  and  rising  by 
elevations,  differing  from  a  mere  emerging  above  the 
oceans  to  28,000  feet?  Nor  is  the  effects  produced 
by  such  extremes  of  relative  height  and  latitude  those 
which  give  the  greatest  difference  in  facilities  of  hu¬ 
man  habitation  to  Asia.  Before  W’e  pretend  to  speak 
of  nations,  let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  face  of  that 
continent,  the  cradle  of  mankind,  and  w  hich  now’  holds 
on  its  immense  extent  more  than  one  half  of  our  spe¬ 
cies.  'riie  far  greater  number  of  beings  endowed  with 
powers  of  inquiry  live  on  the  earth  as  children,  curious 
to  know  the  causes  of  phenomena,  but  resting  at  the 
point  of  empty  wonder.  A  few  have  discovered  the 
path  to  real  science  and  have  not  become  weary  in  fol¬ 
lowing  its  steep  ascent;  Such  have  found  that  the 
Creator  himself  has  inscribed  on  the  face  of  nature 
what  it  W’as  most  important  to  learn,  and  that  it  was 
left  to  them  to  run  and  read— the  Great  Volume  of  the 
Universe.  They  have  explored  the  heavens  and  given 
to  each  planet  its  place  and  rank  amongst  the  bodies 
whirling  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun;  and  at  once  en¬ 
lightened  and  rendered  modest  by  real  knowledge,  hare 
admitted  that  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  was  the  centre 
of  that  system  in  which  they  exist.  But  on  the  im¬ 
mense  pages  opened  by  modern  research  there  were 
none  other  of  such  importance  as  those  relating  to  ge¬ 
ography.  Here,  in  the  modem  ages,  man  bad  to  dit- 
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rover  the  fad  of  hia  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
p1;ire  of  liia  birth,  and  then  to  remedy  this  ignorance 
by  uiidoftakiit^  ainl  |>crforming  labora  more  than  her¬ 
culean.  Continenta  ami  oceans — ^islands  after  islands, 
and  seas,  bays  and  rivers  rapidly  presented  themswdves, 
to  reward  and  immortalize  those  t^<^ntic  men  tvliose 
exertions  and  powers  seemed  to  swell  with  danger,  and 
before  whom  even  death  lost  all  his  terrors  in  the  aub- 
lime  pursuit.  So  much  was  to  be  discovered,  and  new’ 
objects,  even  nation  after  nation  coming  forward  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  minds  of  men  were  fired,  and  the  search 
for  those  things  lieforc  unknown  superseded  any  exact 
examination  of  those  found ;  but,  as  the  outlines  be¬ 
came  trace<l,  and  as  the  number  of  places  to  discover 
became  lessened,  a  new  and  more  useful  spirit  rose. 
To  minutely  explore  the  parts  and  discover  how  far 
they  were  reducible  to  human  use,  gradually  supersed¬ 
ed  discovery  for  the  mere  sake  of  discovery.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  defects  were  made  apparent  of  the  geography 
and  hydrography  of  even  the  parts  of  the  earth  from 
which  science  emanated.  Hence  arose  an  adjunct  sci¬ 
ence  to  geography ;  this  was  topography,  or  it  might 
be  called  specific  geography.  At  present  there  cannot 
be  any  very  extensive  body  of  land  undiscovered  ex¬ 
cept  near  the  poles ;  but  in  regard  to  the  specific  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  interior  of  most  parts  of  the  earth,  there 
is  indeed  much  w’hich  yet  remains  to  be  performed. 

Geographers  have  not  yet  felt  and  acted  on  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  to  more  exactly  trace  and  more  j 
carefully  review  the  consequence  on  human  history  and 
society,  of  the  great  mountain  systems.  Until  very  re¬ 
cently,  the  relations  of  height  w  ere  in  great  part  dis¬ 
regarded  even  in  Geographical  Dictionaries,  though 
demonstnddy  of  as  much  importance,  in  all  w  hich  can 


continuous  mountain  systems,  with  wide  intervening 
spaces,  to  which  they  served  as  limits  and  determined 
their  extent,  that  whilst  difficult  to  pass  and  irremova¬ 
ble  by  any  human  pow’er,  they  must  have  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  nations  and  isolation  of  societies,  an  influence 
often  far  greater  and  more  durable  than  mere  horizontal 
distance.  Routes  opened  to  commerce  or  conquest  by 
seas  and  rivers  were  first  explored ;  but  as  exact  obser¬ 
vation  w’as  more  perfected,  and  the  relations  of  objects 
I  more  particularly  appreciated, the  influence  of  mountains 
W’as  developed.  Inquiries  w’ere  at  length  made  into 
1  the  intercommunications,  either  interrupted  or  modified 
■  l)y  mountains.  Many  great  events  became  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  but  which  without  this  new  application  of 
element  appeared  as  inexplicable  caprices  of  nature. 
But  of  all  the  henefits  derived  from  bringing  rela¬ 
tions  of  height  into  primary  use  as  geographical  farts 
the  most  decisive  was  the  means  afforded  to  account 
for  varieties  of  climate,  before  utterly  inexplicable.  It 
W’as  at  length  found,  that  the  phenomena  of  nicteoro- 
logy  was  only  half  explained  by  regarding  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  merely  an  unbroken  sphere.  The  efl’ect 
I  of  vertical  projection  introduced,  the  science  of  geo¬ 
graphy  made  an  immense  step  towards  perfection. 

(ieology  next  oflered  its  aid  to  geography,  and  ena¬ 
bled  the  careful  and  skilful  explorer  to  connect,  in  tlie 
same  type  of  formation,  and  in  the  same  group  of  par¬ 
allelism,  chains  previously  regarded  as  utterly  distinct, 
the  more  as  proximity  was  regarded  instead  of  direc¬ 
tion.  When  chains  came  to  be  considered  as  only  the 
more  elevated  part  of  the  great  wrinkles  of  the  earth’s 
I  surface,  some  places  rising  and  in  others  sinking,  and 
I  often  apparently  altogether  interrupted,  but  rising  again 
in  the  same  direction,  more  distinct  means  were  ob- 


deserve  the  title  of  useful,  as  a  statement  of  latitude. 
’J’he  mountains  being  prominent  forced  themselves  on 
attention,  but  the  great  table  lands  or  plateaus  long  re¬ 
mained  neglected.  Tho  mountains  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  were  regarded  with  rather  idle  w’onder,  than  as 
one  of  the  most  infiuenlial  classes  of  features  on  the 
face  of  nature,  and  were  traced  on  maps  with  a  care¬ 
lessness  often  even  ludicrous.  Mountains  were  often 
omitted  w  here  they  did  exist,  and  traced  between  the  ba¬ 
sins  of  rivers  where  very  often,  so  far  from  mountains, 
a  flat  and  even  marshy  expanse  intervened.  This  w  as 
really  retarding  in  place  of  advancing  science ;  it  left 
to  men  of  more  vigorous  research  cumbrous  iinpedi- 
inents  to  remove  before  exact  description  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  represent  things  with  trutli  of  design.  The 
advance  of  geography,  however,  diirhig  tlio  last  four 
centuries,  and  the  last  one  in  particular,  has  far  exceed¬ 
ed  retrogradation.  The  highest  of  all  discoveries  was 
that  by  which  man  w  as  taught  that  the  sciences  were 
intoiwovcn  w  ilh  each  other,  and  mutually  dependent 
and  assistant;  and  of  all  sciences,  that  of  geography  ^ 
was  most  benefittod  by  this  discovery,  as  it  led  to  a  : 
demonstration,  Umt  political  history  had  been  and  even  j 
must  continue  to  be  modified  by  tlie  great  systems  of  | 
mountains  and  intervening  basins.  In  regad  to  the  ge-  | 
ography  and  history  of  Asia,  Uiis  more  rational  use  of  ^ 
geographical  science  led  to  entire  new  view’s.  It  was 
soon  seen,  as  the  lines  were  traced  of  elevated  and 


tained  by  which  to  follow’  the  course  of  mountains  and 
to  divide  the  surface  of  continents  into  physical  sec¬ 
tions,  w  ith  precise  individual,  natural,  and  important 
characters,  under  tho  double  aspect  of  geology  and  ci¬ 
vil  history. 

It  was  on  Asia,  that  tho  most  intense  light  was 
throw’n  by  Alex.  Humboldt,  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  we  have  noticed.  Until  recently,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Asia  in  regard  to  exact  geography  remained  in 
about  the  same  state  of  confusion  w  ith  the  history  of 
the  nations  who  constituted  its  inhabitants.  An  exam¬ 
ination  into  iho  great  features  of  nature  must  in  Asia, 
as  every  w  here  else,  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  study 
of  that  other  class  of  phenomena  produced  by  human 
action.  The  marches  and  struggles  of  nations  present 
the  image  of  a  protracted  tattle,  w  hich  to  follow  in  de¬ 
tail  we  must  first  study  the  positions  and  relations  of 
their  relative  height. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  southern  part  of 
Europe  is  continued  into  Asia,  whilst  also,  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  norlfi,  the  plains  of  Brabant,  Northern  Germa¬ 
ny,  Poland  and  Russia  appear  to  be  continued  beyond 
the  Uralian  mountains  along  norlhcm  Asia.  The  great 
groups  of  Asiatic  mountains,  which  traverse  that  vast 
continent  in  the  general  direction  of  its  greatest  length, 
can  be  traced  w  ith  adequate  precision,  and  distinctly 
shewn  in  four  systems  of  chains,  extending  from  w’est 
to  cast.  In  tracing  these  great  mountain  systems  wo 
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use  the  name  of  theii  most  remarkable  sections;  they 
arc  Altai,  Thian-Khan,  Kucn^Luen,  and  Himalaya. 

The  mean  latitude  of  the  Altai,  is  something  between 
60°  and  5l°;  its  western  extreme,  by  the  name  of  Ur- 
gan  Oabariscs  in  the  country  of  the  Kirguis,  and 
stretching  eastward  toward  Zaizan  lake  is  traversed  by 
both  the  Irtysh  and  Oby  rivers,  but  issuing  again  in 
the  same  general  direction,  and  again  broken  by  the 
Selenga,  is  still  detected  in  continuous  chains  to  the 
sea  of  Ochotzk.  The  Altaian  system  extends  through 
seventy-five  degrees  of  longitude,  which  on  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  50  degrees  of  latitude  exceeds  three  thousand 
three  hundred  miles. 

With  a  general  intervening  basin  of  from  six  nar¬ 
rowing  to  three  or  four  hundred  miles  wide,  the 
Altaian  is  followed  to  the  southward  by  tlie  Thian- 
Khan,  (Celestial  mountains  in  Chinese,)  issuing  from 
the  Behur  system  eastward  of  the  sources  of  the  Si- 
hoon,  and  thence  along  the  mean  latitude  of  42°.  Af¬ 
ter  filling  a  space  of  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles,  it  appears  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  deserts  in  the  country  of  Hami ;  but 
soon  rises  again  in  the  same  direction  to  ridges  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  to  the  northw^ard  of  Pekin.  Thence  still 
continuing ^an  easterly  direction, though  incliningslight- 
ly  to  the  north,  it  is  terminated  on  the  sea  of  Japan  to 
the  northward  of  the  peninsula  of  Korea.  On  the 
principle  of  allignnient,  or  of  mountain  systems  being 
identical  in  the  same  direction,  where  apparently  in¬ 
terrupted,  the  Caucasus  betw’cen  the  Caspian  and  Eux- 
ine  seas,  would  form  a  section  of  the  Thian-Khan. 
lint  confining  our  view  to  that  system  where  its  con¬ 
tinuity  is  evident,  it  stretches  over  sixty -five  degrees 
of  longitude  on  the  mean  latitude  of  42,  or  upwards 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  statute  miles.  The 
basin  comprised  between  it  and  Altai,  is  almost  open 
on  the  west  to  the  river  slope  towards  the  Aral  sea; 
but  in  nearly  the  meridian  of  Pekin  a  counterchain  (the 
Kingkhan  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Siolka  of  Russian 
maps,)  traverses  the  basin  and  in  some  degree,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  river  basin  of  Amur  from  the  table  land  of 
Mongolia.  The  Sihoon  and  Sarrasoo  rivers  have  their 
fountains  in  the  w’cstern  extreme.  To  the  eastward 
the  higher  sources  of  the  Amur  rise  also  in  this  basin 
and  flowing  easterly  discharge  their  accumulated  wa¬ 
ters  into  the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Ochotzk.  Be¬ 
tween  the  river  basins  of  Amur  and  Aral,  and  also  in 
the  great  basin  of  the  Altai  and  Thian  Kahn,  are  three 
sub-regions  separated  by  traverse  mountains.  The 
eastern  is  drained  by  the  Selenga  river  into  the  Baikal 
sea.  This  is  the  Daouria  of  our  geography,  part  is 
politically  included  in  the  Russian  province  of  Nert- 
schinsk,  and  part  in  the  Chinese  Charra-Mongolia, 

To  the  northeastw’ard  of  Charra-Mongolia  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  basin,  having  its  inclination  to  the  northwestward, 
and  from  which  issue  the  higher  sources  of  both  Oby 
and  Irtysh  rivers.  This  basin  is  the  country  of  the  j 
Kluths.  Both  Charra-Mongolia  and  the  country  of| 
the  Eluths  have  an  oceanic  discharge,  the  former  by  | 
theTenisei  and  the  latter  by  the  Ohy,  the  Thian-Chan 
giving  source  to  rivers  w  hich  traverse  the  Altai  in  their 
Course  towards  the  Froicn  ocean. 


•  Dzoungaria  or  So^ngaria,  tht  Thian-Chan-pe-lou  of 
the  Chinese,  is  a  country  of  about  seven  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mean  breadth  from  north  to  south,  having  the  Russian 
province  of  Kholyvane  to  the  northeast;  the  Kirguis 
country  northwest  and  west;  the  country  of  the  Eluths 
cast,  and  Little  Bucharia  south.  Soongaria  is  one  of 
those  Asiatic  basins  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
rivers,  but  w’ith  no  extensive  discharge.  Enclosed  bv 
a  mountainous  rim,  it  partakes  of  the  varied  features  ot 
the  sterile  desert  and  those  of  the  richest  river  alluvion. 
It  is  the  westernmost  section  of  the  Altai  and  Thian- 
Khan  basin. 

The  Kuen-Luen,  similar  to  the  Thian-Khan,  issues 
from  a  nucleus  of  mountains,  northwestward  of  the 
liiglier  snows  of  the  Indus  and  eastward  of  those  of  the 
Amou-Deria  or  Djihoon  river.  With  some  inflections 
tlio  Kuen-Luen  extends  eastward  along  the  mean  lat¬ 
itude  of  35°  to  the  Lake  Khouk-hou-Noor  and  souices 
of  the  Yellow'  river,  and  thence  breaking  into  minor 
ridges  terminates  between  the  basins  of  the  Blue  and 
Yellow  rivers.  As  a  distinct  system,  the  Kuen-Luen 
has  a  length  exceeding  tw’o  thousand  miles,  enclosing 
between  it  and  the  Thian-Khan  an  immense  basin  of 
upw  ards  of  five  hundred  miles  mean  breadth,  and  out 
of  which,  except  tlio  e.Ttn  ine  sources  of  the  Amur,  no 
river  flows.  This  prodigious  table  land  of  upw  ards  of 
one  million  of  square  miles  comprises  the  real,  tlio 
bleak,  and  desert  Mongolia.  The  western  part  is, 
however,  of  a  diflTerent  character,  and  similar  to  Soon- 
garia  is  a  mountain  basin  w  atered  by  the  Yarkand  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  the  Little  Bucharia  of  our  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  tlie  Chinese  Turkestan  of  eastern  geography, 
'riie  Thian-Khan  separates  the  two  basins  of  Soonga- 
ria  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  hut  in  general  character 
they  have  strong  resemblance.  Tliey  are  interspersed 
with  steppes  (prairies)  and  liver  vallies  of  surpassing 
fertility.  As  it  gives  us  precise  information  on  the 
climate  and  productions  of  extensive  countries  of  which 
in  general  we  know  so  little,  w’e  inset  the  description 
given,  by  the  Russian  traveller  Timkouski,  of  Soon- 
garia  and  Chinese  Turkestan: 

“The  winds  are  frequent  during  spring  and  summer 
in  eastern  Turkestan,  but  are  not  violent;  they  do  not 
raise  the  sand  or  uproot  the  trees;  they  only  cast  oflT  the 
leaves  of  the  poplar,  w  illow,  peach,  apricots,  plums, 
pear,  and  apple  trees  of  the  diflerent  species  produced 
in  this  country.  Immediately  after  these  genial  winds 
commence  to  blow,  the  fruit  trees  bloom  with  flowers, 
and  fruit  soon  ripens.  Other  trees  are  clothed  in  ver¬ 
dure,  and  cool  shades  spread  over  the  country.  When 
the  windit  cease  abundant  fogs  replace  them  and  cover 
the  country  with  a  most  benificent  dcw'.  Rains  in 
those  countries  produce  very  injurious  consequences, 
but  happily  they  are  rare;  but  w  hen  they  fall,  even  in 
small  quantities,  while  the  trees  are  in  flower 
they  fade,  and  if  the  rains  are  abui.dant  the  trees 
appear  as  if  covered  w  ith  a  clammy  oil,  and  the  fruits 
are  defective  in  quality.”  This  same  intelligent  au¬ 
thor  informs  us,  that  where  the  soil  is  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  is  warm  and  productive;  that  the  inhabitants 
w  atcT  their  fields  by  canals  of  irrigation;  and  that 
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jfrain  and  other  useful  rcgetables  arc  abundantly  culti 
vated. 

The  Himalaya  constitutes  tlic  southren,  and  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  mass  the  principal  mountain  system  of  Asia 
if  not  of  the  earth,  still  it  is  not  the  southron  buttress 
of  central  Asia;  that  physical  rank  is  due  to  the  Kuen- 
Luen,  out  of  the  vallies  of  which  issue  the  higher 
fountains  of  the  Indus,  Ilruhrnapootrn,  Irrawaddy,  and 
Hewling-Kiang,  and  ihooo  of  tlie  Blue  and  Yellow 
rivers  of  China.  The  Kuen-Iiuen  is  in  one  respect  the 
moat  retnarkahle  of  all  systems  of  mountains:  it  sepa 
rates  the  great  arable  region  of  southeastern  Asia,  from 
the  central  desert  table  land,  over  which  barbarous 
nomades  roam,  and  on  which  nationally  none  hut  such 
hordes  can  exist. 

The  Himalaya  at  about  N.  Lat.  and  in  Long. 
75®  K.  of  Greenwich,  where  it  separates  Indostan  from 
Little  Thibet,  issues  from  a  nucleus  where  it  and  the 
Kiicn-Luen  appear  as  if  confounded.  The  former  con¬ 
tinues,  how'ever,  to  the  southeast  and  thence  east,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  upper  valley  of  llio  Indus  from  that  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  also 
from  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  becomes  suhliincly  distinct. 
To  the  west  of  Djawahir  it  attains  the  elevation  of 
CG,QIO  Knglish  feet;  and  still  more  eastward  and  to  tiie 
east  of  Dliaw'alagliri  it  attains  2B,53G  I'nglish  feet,  the 
greatest  known  land  height  of  the  earth,  and  far  above 
the  ordinary  region  of  the  clouds.  The  plateau  of 
Thibet  enclosed  between  this  mass  and  the  Kuen- 
Luen  is  a  very  elevated  table  land  traversed  by  counter 
minor  mountains  and  excessively  deep  vallies,  along 
w'hich  How  rapid  rivers  rising  in  the  southern  vales  of 
Kuen-Luen,  and  which  uniting  their  waters  in  rivers 
still  larger  traverse  the  Himalaya  by  the  Indus,  Brah¬ 
mapootra,  Irrawaddy,  Sahwen,  and  Hewling-Kiaiig. 
Those  immense  streams  traverse  the  great  southern 
slopes  of  Asia;  the  Indus  into  the  Ariahian  ca  or  In¬ 
dian  ocean;  the  Brahmapootra  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Irrawaddy  and  Sahwen  into  the  Gulf  of  Marta¬ 
ban,  whilst  tlio  prolonged  volume  of  the  Hew  Hng- 
Kiang  finds  an  estuary  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Chi¬ 
na.  To  the  westward  of  Indostan  and  Thibet  the  Hi¬ 
malaya  enters  China  in  tlie’province  of  Yunnan,  and 
inclining  to  a  little  north  of  east  continues  over  China 
to  Uie  channel  of  Formosa.  In  most  of  our  maps  this  gi¬ 
gantic  system  would  appear  to  terminate  with  the  Brah¬ 
mapootra,  whilst  in  fart  it  rises  in  (.'hina  in  numerous  | 
places  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  on  tlie  mean 
Lat.  of  25®. 

To  the  west  of  Indostan  the  system  of  Himalaya  is 
evidently  continued  by  the  Hiiuloo-Koosh,  separating 
Cabu)  from(  f  reat  Buch  aria, and  extending  over  thcPersic 
region  and  llio  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Asia  JVlinor 
to  the  1  lellespont.  It  is  doing  no  violence  to  analogy  to 
regard  tho  mountains  between  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  by  the  general  name  of  Bal¬ 
kans  (Vulcan)  the  Carpathians,  Alps,  and  finally  B}’- 
renees,  and  mountains  of  northern  Spain,  as  fragments 
of  llio  system  of  Himalaya.  Nor  is  this  idea  new, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  strongly  supported  by  tho 
analogy  of  priuiHivc  names.  The  Sanscrit  word  Hem 


signifies  snow,  and  hence,  in  all  rational  probability, 
arose  Imaus,  and  Emodus,  Himolek,  Himalaya,  Hirn- 
adri,  Himachal,  the  Hermus  of  Thrace,  the  llymettus 
of  Attica,  Mens  Imoeus  of  Italy,  and  the  different  moun¬ 
tains  called  Himmel  in  the  German  countries.  It  is 
also  the  root  of  the  German  w'ord  Himmel  signifying 
Heaven. 

In  all  its  extept  the  Himalaya  crosses  the  eastern 
continent  through  1*28  degrees  of  longitude  on  the 
mean  Lat.  of  3G®,  or  through  upwards  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  But  if  w^e  confine  it  to  the  space  it  une¬ 
quivocally  occupies  in  Asia,  or  along  seventy-three 
degrees  of  longitude,  on  about  the  mean  latitude  of 
thirty,  it  stretches  along  upwards  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  mid-distance  rises 
not  only  to  the  most  elevated  but  the  most  massive  of 
all  mountain  systems  of  the  earth. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  great  mountain  systems  of 
Asia  is  general,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  reader  to  conceive  the  position  relatively  of  the 
ethnographical  or  national  subdivisions  of  that  conti¬ 
nent,  but  before  advancing  to  sketch  the  latter  wc  pro¬ 
ceed  to  review  another  class  of  mountains  which  may 
be  regarded  as  transverse  to  those  already  noticed. 

It  w  ould  in  the  minds  of  most  readers  be  perhaps  re¬ 
garded  as  carrying  system  too  far,  to  include  as  part  of 
the  mountain  systems  of  Asia  that  most  extensive 
chain  stretching  along  the  southeastern  border  of  that 
continent,  which  advancing  from  northeast  to  south- 
w'est  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka,  the  in¬ 
sular  groups  of  Kuriles,  Japan  Isles,  Loochoo,  For¬ 
mosa,  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Java.  But  such  a 
classification  will  appear  less  forced  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  review  of  the  great  features  of  Asia 
taken  in  connexion.  When  w^e  view'  not  only  Asia 
but  any  of  the  land  protuberances  of  our  planet  as  re¬ 
presented  on  a  map,  tho  outlines  appear  as  having  no 
regular  principle  of  formation;  but  the  more  w'e  advance 
on  the  examination  of  geographical  analogy,  the  more 
clearly  will  the  fact  be  revealed  to  us,  that  there  exists 
a  most  astonishing  uniformity  approaching  the  regular¬ 
ity  of  crystalization.  The  following  tabular  view  will 
render  these  observations  explicit. 

Kntire  southeastern  roast  of  Asia,  from  the  soutlicrnmost 
I’o’mt  of  Malacca  to  Bhcrings  Straits  deflects  from  the  me¬ 
ridians  of  the  earth  almost  cxoclly  45°,  and  with  an  inter- 
I  tne«iiute  distance  of626G  statue  miles. 

Course  along  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  from  Cape  Verde  in 
Africa  to  the  extreme  northern  Cape  of  Asia,  the  Severo- 
V'ostoshnoi  of  the  Utissians,  or  general  northwestern  range 
of  the  eastern  continent,  deflects  from  tho  meridians  47®  IT, 
and  intermediate  distance  6257  statue  miles. 

Course  from  Cnpc  Horn  of  the  Island  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
South  America,  along  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  to  the  north¬ 
ern  Cape  of  Asia,  defleris  from  the  meridian  of  the  earth 
27',  intermediate  distance  12,240  statute  miles. 

Coast  of  Asia  from  the  eastern  Point  of  Cambodia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  30®  51',  distance  4066  statute  miles. 
Coast  of  North  America  from  Cope  Florida  to  the  Straits  of 
Bellisle,  35^  51',  distance,  2654  statute  miles. 

Line  commencing  at  Cope  Tehuantepec,  province  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  and  following  thence  over  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gen¬ 
eral  .ningc  of  the  southcasiem  coasts  of  North  America  and 
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firccnlaml,  ana  tlienrc  to  ilie  Ulamls  of  Si.it/.b.  rgm,  47  3  ■  b/'istmi  (*!inuls  i  xton^i  in  broken  fragments  alor.of,  or 
44',  distance,  6390  sintuie  niilos.  not  very  far  Inlantl  from,  tlie  ('oromnndel  or  eastern 

Southeastern  coast  of  Indostnn  from  Cnpe  Comorin  to  the  \  coast  of  ln«lostan,  towards  the  preat  common  entuary 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  36°  39',  (lis'anco  1172  8tntu(e  milrs.  1  of  the  (langes  and  nrahinapoolra.  If  we  were  to 
Southeastern  coast  of  Kurope,  from  the  Cape  Metapan  in  the  give  rigid  lorce  to  analog}’,  we  would  rogiird  this  sys- 
Moreu  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dniper,  36°  36',  <li-«tance  920  ■  tcin  as  continued  in  the  mountains  of  Anou-pectou- 
statute  miles.  :  mioii,  which  rise  heyemd  the  mouth  of  the  Hrahma* 

These  lines  so  nearly  parallel  mio-ht  he  greatly  in-  *  pootra,  and  thence  separating  the  basin  ol  that  river 
creased.  Such  as  are  here  given  are  not  derived  from  j  Irom  that  ot  the  irrawathly,  and  pierced  by  the  latter 
measurements  on  maps  but  from  actual  calculation.  To  j  ^^Jid  the  ilcwling-Kiang  and  Blue  river  ol  China; 
apply  their  principles  so  as  to  obtain  precise  notions  of  i  thenco  again  separates  (>hina  Irom  'rhihet,  by  the  local 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  continental  sections  name  ot  Yung-lang  mountains.  Here,  tar  inland  in 
of  the  earth,  the  cylindrical  projection  of  maps  nsnal-  Asia,  wo  have  the  analogy  ot  river  and  mountain  re* 
ly  called  the  Mercator  projection,  is  far  preferable  to  ciprocal  inlluencc  to  guide  us  in  throwing  light  on  the 
any  modification  of  the  globular,  as  the  former  represents  ff<'n?r^'pby  ol  the  latter. 

so  much  better  the  bearings  of  objects.  Let  any  one  Lor  example,  the  Blue  rK’cr  taking  its  extreme 
place  a  Mercator’s  representation  of  the  earth  before  sources  in  the  southern  vallies  of  the  Kuen-Luen,  ami 
him,  and  then  compare  the  coasts  with  the  tables  here  to  the  same  region  of  Upper  Thibet,  from  which  rise 
inserted,  and  some  curious  results  will  become  appa- ;  tboso  also  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  Ilewling-Kiang  or 
rent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  !  river  of  Cambodia.  From  this  remote  and  elevated 
eastern  continent  difier  in  their  range  only  two  degrees  region,  about  N.  lat.  36®,  ami  00®  of  London,  the 
and  eleven  minutes,  or  v/c  may  say  two  degrees  in  three  rivers  pursuing  a  nearly  parallel  general  direc- 
round  numbers,  and  both  following  very  near  a  rlium-  tion  southeastward  ot  about  one  thousand  miles  eoiii- 
bline  of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  When  the  impiiry  is  car-  paralivc  course,  to  where  the  two  western  pierce 
tied  a  step  farther,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  south-  l>oth  the  lliinalnya  and  the  traverse  system  of  Thibet; 
eastern  range  of  Asia  and  similar  range  of  North  Amc-  the  Iirawaddy  thcnco  assuming  a  general  southern 
rica  differ  from  each  other  only  as  36®  21'  to  35®  51',  course,  which  it  pursues  to  its  final  exit  into  its  reoi- 
or  half  a  degree.  The  prodigious  importance  of  this  pient  thcCIulfof  Martaban;  and  the  Ilcwling-Kiang, 
latter  comparison  will  be  introduced  to  the  readers  of  Inflecting  to  something  8.  ofS.  S.  E.  continues  in  that 
the  Examiner  on  another  occasion;  at  present  we  rc-  direction,  to  its  mouth  in  the  (’hincse  sea.  But  the 
turn  to  our  subject — Asia.  Blue  river  having  thus  far  followed  the  general  •lirec- 

The  peninsular  and  insular  range  which  fronts  tion  of  its  collateral  streams,  is  now  turned  at  more 
southeastern  Asia  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  in-  than  a  right  angle  by  the  nucleus  formed  by  the  cross- 
spection  of  a  map  of  that  continent  will  shew  how  ing  of  two  great  mountain  system.s,  and  flowing  thence 
nearly  that  range  is  to  a  parallelism  with  the  opposing  in  a  general  northeastern  direction,  evidently  along  the 
coast,  a  fact  which  will  he  rendered  the  more  worthy  northwestern  base  of  the  traverse  mountain  system, 
of  notice  when  tve  advance  to  an  examination  of  the  receiving  brief  tributaries  from  the  mountains,  but  largo 
transverse  mountains  of  Asia.  Entering  Asia  by  cast-  j  confluent  rivers  from  the  extensive  opposing  slope, 
ern  China,  we  find  a  minor  system,  or  part  of  a  inoun- 1  This  second  section  of  Blue  river  exceeds  a  compara- 
tain  system  separating  the  two  extreme  eastern  pro-  tive  course  of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  brings  its 
vinces  Fukien  and  Chekianj;  from  those  more  inland,  channel  within  less  than  three  hundred  miles  from  that 
Adopting  the  principle  of  direction,  we  cannot  regard  of  A'ellow  river. 

this  system  otherwise  than  merely  interrupted  by  the  Something  less  inland  than  those  of  Blue  river,  the 
deep  basin  of  the  A'ellow  sea,  and  must  rcgaid  it  as  remote  sources  of  the  lloang-ho  or  A'ellow  river,  rise 
continued  in  the  mountain  chain  of  the  peninsula  of  also  from  the  Kuen-Luen;  but  directly  the  reverse  with 
Corea,  and  thence  again  in  the  Pecan  and  Khikata  the  upper  Blue,  the  A'cllow  river  assumes  a  northeast- 
chains  of  eastern  Manchooria,  whose  utmost  prolonga-  ern  direction,  w’liieh  it  maintains  in  comparative  course 
tion  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  according  to  about  one  thousand  miles,  to  where  it  reaches  a  tract 
all  analogy  is  again  only  interrupted  by  the  sea  of  with  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  valley 
Ochotsk,  and  rises  to  the  northw’ard  of  that  sea  in  the  of  the  Danube  above  Orsova,  where  the  latter  river 
Stanovoy  mountains  of  Bussian  geography.  breaks  thrQugli  tlic  (.'arpathians.  The  Yellow  river 

Inside  of  this  exterior  system  spreads  the  great  ba-  j  has  here  evidently  reached  oi;e  of  those  mountain 
sins  of  Mvintchooria  and  China  proper.  To  more  clearly  :  gorges  so  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
understand  the  relations  of  rivers  and  mountains  we  j  where,  turning  at  near  right  angles,  the  stream  traver- 
may  now  recede  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  In-  :  ses  the  mountain  gap,  and  crossing  a  mountain  valley  of 
dostan  or  Cape  Comorin,  from  w  hence  w  e  discover '  about  200  miles  w  ide  meets  another  traverse  chain 
two  systems  of  mountains  diverging  from  each  other, '  and  is  forced  back  into  its  original  direction,  but  with 
and  know’n  as  the  Western  and  Eastern  (Jhauts.*  The  |  an  opposite  course.  It  is  in  this  third  section  of  its 

-  '  entire  course  that  the  Yellow’  river,  flowing  about  four 

*  Ghaul,  from  the  Sanscrit,  means  the  same  as  gate  or  gap, ' - 

and  answers  when  applied  to  mountains,  to  the  Spanish  term  i  nunierotis  points  from  tlio«c  extending  like  cords,  aa  the  Cor- 
Sierra,  or  »n*rform,  and  di«linruishes  mountains  rising  in  *  dillepis  of  the  S| -010:1  rd'*. 
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hundred  miles  directly  towards  the  opposing  channel 
of  liluc  river,  the  two  great  stri'arns,  as  already  ob* 
served,  coming  to  within  three  hundred  miles  of  each 
oilier;  though  from  the  great  inflection  of  Uliic  uver 
on  the  northern  borders  of  Viinnun,  to  that  of  Yellow' 
river  on  the  northern  border  of  the  two  provinces  of  Shen* 
see  and  Shansce,  is  an  inu^rmediate  distance  of  at  least 
fourteen  hundre^d  miles. 

Whoever  carefully  compares  the  rivers  and  moun- 
taiiM  of  Uic  United  iStates,  and  observes  tiieir  recipro¬ 
cal  influences,  w  ill  have  no  hesitation  of  concluding 
that  China,  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  eastern  coast,  is  traversed  by  a  system 
of  mountains,  in  an  'astonishingly  similar  inclination 
to  the  meridians  of  the  earth  w  ith  that  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  eastf^rn  Urazil  in  South  America,  and  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  of  North  America,  and  w'estward  of  which 
Uie  two  immense  rivers  we  have  noticed  rise,  receive 
their  higher  tributaries,  and  forced,  as  we  have  shewn, 
towards  each  other  by  the  same  barrier;  at  length, 
both  turning  at  near  right  angles  traverse,  and  thence 
assuming  a  nearly  parallel  eastern  course,  discharge 
their  vast  m'ass  of  waU  rs  into  the  Tunghayor  Kastem  sea. 

But  the  sure  continuity  of  the  mounUiin  system  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  identify,  is  increased  beyond 
the  v'dlley  of  Yellow  river  and  the  great  wall  of  ('hi- 
na.  'I'hat  remarkable  w  ork  reaches  and  passes  through 
the  mountain  gorge  with  the  river,  in  the  upper  part 
of  Shansce  and  Shensee.  Directly  north  of  this  pass, 
tlic  mountain  chain  rises  there,  known  by  the  Chinese 
as  King-h'an,  the  Siolki  of  Kussian  geography,  and 
pursuing  the  same  general  course  we  have  been  tra¬ 
cing  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  separating  Mant- 
chooria  from  Mongolia,  for  upwards  of  one  thous'and 
miles  is  again  traversed  by  another  great  river,  the 
Amur;  and  beyond  that  river,  again  rising  and  com¬ 
mingled  w  ith,  or  is  the  same  as  the  Yablonoy.  Still 
advancing  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  dilHcult  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  great  and  abrupt  innoction  of 
the  Lena  at  Yakoutsk  is  connected  w  ith  this  system, 
which  eastwrard  of  that  stream  is  continued  to  the 
Frozen  ocean.  No  reader  may  be  surjirised  to  find  a 
system  of  mountains  added  to  geography,  extending 
through  70*^  of  latitude  and  as  many  of  longitude ;  as 
it  w  as  fur  w  ithin  the  current  century  when  Alex.  Hum¬ 
boldt  first  pointed  out  to  Kuro|H'an8  the  tw  o  immense 
mountain  masses  of  Thian-Khan  (Cwlcstial  Moun¬ 
tains)  and  Kuen-Luen.  Adopting  the  method  of  Hum* 
boldt,  wc  venture  to  give  the  title  of  Siolki,  us  the 
best  know  n  and  moat  distinct  chain  of  the  system  we 
have  traced. 

As  a  great  feature  in  physical  geography,  the  Siolki 
is  one  of  immense  importance,  as  it  in  great  part 
hounds  Uie  arable  tracts  of  eastern  Asia  from  the  wide 
spread  inU^rior  table  land.  On  one  side  are  the  most 
numerous  bodit^  of  mankind,  the  most  extensive  em¬ 
pire  in  regard  to  population  ever  fonned  on  the  earth, 
and  a  civilization  of  high  order,  the  antiquity  of  which 
reaches  backwards  beyond  Uie  grasp  of  history ;  whilst 
to  the  norUiw’estandnortli  extends  intenninnblc  wastes, 
which  never  did  nor  ever  can  support  either  a  dense  or 
highly  cuhivatetl  soi'icty.  To  the  southeastward  of] 


the  Siolki,  spread  on  the  continent  Mantchooria,  Ko¬ 
rea,  China,  and  Chin-India,  and  along  the  w  estern  part 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  Uie  thickly  inhabited  Japanese 
and  Loochoo  groups ;  to  the  northw  estward  roam  the 
nomadic  Mongol  under  many  barbarous  sectional 
names.  These  observations  apply,  however,  more 
particularly  to  the  regions  nortiieastward  from  the 
Kuen-Luen.  Southwestward  of  that  latter  and  west¬ 
ward  of  Uie  Siolki,  spreads  Uie  great  natural  sections 
of  Thibet,  Indostau  and  Nepaul  Bootan,  Cashinerts 
and  some  others  of  lesser  note,  w  hich,  if  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  comprise  at  least  one  million  of  square 
miles,  and  more  than  one  hundred  million  of  inhahi- 
tants;  facts  which  w  ill  be  more  particularly  noticed  iq 
the  sequel. 

The  divergance  of  the  tw’o  systems  of  mountains 
know  n  under  one  generic  name,  “  UhauUy'  from  the 
southern  part  of  Indostan,  has  been  already  stated,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  suggested:  we 
now  return  to  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  latter  sys¬ 
tem,  rising  from  the  utmost  extreme  of  the  peninsula, 
follows  the  course  and  almost  along  the  sea-margin  of 
the  Malabar  coast  for  about  one  thousand  miles  to  the 
Tapty  river,  giving  source  in  all  this  distance  to  streams 
llowing  eastward  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Though 
from  the  termination  of  the  Western  Ghauts  there  is  a 
depression  of  six  hundred  miles  wide  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Solimaun  range,  and  to  the  w  est- 
ward  of  the  Indus  river,  the  analogies  of  mountain 
direction  support  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  is  the 
continuation  of  the  former ;  and  adopting  that  hypo¬ 
thesis,  the  system  is  continued,  and  w  ith  a  general 
parallelism  to  the  course  of  the  Indus,  in  a  northerly 
direction  seven  hundred  miles,  to  the  Cabul  river  or 
western  branch  of  the  Indus.  Here  the  system  is 
merely  traversed,  and  not  interrupted  as  it  rises  north 
of  the  Cabul,  and  crossing  the  Hindoo-Kosh  or  Hima¬ 
laya,  is  thence  known  as  the  Beloor,  (ancient  Imaus,) 
and  separating  the  basip  of  the  Indus  from  that  of  the 
Djihoon  or  Amou-Deria;  and  still  more  northw'ardly, 
the  basins  of  the  Sihoon  and  Sarasoo  from  those  of 
Yarkand  and  Soongaria,  merges  into  the  Altai  in  about 
lat.  PJ®,  having,  if  we  unite  the  Ghauts,  Solimaun, 
and  Bleloor  ch'dins  in  one  system,  extended  from  lat. 
8°  N.,  and  in  very  nearly  a  northerly  direction  through 
forty-one  degrees  of  lat.,  or  upwards  of  tw'o  thousand 
eight  hundred  miles,  of  w  hich  distance  about  two 
thousand  one  hundred  is  actual  mountain.  Where  the 
Beloor  and  Altai  merge  into  each  other,  a  range  of 
mountain  or  highland,  called  by  the  Hussians  the  AI* 
ginsky,  and  by  tlie  Kalmucks  Algydim-Shalo,  extends 
from  the  nucleus  northwestwardly  towards,  and  is 
finally  united  to,  the  Urals.  Whether  the  Algydim  is 
or  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  Beloor  remains  doubtful ; 
but  whatever  may  be  its  mountain  connexion,  it  forms 
through  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  physical  limit,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Oby 
and  Aral,  and  also  the  Steppe  of  Kirguis,  southwest 
from  that  of  Ishim  northeast. 

With  the  Urals  or  Oorals,  or  as  the  French  write 
the  term  Ourals,  the  unequivocal  mountain  character 
and  almost  due  northern  direction  is  resumed.  This 
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syateirt  of  eleven  humlred  miles  in  length,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ural  or  laik  river  to  the  soa  of  Kara,  is 
th»^  natural  boumlary  soparatinsf  Kuropc  from  Asia, 
it  is  sin<^ular  in  structure;  the  base  beiii«r  a  lonor  pla¬ 
teau  of  50  or  60  miles  wide  and  rising  to  from  1000  to 
5000  feet  above  the  ocanic  level,  and  on  w  hich,  anrain, 
rise  mountains  from  1000  to  ‘2000  feet.  Were  we  to 
enter  into  particulars,  wo  might  here  state,  that  the 
IJnlian  mountains  are  found  rich  in  minerals,  but  our 
object  being  more  particularly  directed  to  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  and  political  influence  of  mountain  systems, 
we  must  confine  our  article  to  those  subjects. 

Leaving  the  Western  Ghauts  out  of  view%  and  setting 
out  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Indian  ocean  U)  the 
westward  of  the  Indus  river,  and  following  the  chains 
of  Solimaiin,  Beloor,  Algydim,  and  Urals,  except  the 
small  river  of  Cabul,  not  a  single  spring  branch  crosses 
the  groat  system  we  have  last  reviewed.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  most  striking  physical  boundary,  extending  in 
a  general  northerly  direction  entirely  across  the  east¬ 
ern,  and  in  a  distance  of  within  a  small  fraction  of 
tiiree  thousand  miles.  Two  other  circumstances  ren¬ 
der  this  system  remarkable;  first,  it  divides  the  whole 
eastern  continent  into  tw'o  not  very  unequal  portions;  and 
secondly,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Northern  ocean, 
previous  to  the  coiuiuests  and  colonial  emigratiens  of 
the  Uussians,  it  sejiarated  the  Caucasian  nations  of 
the  w’cst,  from  the  Mongolic  or  Tongoosic  nations  of 
the  east.  The  latter  is  a  distinction  which  it  has  only 
lost  northw’ard  of  the  Altai.  Between  the  Himalaya 
and  upper  basin  of  the  Imlus  and  the  Altai,  the  ancient 
Imaus,  modern  Belur-Dagh,  still  separates  tw'o  very 
distinct  races  of  mankind,  the  real  Tartar  or  (Caucasian 
to  the  west,  and  the  feal  Mongol  to  the  east;  and  such 
has  been  its  distinction  from  time  immemorial.  When 
in  ancient  times,  all  the  Asiatic  regions  eastward  and 
horthward  of  the  Caspian  were  designated,  by  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  western  Asia  and  of  Europe, 
Scythia,  and  the  mo<lem  Beloor  called  Imaus,  the  re¬ 
lative  expressions  were  Scythia  Intra  and  Scythia  A\r- 
tra»  tmaum^  or,  Scythia  on  this  side,  and  Scythia  be¬ 
yond  the  Imaus.-  The  system  of  Bclooi*,  when  Hero¬ 
dotus  wrote  his  Melpomene  or  Fourth  Book,  then  as 
Imaus,  held  the  same  relative  place  in  political  geogra¬ 
phy  which  it  does  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  Melpomene,  that 'the  general  features  of  those 
immense  countries  were  not  then  so  very  vaguely 
known  as  we  generally  suppose.  Adopting  the  mo¬ 
dern  names  and  the  descriptions  of  Herotlotus  would 
then  be  as  perfectly  applicable  to  the  respective  sec¬ 
tions  now  as  they  were  when  written.  And  what  is 
more  remarkable,  and  shows  the  enduring  elfocts  on 
man  of  the  physical  features  of  nature  to  which  he  is 
subjected,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Father  of  His¬ 
tory  to  the  Scythians  and  other  nations  of  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  central  Asia,  are  also  as  applicable  now  as 
when  w  ritten.  The  use  of  fire-arms  In  w’ar  is  the  only 
Very  extensive  and  enduring  change  effected  in  twenty- 
three  centuries. 

In  our  modern  geography,  the  names  of  Mongols 
and  Tartars  arc  as  vague  as  were  the  names  of  Scy¬ 
thians,  MassageUe,  Sauromatac,  Issecloues,  and  others 


a'pplieil  to  the  same  nations  by  the  ancients.  At  all 
times,  tho  more  generic  names  of  Scythians  anciently 
and  of  'Fartars  ami  Mongols  in  in'Kli  rn  times,  have 
;>een  used  to  designate  sometimes  a  distinct  people, 
and  at  others,  applied  to  all  the  nomadic  nations  north¬ 
east  from  the  Euxino  and  ('aspian  seas,  and  into  the 
heart  of  Asia.  'Plie  same  uncert'ainty  prevails  in  tho 
use  of  geographical  terms.  'Fho  name  'FarUiry  is  yet 
extended  by  modern  European  nations  to  the  countries 
extending  from  the  Caspian  to  the  seas  of  Japan  and 
Ochotsk,  and  include  under  it  countries  inhabited  not 
only  by  distinct  nations,  but  by  races  -as  ditferent  from 
each  other,  and  far  more  distant  in  space,  and  much 
more  mutually  inaccessible  ihan  are  tho  southern  Eu¬ 
ropeans  from  the  negro  of  the  central  regions  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  It  is  lime  that  more  precise  views  w  ere  t-aken  of 
such  extensive  regions  of  the  habitvil»lo  earth,  and  this 
necessity  is  enhanced,  as  from  their  connections  w’ith 
Europeans,  ami  the  increasing  intluence  of  (treat  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Bussia  in  Asia,  they  arc  coming  daily  more 
visible  and  more  important. 

We  have  taken  a  rough  dmft  of  the  skeleton  of  ciist- 
ern  and  northern  Asia.  We  have  seen  its  great  north¬ 
ern  slope  falling  by  gentle  dt'clivity  from  the  central 
mountains  until  terminating  in  vast  marshy  plains  fio- 
zen  two-thirds  of  the  year.  'Flie  centre  w  o  have  be¬ 
held  as  an  immense  and  very  elevated  naked  table 
land  without  oceanic  discharge,  thinly  inhabited  by 
W’anderino-  nations  w’ithout  cities  or  fixed  habitatirui  of 
any  kind.  The  eastern  sections,  such  as  Mantchooria, 
China,  Japan  and  Anam,  apj>oar  as  the  residences  of 
nations  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  ami 
claiming  an  anti(|uity  of  civilization  beyond  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  historical  research.  In  the  south,  we  be¬ 
hold  the  abundant  and  lengthened  rivers  and  wide 
spreading  peninsulas  of  Indostan  and  Chin-India  pro¬ 
jecting  their  salient  points  towards  the  equator  and 
reaching  far  into  the  northern  part  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  here  again  we  have  found  numerous  nations  and 
an  antirpiity  of  civilization  without  a  title  page  to  tell 
us  w  hen  it  commenced.  And  here  w  hen  wc  shall  Comei 
to  review  the  nations  politically,  wo  sh-all  find  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  people  dominant  and  stretching  their  gigantic 
armis  towards  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  In  fine,' 
w'e  have  seen  the  vast  Asia  presenting  from  the  equator 
to  far  w  ithin  the  arctic  zone,  all  the  varieties  of  soil^ 
all  the  elevations  of  surface  from  the  ocean  level  to  the 
heaven-piercing  peaks  of  the  Himalaya;  w'c  have  glanc¬ 
ed  from  the  icy  shores  of  the  northern  ocean,  over  the 
cold  and  desolate  Siberia,  over  the  high  and  equally 
desolate  Mongolia;  we  have  traced  the  rocky  ribs  of 
the  earth,  the  Altaian,  Thian-Khan,  Kuen-Luen,  and 
the  still  more  massy  Himalayan  mountains.  Wc  have 
had  before  us  those  immense  rivers,  rising  from  rills 
in  the  central  vales,  and  gradually  swelling,  carrying 
their  volumes  by  the  names  of  tho  Oby,  Yenisei,  and 
Lena  into  the  Frozen  Ocean;  by  that  of  Anncr  into  the’ 
sea  of  Ochotsk;  and  by  the  Hoang- Ho  and  Kiang-Ku 
over  China  into  the  Pacific;  by  the  Hewling-Kiang 
into  the  Sea  of  China;  by  the  Irrawaddy  into  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban ;  by  the  long  celebrated  streams  of  Brah¬ 
mapootra  and  Ganges  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  by 
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the  majcitlic  Indus  into  ihu  Indian  ocean.  \Vu  now 
{lass  into  a  contif^uous  tliou^h  very  dilVercnt  region. 

Hy  a  sini^ular  contrast,  the  ^reat  elevation  of  (central 
Asia,  risin;^  as  the  hi((host  parts  of  iho  eartii,  cither  as 
table  land  or  mountairM  and  followed  w’estwardly  hy 
the  deepest  depression,  is  not  filled  with  water  which 
exists  on  the  surface  of  the  planet ;  We  may  for  all 
^^oneral  purposes,  include  under  the  head  of  “  Cmpian 
/itwin,”  all  the  space  enclosed  in  the  follow  ing  outlines: 
south  by  the  llindoo-Koosh  and  mountains  of  i*ersia; 
west  by  the  Caucasus  an  1  its  ramifications;  norlliw'cst 
hy  the  dividing  ridges  hetw'een  the  sources  of  the  Don 
and  Wolga;  on  the  noilh  the  Valday  hills  of  Jlussia; 
northeast  liy  the  Uralian  and  Algydim'Slialo  mourn 
tains,  and  cast  by  the  Hcloor  mountains.  Within  this 
immense  periinate  is  inehided  a  habitable  surface  of 
at  least  two  millions  two  hundred  tliousand  s<(uare 
miles, and  including  the  surfaces  of  the  Caspian,  Aral, 
and  other  waters,  an  entire  area  of  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  Hf|uare  miles.  Of  tliis  singular  depression 
the  surface  of  the  C.’aspian  occUjiies  the  low’est  level. 
Tno  relative  levels  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  have 
not  yet  been  very  laccuratcly,  if  at  all  determined.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  Aral  is  rather  higher 
than  the  C/aspian,  though  there  is  no  doubt,  hut  that 
around  both,  there  is,  at  the  lowest  computation,  one 
hundred  thousand  8.|uarc  miles,  inhabited  by  man,  be¬ 
low  tho  level  of  the  Duxino  or  Northern  ocean,  or  that 
of  tho  Mediterranean  or  lialtic.  This  concavity  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  observable  on  the  face  of 
moon.  The  bottom  of  Uic  (\ispian  is  generally  shal- 
low’,  but  in  some  parts,  bottom  could  not  be  found  at  a 
depth  exceeding  two  thousand  feet;  it  is  thcrcfore,not 
only  at  the  surface,  hut  bottom  also,  an  excessively 
deep  basin,  having  no  other  similar  example  on  the 
earth.  So  large  and  commercial  a  city  as  Astrakan, 
w  ith  at  least  50,(M)0  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Delta 
of  the  Wolga,  upw’ards  of  three  hundred  feet  below’ 
the  oceanic  level,  and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
Turku,  and  to  probably  near  the  w  hole  northern  prov¬ 
ince  of  Persia,  Mazzanderan,  and  tlio  city  of  Astra- 
bad,  and  some  other  places. 

Politically, the  Kussians  possess  all  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  basin, and  indeed  in  it, their  empire  had  its  cra¬ 
dle  if  not  its  birth,  and  into  its  southeasU'rn  extreme  arc 
now’  advancing  the  Dritish  from  India.  In  it,wa3  founded 
•and  in  it  declined  and  perished,  tJie  sanguinary  empire 
of  Tain’arlano,  and  in  it,  events  of  more  or  less  moral 
eonscviueucc  have  transpired  during  the  long  lapse  of 
centuries  since  the  ago  of  C’yrus,  who  according  to  the 
most  credited  hUtorians,found  tliercor  in  Western  Mon¬ 
golia  a  term  to  his  con<iiiests  and  life.  lJut  bocoiuinglho 
theatre  on  w  hich  tw’o  great  Huropoan  empires  are  now 
encroaching,  it  assumes  a  new  aspect  and  claims  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  w  hole  nations  of  Asia,  Duropc,and  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  view’  of  the  political  relations  of  these  regions 
will  employ  another  paper  in  the  K\aminer;w’c  now’ 
proewd  with  the  geographic’al  and  statistic.il  views. 

The  great  slope  of  the  Peloor  falling  towards,  do  not 
from  some  intermediate  elevations,  hmcIi  tho  (^aspian 
in  such  manner  as  to  admit  the  two  large  rivers  Djihoon 
and  Amon-Daiia,  and  Sihoon  or  Sir  Deria  to  reach  that  * 


sea  as  their  recipient,  as  w  as  long  suppjjsed  to  be  the 
case ;  on  the  contrary,  both  river  channels  incline  to  the 
northw  est  and  have  their  discharge  into  tlie  Aral.  The 
much  larger  and  more  southern  river,  tho  laxartes  of 
the  ancient,  now  \mou-Deria,  has  its  remote  fountaina 
in  both  tho  lieloor  and  Ilindoo-Koosh,  and  after  a  com. 
parative  course  of  about  eight  hundred  miles,  falls  into 
tho  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Aral.  This  river,  the 
OxuH  of  some  ancient  w’riter,  the  Djihoon  of  the  Arabi¬ 
ans,  tho  Nephthala  of  the  Turk,  -and  Aiuou-Deria  of 
our  modern  geography,  has  always  been  a  stream  of 
great  historical  notoriety,  and  as  a  physical  limit,  is  al¬ 
so  remarkable.  Its  course  is  very  nearly  parallel,  and 
about  cqui-distant  from  the  Persian  gulf  andAlgydim- 
Shalo  mountains,  and  about  nine  hundred  miles  from 
each.  In  every  political  struggle  w  hich  has  had  this 
region  for  its  theatre,  the  great  river  of  Bucharia  as  it 
is  often  called,  has  been  an  important  object.  It  w’as  so 
in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  those  of  Alexander,  and  when 
the  entiiusiastic  follow'crs  of  Mahomet  reached  its  banks; 
it  was  so  when  the  Turks,  Mongols,  and  Tartars  in  turn, 
held  the  beautiful  plains  it  waters,  and  in  all  human 
probability,  it  will  be  so,  w  hen  British  and  Russian 
pow  er  will  there  meet  to  contend  for  tlie  mastery  of 
Tartary.  But  we  retrace  our  steps  and  resume  our  sur¬ 
vey  at  tho  common  mouth  of  tlie  Brahmapootra  and 
(iangos. 

This  course  of  survey  may  demand  some  explanation. 
With  the  head  of  tlic  Bay  of  Bengal  and  convmon  es¬ 
tuary  of  tho  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  commences  the 
Caucasian  family  of  mankind,  and  w’hich  thence  south- 
w’ardly  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  farthest  Is¬ 
lands  of  Europe,  forms  the  numerous  nations  which  at 
all  limes  have  acted  so  great  a  part,  and  who  now’  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  eve  of  a  still  more  wide  devolopement,  and 
in  particular  on  the  great  theatre  we  have  been  review’- 
ing.  Independent  again  of  political  considerations,  if 
we  view  these  regions  physically,  we  find  the  great  air- 
able  tract  of  Indiston,  follow’ed  on  the  northw’estward 
towards  the  Caspian  but  the  desert  character  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  spreading  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf  and  Indian  ocean,  reaches  and  passes  the  Indus 
tow’ards  the  mouth,  invading  Indostan,  to  which  latter 
w’c  now’  direct  our  attention. 

Under  a  generic  term  now’  truly  classic,  the  ancients 
and  most  of  the  moderns,  comprise  three  great  regions 
of  southern  Asia.  The  Dekhan,  or  middle  India,  the 
Peninsula  or  southern  India,  and  northern  Indostan. — 
These  divisions  may  be  convenient,  but  resting  on  no 
definite  physical  principles,  must  be  vague.  Indos- 
taii  has  been  also,  so  often  everrun  by  invaders,  who 
each  imposed  new’  names  and  new  8ub-cUvision9,w'hich 
have  rendered  the  interior  geography  of  this  country  a 
choas.  The  general  and  most  received  names  are  most¬ 
ly  Persian.  Sian  in  that  language  signifies  country^ 
whence  Indostan,  Indoostan,  Hindoostan,  and  Siiid- 
houstiin.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Soliniaun 
mountains  w’cst  of  the  Indus ;  and  may  now  observe 
that  taken  in  its  widest  extent,  Indostan  is  hounded 
w’csl  hy  that  chain;  north  by  the  Himalaya;  norlhea**i 
hy  Aracan.or  the  mountains  of  Vn()u-pecton-Miou;80uth- 
cast  hy  the  Bay  of  Bengal, and  southwest  by  the  northern 
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part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  W ithin  these  limits  extends 
a  space,  haring  a  not  very  rude  approach  to  a  triangle, 
and  including  an  area  of  one  million  fire  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Limiting  Indostan, howev¬ 
er,  on  the  northwest  by  the  Indus,  and  leaving  out  also 
CashmoTe,and  Nepanl  will  still  contain  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  will  be  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  relative  extent  about  tls  seven  to  fourteen.  Ly¬ 
ing  betwen  8®  and  35®  N.latitude,oi  extending  through 
97  degrees  of  latitude  with  considerable  difference  of 
relative  level,  the  climate  of  Indostan  varies  consider¬ 
ably.  The  northern  tropic  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  In¬ 
dus  about  one  degree  to  the  north,  and  that  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  and  Brahmapootra  only  a  very  little  more  to  the 
south,  and  leaving  most  of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges, 
and  all  that  of  the  Indus  to  the  north,  divides  the  whole 
country  into  two  very  nearly  equal  sections. 

Physically,  Indostan  is  composed  of  two  inclined 
planes.  The  first,if  we  advance  from  the  eastward,may 
be  called  the  slope  of  Bengal,  and  drained  into  thattn- 
angular  Bay,  named  from  the  Province  of  Bengal. — 
This  great  inclined  plane  is  drained  by  the  Ganges, 
Mohanuddy,  Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Cavery  rivers, 
and  confluents,  with  other  smaller  streams,and  narrow¬ 
ing  from  its  broadest  part  along  the  basin  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  where  it  is  about  eleven  hundred  miles  wide,  to  a 
'.nere  point  at  Cape  Comorin.  From  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  extreme  higher  sources  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Him¬ 
alaya  mountains,  by  a  line  not  materially  deviating 
from  the  meridian  of  78®  east  of  London,  is  sixteen 
hundred  miles,  and  the  whole  comprising  an  area  of  at 
least  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles. 

The  second  or  western  slope  commences  also  on  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  IndoStan,and  from  thence,  in 
a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  to  the  Tapty  river; 
the  width  in  no  part  exceeds  fifty  miles,  and  in  some 
not  above  twenty  miles.  This  long  rocky  margin  is 
traversed  by  numerous  rapid  rills  from  the  w’estem 
Ghaut3,and  constitutes  the  Malabar  coast  of  Indostan. 
The  Tapty,  Nerbuddah,  and  Mahy  rivers  drain  a  rap¬ 
idly  retiring  and  deep  indenting  slope  :  the  higher  sour¬ 
ces  of  the  Nerbuddah  rising  above  six  hundred  miles 
inland,and  interlocking  with  those  of  the  Soane  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  and  those  of  the  Mahanuddy  and  God¬ 
avery  rivers.  But  uniting  the  confined  basins  of  the 
Tapty  and  Nerbuddah  together,  they  do  not  exceed  a 
breadth  of  sixty  miles  ;  but  with  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
and  basins  of  the  Mahy  and  Cutch,  the  slope  rapidly 
widens  tow’ards  the  great  inclined  plain  of  the  Indus. 
Here  we  are  led  into  an  immense  slope  fallings.  S.  W. 
from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  with  a  general  breadth  not  diflfering 
materially  from  four  hundred  miles ;  area  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles. 

With  the  Indus  slope  commences  to  be  apparent  the 
true  and  peculiar  character  of  southern  Asia.  The 
whole  great  slope  towards  the  bay  of  Bengal  is  highly 
productive,  and  remarkably  supplied  with  rivers  and 
their  constituent  streams  ;  but  even  with  the  higher  re¬ 
mote  fountains  of  the  Jumna,  or  of  its  great  confluent, 
Chumbal  river,  the  desert  features  begin  to  appear,and 
passing  into  the  southeaslerh  part  of  the  Indus  basin, 
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in  the  provinces  of  ^inde,  Jeysulmair,  Bicanair,  and 
some  other  smaller  districts,  the  country  becomes  arid, 
barren,  sandy,  and  liable  to  long  drought,  one  instance 
of  which  took  place  in  1812,  when  the  inhabitants 
fell  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  from  the  failure 
of  the  annual  rain  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Indus, 
like  the  Nile,  flows  out  of  a  productive,  over  a  desert 
region,  and  like  the  Nile  again,  the  Indus  receives  no 
tributary  streams  of  any  consequence,  below  the  influx 
of  the  Chunaub  or  united  w’atcrs  of  the  Punjaub,  in  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles  comparative  course, 
as  the  deserts,  if  not  actually  reaching,  approach  ve¬ 
ry  near  the  margin  of  the  great  river,  whose  most  dis¬ 
tant  fountains  rise  in  w’estem  Thibet  w’ith  those  of 
Brahmapootra,  and  from  the  southern  vales  of  Kuen- 
Luen. 


We  have  been  the  more  minute  with  our  notice  of 
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Indostan  from  a  fact  not  generally  observed  ;  that  is, that 
the  range  of  productive  soil,  comprising  Chin-India, 
and  all  southern  and  central  Indostan,  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  interior  mountains,  and  with  those  mountains 
incline  more  north w^ardly,  and  therefore  spreading  to* 
wards  the  Caspian.  Though  no  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus  bears  any  near  approach  to  the  fertility  of 
that  of  the  Ganges,  and  more  southern  rivers  of  Indos¬ 
tan,  still  the  provinces  of  Multaun,  Lahore,  and  Cash- 
mere,  admit  a  coinparitively  dense  population.  These 
provinces  comprise  that  part  of  the  Indus  basin  below’  the 
Himalaya,  to  the  desert  country  we  have  already  noti¬ 
ced, and  passing  the  Indus,  is  followed  to  the  northwest¬ 
ward  by  Cabul,or  Afghanistan.  This  latter  is  the  coun¬ 
try  which  has  been  recently  invadedtrom  Indostan  by  the 
British.  Precision  as  to  the  bounds  of  these  countriest 
from  their  names,we  have  already  observed,  is  impracti¬ 
cable,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  it  is  from  these 
reasons  that  we  have  laid  more  stress  on  physical  than 
political  geography.  But  with  such  lights  as  the  best 
European  authorities  afford  us,  we  proceed. 

Cabul,  or  Afghanistan,  is  reached  from  Indostan 
through  Lahore  or  country  of  the  Seiks,  and  as  laid 
down  on  our  best  maps  has  Indostan  east,  Beloochis- 
tan  south,  Persia  west,  and  Independent  Tartary  or 
Great  Bucharia  north.  This  celebrated  country  be¬ 
tween  latitudes  28®  and  37®  N.,  is  composed  of  three 
inclined  planes,  all  descending  from  a  very  elevated 
interior  table  land.  The  western  side  drained  by  the 
Hind  men  river,  into  an  internal  lake  without  an  outlet, 
called  the  sea  of  Dzurrah,  comprises  an  extensive  val¬ 
ley  between  the  Hitidoo-Koosh,  Solimaiin,and  a  chain 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Beloochistan. 

On  the  opposing  or  northern  slope  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  falls  the  second  plane,  sometimes  called  the 
kingdom  of  Balkh.  This  slope  comprises  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  higher  basin  of  the  Amou-Deria,  and  is 
the  country  so  famed  in  ancient  times  under  the  name 
of  Bactriana,  and  by  the  Arabians  as  Mawaralnahr.— 
From  the  earliest  ages  thiscountry  has  been  one  of  the 
great  commercial  caravan  route8,and  is  now  sought  for  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  by  the  merchant  conquerors  of  In¬ 
dostan. 


H2 


The  third  great  inclined  plane  of  Afghanistan,  falls 
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from  the  Solimaum  mountains  towards  the  Indus,  and 
though  about  fire  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  in  no  part 
ono  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide.  It  is  this  narrow 
border  which  it  as  often  regarded  ns  a  part  of  Indostan, 
ns  Afghanistan. 

As  now  regarded,  Afghanistan  extends  /rom  the 
mountains  of  Beloochistan  to  the  Djihoon,  and  from 
the  Indus  Kiver  to  the  deserts  of  central  A  eastern  Per¬ 
sia,  comprising  a  high  and  salubiious  country  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square  miles.  Tiic  names 
ot  the  country  and  of  the  people  are  Persian, in  which 
language  the  former  are  railed  Afghans,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  Afghanistan,  or  “  The  Jlfi'hana  Country."  In  In¬ 
dia  these  people  are  called  Patans.  In  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  they  call  themselves  Poosiitoun,  and  in  tlie  plu¬ 
ral  Pooshtanneh.  In  the  progress  of  historical  revolu¬ 
tion  the  names  of  all  mlions  have  been  subject  to  mu¬ 
tation,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  earth  probably  so 
much  as  in  eastern  Asia. 

Under  its  various  names  the  great  country  we  have 
before  us,  has  been  of  immense  historical  consequence, 
and  to  go  no  farther  Irack  in  the  immense  volume  ofj 
history  than  to  A.  D.  1030,  it  was  the  centre  of  an  cm-j 
pirc  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges.  In  af¬ 
ter  centuries  it  shared  inllic  revolutions  of  the  Kalifate, ! 
Turkish, and  Persian  einpiros,  but  in  17 17,  at  the  death  j 
of  the  monarch  of  Persia,  Nadir  Schah,  or  as  bcl-| 
ter  known,hy  the  name  of  Kouli-Khan, it  became  inde-' 
pendent  of  Persia, under  Abdallah,  one  of  his  officers,  j 
and  for  nearly  a  century  has  held  the  rank  of  a  king- 1 

dom.  I 


Herat,  one  of  its  capitals,  is  situated  iu  one  of  the 
gorges  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  on  a  branch  of  Ted- 
gend  river;  N.  latitude  31°  and  longitude  E.  of 
London;  and  about  six  hundred  miles  nearly  due  west 
from  Altoi  k  on  the  Indus  ;  eight  hundred  \.  E.  by  E. 
from  Bushiro  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  live  hundred 
S.  E.  by  E.  from  Asirahad  on  the  Caspian.  Tliis  is 
amongst  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  cities  of  this 
great  section  of  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  it  was 
called  lleri,  ainl  gave  name  to  an  extensive  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the  empire  of 
Tainarlanc.  After  many  changes  of  fortune  it  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  Kouli-Khan  in  1731,  hut  re-taken  by  iho  Afglian 
king,  Abdallah,  in  1749.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  is  admirably 
hituaU'd  for  commerce,  ami  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  hciween  Europe  and  India. — 
It  is  thus  described  iu  the  geograpli}'  of  Laicnaudii  re, 
llalbi,  and  Herot.  “.Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
covered  with  villages,  separatctl  by  plantations  of  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  along  the  banks  of  the  IVdgcnd  rive'r.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  sun  dried  brick,  but  surrouml- 
ed  by  considerable  suburbs,  peopled  by  100,000  people, 
but  built  without  elegance  or  regularity.  Its  commerce 
is  of  such  importance  that  its  annual  revenue  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  1,500,000  francs,  equal  to  230,000  dollars.'’ 


I 


I 


! 


This  city  was  recently  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Sehah  of  Persia,  instigated  and  assisted,  say  the 
British,  by  Russia.  Still  more  rocciuly,  Criiish  armies 
have  p»‘ne»rated  in*o  the  which,  in  all  proba¬ 


bility,  will,  at  no  very  distant  day  render  ibis  regiofi 
the  theatre  of  war  between  two  European  states. 

Before  we  enter  the  P»Tsic  region,  westward  of 
Herat,  let  us  pass  the  Djihoon  into  Great  Tartary,  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  comprising  the  provincial  divisions  of 
Great  Bucharia,  Khiva,  Kho-Khan,  Turcomania,  Ba- 
dakshan,  and  Kirgiiis,  spreading  over  the  space  between 
the  Bcloor  mountains,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  be¬ 
tween  Afghanistan  and  European  Russia.  In  latitude 
it  extends  from  37°  to  55°  N.  and  comprises  about  one 
million  of  square  miles.  In  our  books  this  extensive 
country  is  called  ^^Independent  Tartary"  an  unmean¬ 
ing  term  conveying  no  definite  idea  ;  the  much  more 
appropriate  name  from  the  Persian  is  Turkestan.  It 
has  already  been  stated  in  this  article  as  being  the 
ancient  Scythia  Infra  Imaum.  Over  these  wide  spread 
regions  roamed  those  Scythian  nomades,  so  graphi¬ 
cally,  though  briefly  described  in  the  Melpomene  of 
Herodotus,  under  the  general  name  of  «Saca?,  or  Massa- 
l^etuc.  They  are  so  described  by  a  pen,  whese  tracts 
time  seems  unable  to  efiacc,  and  the  Tartars  remain  still 
mixed  pastoral,  agricultural  and  commercial.  They 
were  so  when  Herodotus  wrote,  and  they  are  also  war¬ 
like.  They  have,  with  some  comparatively  bhort 
intervals,  remained  free  from  foreign  domination. 
According  to  our  ideas,  or  our  prejudices,  they  are 
barbarians,  hut  we  may  remark,  that  almost  every 
nation,  adopting  its  own  standard  as  the  measure  of  per¬ 
fection  or  approaeh  towards  perfection  by  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  have  invented  or  adopted  depreciating  terms 
for  other  nations.  We  very  complaccnily  console  our¬ 
selves,  by  the  use  of  these  borrowed  epithets,  w  ithout 
very  carefully  examining  into  their  correctness,  or  re¬ 
flecting  how  naturally  or  justly  ihcT  may  often  bo 
retorted.  Though  wc  may  indulge  some  doubt  as  to 
their  entire  correctness,  the  following  are  the  general 
provincial  subdivisions  of  Tartary, — Great  Bucharia, 
Kho-khan,  Chersabes,  Hissar,  Ramid,  Koulab,  Badak- 
shan,  Dcrwazlli,  country  of  ifie  Usbccs — Arabians, 
country  of  the  Turcomans,  Kirguez,  and  Kaflferislan. 

In  one  essential  respect.  Tartary  strongly  resembles 
Europe.  Tlie  Tartars,  similar  to  Europeans,  are  (Cau¬ 
casians,  and  amongst  themselves  speaking  dialects  of 
a  common  language  ;  are  in  every  essential  property 
of  form  and  feature,  distinct  from  the  ?*longol,  with 
wlioin  in  name  and  race  they  have  been  ignorantly 
confounded.  Even  Sisniontli,  under  the  name  of 
'I\irtar  lias  described  the  Mongol  i 

I 

“  'riie  Tartar  [Mongol]  race,”  says  that  author  “i? 
distinguished  by  a  large  head,  dun  ye  llow  complexion, 
sinall  sunken  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  thin  and  feeble  heard, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  square  body.”  These 
arc  the  exact  tharaeU'rislics  of  the  Mongol  or  Cal* 
tnuc.  Tall  i  lalurc,  European  features,  and  form  of  the 
cranium ;  u  railn  r  sallow  complexion,  and  hair  stid 
and  curled,  with  a  beard  abundant  and  long  when 
suHTcred  to  grow,  distinguish  the'  Tartar  from  the 
miss-hapen  monster,  stooped  as  if  crushed,  flat  nose, 
projecting  chc'ck  bones,  chin  thin  of  beard  and  that  in 
patches,  and  with  head  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  the 
body,  vho  roams  over  the  steppes  and  deserts  ol 
M  'hg'^’ia.  The  countries,  re^p^clivclj' inhabited  by  ths 
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two  races,  constitute  also  two  physical  regions.  The 
Mongols  of  whom  the  Calmucs  are  a  branch,  occupy 
all  the  Central  table  land  of  Asia,  from  the  Delur 
mountains  and  lake  Palcaii,  to  the  mountains  of  Siolki, 
and  great  wall  of  China,  from  whence  they  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  much  more  highly  civilized  branches  of 
the  same  race,  the  Mantchoo,  and  Chinese, and  indeed 
also,  the  Japanese. 

The  Tartar  has  remained  master  definitively  of  the 
vast  country  w’e  have  noticed  in  connexion  with  his 
national  name;  and  a  country  to  which  the  names  cf 
Tartary  or  Turkestan  are  alike  applicable,  as  the  real 
national  generic  name  of  the  Tartar  is  Turk, 

According  to  Abul-Ghazi-Khan,  the  Tartar  so  calh  d, 
forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  'I’urkish  nation  ;  or  in 
other  w’ords  the  two  terms  designate  the  same  jieople. 
Europe  oflTeis  in  the  Teutonic,  Dutch,  and  German, 
terms  for  the  same  nation,  a  striking  analagous  exam¬ 
ple;  and  English  and  Hriton  aft'ord  an(»ther.  Tartary 
or  Turkestan,  was  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  over¬ 
whelmed  and  long  oppressed  by  Mongol  hordes,  under  j 
Zinghis  Khan,  his  sons,  and  grandsons.  The  Tar¬ 
tars  not  only  mingled  with,  hut  formed  the  larger 
parts  of  those  terrible  armies,  which  swept  as  a  besom 
of  destruction  over  so  much  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
finally  obliterated  the  name,  as  they  did  the  pow'cr, 
westward  of  the  Bcloor  mountains  of  their  conquerors 
the  Mongols. 

If  we  regard  tho  Tartars  of  the  present  time  nation¬ 
ally,  they  are  found  only  in  Little  Bucharia,  eastward 
of  the  Beloor,  w’hcre  they  arc  subject  to  China.  West¬ 
ward  of  the  Bcloor,  they  are  still  the  largest  mass  of 
inhabitants  in  several  districts  of  the  Tlussian  Empire, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Independent  'I'artary,  or 
Turkestan,  is  only  a  part  of  what  might  he  called  etho- 
nographicaily  by  tliat  name,  but  confining  the  term  to 
those  extensive  countries  having  Russia  in  Asia  X. ; 
Russia  in  Europe  X.  V/.;thc  Caspian  Sea  W.;  Beloor 
mountains  E. ;  and  the  Djihoon  River  south  ;  w  e  have 
before  us  a  space  equal  to  all  Europe  westward  of  a 
line  draw’n  nortlnvard  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  as  extensive  as 
was  the  territorj'  of  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  The  reader  who  has  not  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  may  he  greatly  surprise<l  to  dl.seov- 
er,  that  with  all  Indostan,  Afghanistan,  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  Tartary,  or  an  aggregate  exceeding  hco  mil- 
Horn  five  hundred  ihousand  square  miles,  wc  have 
still  not  reached  the  extent  of  those  eounlries  into 
which  the  arms  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are 
extending. 

The  Persic  region  in  onr  hooks  has  been  very  in¬ 
definitely  extended,  and  from  the  local  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  P'Ans,  wc  have  applied  the  term  to  countries, 
never,  at  any  time,  subject  to  the  people  wc  call  Per¬ 
sians.  Under  the  general  term  is  often  included  the 
whole  apace  from  the  Euphrates  W.,  to  the  Indus  E., 
and  north  and  south  from  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Djihoon  river. 
This  is  to  confound  countries  and  nations  ! 

The  kingdom  of  Persia  or  Iran,  comprises  the  west¬ 


ern  part  of  the  Persic  region,  and  has  the  Caucusian 
provinces  of  Russi.*,  X.  W.,  the  Caspian  Sea  N., 
Tartary  X.  E.,  Afghanistan  E.,  Beloochistan  S.  E., 
the  Persian  Gulf  S.,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  \V.  The 
extreme  northern  part  of  Persia,  on  the  Caspian,  or 
province  of  ^Ia2arlderan,  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  flat, 
and  also,  excessively  unhealthy  strip,  followed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
distinctive  character  of  which  is  the  great  extent  of 
saline  rather  than  sandy  deserts.  One  of  these  called 
the  (ireat  Salt  Desert,  is  about  four  luindred  inilr.s 
long  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  witle.  The  la}er  of 
salt  after  a  long  drought  is  often  more  than  an 
incl;  in  thickness.  Over  these  tracts  herbage  and 
permanent  fountains  are  rare,  and  the  wliole  country  is 
rcmaikahlc  for  the  scarcity  and  limited  course  of  its 
rivers.  The  country  rises  on  the  south  as  well  as 
north  by  a  rapid  acclivity  from  the  Persian  gulf.  The 
interior  is  swept  by  piercing  wimls  in  winter,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  excessive  heats  in  summer.  It  extends  from 
latitude  Co  to  33  X.  ExcejU  the  extremes  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  Persian  gulf,  Persia  is  a  healthy  country, 
and  with  tho  general  character  of  Arabia,  the  surface 
is  either  sterile  desert  or  tracts  smiling  in  all  the  lux¬ 
uriance  of  the  richest  vegetation.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  inhabited  sections,  which  sustain  any 
coTisiderablc  density  of  population  form  an  irregular 
semi-circlc  round  three  sides  of  the  great  interior  des¬ 
ert.  Astrabad,  Mazandcian  and  Ghilan,  border  on  the 
Caspian;  Azerbijan,  Irac-Adjcmi,  Louristan  and 
Kliusistan,  are  mountainous  districts  on  tho  west; 
w  hilst  Ears,  Kennan,  and  Lnristan  constitute  southern 
or  tropical  Persia. 

Persia  or  Iran,  whether  we  extend  it  to  fill  the  wide 
space  assigned  to  it  by  many  writers,  or  restrict  it  to 
its  proper  limits,  is  a  region  upon  which  great  einpirCK 
have  risen  and  fallen,  and  wliich  during  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  centuries  past,  has  maintained  a  share, 
someiiines  highly  commanding  cnc,  in  the  polic}* 
of  nations.  Placed  as  it  is  now  between  two  greatly 
powerful  and  encroaching  empires,  it  is  again  perhaps 
destined  to  fall  a  prey  to  one  or  both  ;  or,  as  has  been 
the  case  more  than  once,  rise  a  giant  under  some  able 
leader.  We  shall  have  another  occasion  to  bring  Per¬ 
sia  into  view*  historically;  wenow  proceed  loclose  this 
article  by  noticing  an  extensive  country,  which  is  one 
of  those  so  often  f  <puvrcally  united  to  it,  but  at  all 
limes  nationally,  and  except  during  some  momentary 
military  occupation,  politically  distinct. 

Bo!  jochistan,  the  ancient  Gedrosia,  and  the  Makran 
of  Arabian  geography,  extends  along  the  Arabian 
sea  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  fills  the  space  br- 
tw'oon  the  Sdlimaiin  Mountains  and  the  eastern  borders 
of  liaristan  and  Kennan,  'apd  inland  to  the  southern 
borders  of  Afghanistan.  Taken  a?  a  whole, it  is  a  vast 
basin  of  sand,  particularly  towards  the  ocean,  but 
meliorates  towards  its  northern  frontier.  J3imilar  to 
Persia,  it  is  devoid  of  permanent  rivers.  Such  streams 
as  do  flow  from  tlic  interior  arc  mere  torrents  sw  elled 
by  w  inter  rains  and  dried  up  by  summer  heat.  In  its 
aspect,  Beloochistan  cxlnbils  the  kindred  character  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  rr  general  sterility  relieved  in  dig- 
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URt  pUeat  by  exuberant  fertility.  Similar  to  all  other 
coontiiee  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people,  particularly 
in  warm  latitudes  where  water  is  scarce,  artificial 
irrigation  supplies  natural  fertility.  Lying  below  N. 
)at.  30^,  and  incling  southwardly,  and  devoid  also  of 
stagnant  water,  Deloochistan  is  amongst  the  most 
salubrious  sections  of  Asia. 

We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  glance  over  the  great 
Asiatic  regions,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  El  wand  mountains,  and  from  the 


Indian  ocean  and  Persian  gulf  to  the  southern  borders 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  In  a  future  article  we  hope  to 
review  the  same  countries  historically,  and  now  close 
with  a  tabular  synopsis,  premising,  that  in  regard  to 
population  no  precise  data  exist.  Yet,  we  venture  to 
say,  that  for  general  purposes,  the  respective  num¬ 
bers  accord  sufficiently,  and  are  estimated  compar¬ 
atively  with  the  nature  of  the  countries  and  state  of 
society. 


Pht^ttcal  Sect  torn . 


Politieul  Sections. 


lodostan. 


Persie  Region. 


Tartary. 


rBritish  Indostan. 

Subject  to  Britain  in  Do. 
Nepaul. 

Seilc  Dominions. 
Sindhya. 

Cashmere. 

LSindhy. 
f*Beloochistan. 
i  Afghanistan. 

^Persia  Proper. 

{‘Bokhara. 

Khiva. 

Khokhan. 

Turcomania. 

Country  of  the  Kirguis. 


S^are  Miles  in 
na  numbers. 

Population. 

500,000 

80,000,000 

730,000 

33,630,000 

2,500,000 

5,500,000 

4,000,000. 

05,000 

600,000 

54,000 

1,000,000 

147,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 

8,000,000 

470,000 

9,000,000 

232,000 

3,500,000 

194,000 

800,000 

134,000 

1,000,000 

120,000 

300,000 

300,000 

660,000 

3,388,000 

151,690,000 

Amount. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD. 


I. 

Beautiful  Mother!  well  may'itt  thou  be  proud 
Of  the  bright  cherub  tlumliering  in  ihino  armii; — 

What  fudiing  f^elingp  o’er  thy  pure  rouI  crowd 
At  in  tu  face  thou  tee’t:  revealed  thy  chaimt! 

For  the  young  babe  hath  features,  where  kind  Hoawn 
Hath  fixed  a  teal  to  make  it  all  tbioe  own. 

And  to  itt  eye  the  beamkig  tmilc  is  given, 

Which  in  thine  own  dark  orb  hath  found  its  throne. 

If. 

Thou  artmott  blett— and  thou  deserv’st  to  I>e— 

In  the  tweet  infant  whote  glad  tmile  .ip-tumcd. 

With  infant  wonder  iiftt  ittclf  to  tlwc. 

Whose  look  of  lore  itt  germing  wind  hath  learn’d. 
Thine  it  a  mothcr't  fondnesi,  and  the  child, 

Scant,  with  the  power  which  nature  kindly  ga%*e, 

Tlte  lore  w*hirh  from  its  birth  hath  on  it  smiled, 

And  teenrs  endow'd  with  strength  from  death  to  save. 

lit. 

A  mother’s  lo\*e  all  selfishness  debort 

From  the  pure  heaven  whence  its  uflTt'Ctlont  ri<e. 
Ceaseless  lu  watchings,  and  tlie  glowing  stars 
Keep  not  more  constant  vigils  in  the  skies. 

It  knows  no  change— danger,  disease,  nor  death. 

May  bid  it  t«m  fn>m  where  it  learns  to  love, 

It  livet  while  life  retain  its  fleeting  breath, 

Then  pastes  on  to  purer  reslmt  al*ove. 


I 

Within  thy  gentle  bosom  doubtless  spring 

Thoughts  full  of  gushing  tenderness  and  truth. 

Towards  this  all  bright  }ct  strangely  fragile  thing. 

The  first-born  of  thy  love  and  of  thy  youth. 

Be  not  afmid  !  The  Being  w  ho  in  love 
Protects  the  bulrush  from  the  stormy  w'nve. 

Will  every  danger  from  itt  steps  remove. 

And  never  slretcli  Hit  arm  unless  to  save. 

v. 

For  prayers  by  ihce  will  not  be  idly  said. 

And  He  w'ill  bend  to  thee  with  willing  car. 

Bidding  thee  journey  on,  nor  be  afraid 
That  Fate  shall  harm  the  objpet  of  thy  care. 

He  hears  tlie  faintest  cry  that  gushes  forth 
Freni  hearts  that  own  Him,  and  his  mercy  claim, 

And  Ho  will  know  and  recogr.ise  thy  worth 
When  thou  dost  call  upon  His  holy  name! 

TI. 

Then  go  thy  way,  young  mother — thou  art  blest, 

Tho  God  of  Hagar  clothes  thee  with  His  love; 

He  knows  thee  pure,  and  will  thy  fair  brow  crest 
With  His  own  argis  streaming  from  above. 

Go  on,  and  take  with  thcc  the  prayer  of  one 

Within  whose  bosom  saddening  feelings  swell,— 

I  deem’d  the  dreams  of  boyhood  all  were  gone— 

Vft— but  no  more— be  hoppv,  and— farewell. 

F.  B.  F. 
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PART  TIIIRIJ. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  try  the  conductor  the  person  the  erection  of  a  church,  ordering  a  quantity  of  timber 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  biography,  by  any  other  rule  collected  by  the  French  for  ship  building,  to  be  applied 
than  that  of  a  comparisor.  with  his  co-temporaries,  and  to  this  holy  purpose.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  Fort, 
the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  to  that  of  St.  Matheo,  it  having  been  taken  on  the  2Ut 
certainly,  thus 'far,  not  worse,  and  in  some  respects  of  September,  the  day  set  apart  as  the  holiday  of  the 
better.  Even  with  respect  to  Calvin,  in  his  treatment  saint.  In  the  navy  yard  several  vessels  were  found,and 
of  Servetis,  this  is  the  best  defence  that  can  be  offered,  others  having  men  on  board,  these  cut  their  cables, 
notwithstanding  the  elaborate  attempts  to  justify  his  dropped  down  the  river,  and  got  out  of  reach  of  the 
conduct,  on  the  ground  that  Servetus  was  a  bad  guns,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  sunk,  her 
raan,  and  differed  from  Calvin  and  others,  about  the  ex-  people  escaping  in  their  boats.  Of  the  remaining  ves- 
tent  of  the  Reformation.  The  burning  of  the  witches  sels,  two  were  despatched  to  St.  Augustine  with  pro- 
by  the  protestant  clergy,  as  late  as  the  last  century,  is  visions,  and  the  new’s  of  the  conquest;  in  the  other, 
aJone  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  palliation.  Menendez  the  prisoners,  that  is,  the  women  and  children,  and 
has  been  charged  with  the  cold  blooded  indignity  of  youth  under  fifteen,  were  embarked  for  the  West  In¬ 
hanging  on  the  neighboring  trees,  the  prisoners  taken  dies,  to  be  thence  sent  to  Spain,  in  order  to  be  restored 
in  Fort  Charles, and  affixing  the  label,  “  not  as  French-  to  France. 

men^  but  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  God,^*  The  Spanish  On  his  return  march- to  Si.  Augustine,  which  he  cx- 
historians  deny  the  fact,  and  declare,  that  no  such  la-  ecuted  in  three  days, Menendez  encountered  even  great- 
bel  was  affixed,  and  that  none  were  put  to  death,  ex-  er  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  which 
cepting  in  the  storming  ofthe  garrison.  They  admit,how-  filled  the  streams,  and  covered  the  low  grounds.  The 
ever,  the  more  atrocious  massacre  of  the  unhappy  ship-  rains  had  scarcely  intermitted  during  a  single  day,  ac- 
wiecked  Huguenots  w^ho  threw  themselves  upon  his  companied  with  stormy  winds ;  the  month  of  Septem- 
mercy,after  his  return  to  St.  Augustine.  The  Spaniards  her  being  the  period  when  the  tropical  winter  is  felt  in 
have  always  been  a  barbarous, blood-thirsty  peoplc,and  Florida,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  unusually  sc¬ 
are  still  the  same  at  this  day  in  Spain.  Witness  the  mur-  vere  during  this  season. 

ders  of  the  Carlists,  as  well  as  those  of  the  opposite  The  probability  is,  St.  Matheo  would  have  became 
faction.  Within  a  few  days,  we  have  an  account  of  the  the  seat  of  the  new  colony,  and  St.  Augustine  aban- 
massacre  of  a  town  of  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  men,  doned,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots.  But  it 
women,  and  children,  without  discrimination,  and  these  seems  that  Ihe  Spaniards  were  greatly  apprehensive  of 
were  brother  catholics,  and  natives  of  the  same  soil  ^  the  return  of  the  French  under  Kibaut,  with  a  very  su- 
'Fhe  cruel  destruction  of  the  Texian  prisoners  at  Goli-  perior  force.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  either  St.  Ma- 
ad,  by  order  of  Santa  Anna,  scarcely  equals  this  in  thco  or  St.  Augustine  to  defend  itself  against  three  or 
treachery  and  brutality.  four  times  its  force.  He  left  strict  injunctions  to  the 

After  the  capture  of  the  Fort,  Menendez,  according  officers  and  the  three  hundred  men  left  at  St.  Matheo, 
to  his  usual  observance,  had  mass  performed  with  more  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  defend  the  Fort  to  the 

than  ordinary  display,  returning  thanks  for  a  victory  1^3^  extremity ;  be  hastened  to  St.  Augpistinc,  where 
tliat  appeared  but  little  short  of  a  miracle.  He  next  he  could  scarcely  muster  200  men,  in  order  to  direct  in 
rt'moved  the  arms  of  France,  replacing  them  with  the  person  the  defence  of  that  port,or  if  impracticable,aban- 
fgore  of  the  cross  ;  after  which  he  chose  a  place  for  don  it,  and  march  to  St.  Matheo.  Tlie  w’hole  of  these 
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plant,  or  anticipationt,  were  entirely  frustrated  by  .an 
erent  which  took  place  ci^ht  days  after  the  Adclanta- 
do  left  the  conquered  Fort.  A  fire  accidentally  broke 
out  in  the  quarters  of  the  ofllcers,  and  in  a  short  time 
burnt  the  place,  and  the  adjoining  buildings  to  the 
ground  ;  destroying  all  the  stores  they  contained,  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  hut  the  naked  site  on  which  they  had 
stood. 

A  lamentable  fate  attended  the  fleet  of  Ribaut,  who 
had  so  imprudently  left  his  strong  hold,  to  trust  him¬ 
self  and  his  numerous  host,  to  the  dangers  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  seas.  Not  a  single  one  of  his  ships  es¬ 
caped  the  hurricane;  the  greater  part  being  wrecked  to 
the  south  of  St.  Augustine,and  totally  lost,although  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  on  hoard  were  saved  from  a  watery 
grave,  hut  to  undergo  every  kind  of  auHTering,  on  a  des¬ 
ert  and  inhospitable  coast.  Kxposed  to  continual  rains 
and  8t<jrms,  the  natives  unfriendly  to  them,  and  unable 
to  afford  them  any  assistanee,  even  if  they  had  been 
otherw  ise,  without  food,  and  disheartened  by  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  their  situation  must  have  been  one  of  t^ic  deep¬ 
est  distress,  and  capable  of  awakening  compassion  in 
the  bosom  of  the  most  crupl  enemy. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  narrative  ofthe  closing  scene 
of  this  tragical  story  ;  its  details  may  be  regarded  as 
authentic,  as  they  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  Dr. 
Solis  de  las  Meras,  brother  of  the  Adelantado’s  wife, 
who  witnessed  the  transaction,  or  as  he  calls  it,  the 
cheutitemeni  of  the  heretics,  and  was  certainly  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  an  account  of  it  unfavorable  to  his  broth- 
er-in-law\  In  fact  the  object  of  his  waiting  was  to 
vindicate  the  fame  of  his  kinsman,  as  the  affair  appears 
to  have  made  much  noise  at  the  time  in  the  world,  and 
was  condemned  by  some  of  his  owm  countrymen  and 
associates. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  afiei  the  return  of  the 
Adclantadp,  while  actively  engaged  in  strengthening 
his  defences,  some  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and 
by  signs  made  known  that  a  number  of  white  men  were 
then  on  an  island,  separated  by  a  narrow  sound,  or 
strait, from* the  mainland,  and  w  hich  they  were  unable 
to  cross  so  as  to  reach  St.  Augustine.  The  distance 
to  where  the  unfortunate  men  wrerc  no\y  stopped  in  their 
progress,  was  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  leagues  to 
the  south  of  the  Spanish  encampment.  I’he  Adelanta- 
do,  taking  with  him  about  forty  soldiers,  well  aimed, 
set  out  the  same  evening,  and  about  midnight  reached 
the  arm  of  the  sea  before  mentioned,  where,  placing  his 
men  in  ambush,  he  waited  the  approach  of  daylight. — 
Having  climbed  a  tree,he  discovered  on  the  other  side, a 
great  number  of  people,  with  banners  planted,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  military  array.  Fearing  that  they  might  find 
some  way  of  crossing,  he  show’od  himself  to  them,  on 
which,  one  of  them  swam  across,  and  being  brought 
before  him,  said  that  his  companions  w’ere  all  French¬ 
men,  who  had  been  castaway  by  the  storm,  and  wreck¬ 
ed  upon  the  coast.  M^nendez  asked  him  what  French¬ 
men  were  there!  He  replied,  two  hundred  persons,of- 
ficers  and  men,  belonging  to  Monsieur  Ribaut,  vice  j 
roy  and  captain  general  of  Florida,  subjects  of  the 
king  of  France.  He  further  enquired  whether  they  1 
were  Catholics  or  l.iitherans!  The  answer  u'as  that ' 


they  were  all  of  the  new  religion.  The  biographer 
shrewdly  remarkt,that  the  Adelantado  was  aware  of  this 
before,  having  been  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  women 
and  children  whom  he  had  spared,  and  besides  hay. 
ing  found  in  tho  Fort  six  chests  of  heretical  books, 
bound  and  gilt,  which  were  piously  consigned  to 
the  flames.  And  what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
it  appeared  lliat  they  did  not  say  mass,  but  preached 
and  prayed  every  evening!  He  was  asked  whrncf. 
tliey  came!  He  replied,  tliat  he  had  been  sent  by  thr 
commanding  officer  to  ascertain  what  people  they  were. 
He  was  askc'd  whether  he  wished  to  return,  and  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  but  desired  to  be  informed 
who  it  was  he  addressed,  'I’lic  Adelantado  then  told 
him  to  say  to  his  captain,  that  llie  person  he  spoke  to, 
was  the  vice  roy  of  this  country,  Pedro  Menendez, 
sent  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  that  he  was  here  with 
some  soldiers,  to  ascertain  who  these  people  w  ere,  hav¬ 
ing  been  informed  the  day  before  of  their  arrival, 

'I’he  Frenchman  returned  with  this  message,  and 
soon  after  came  back,  with  tho  request  that  four  per¬ 
sons  might  be  permitted  to  cross  over,  and  solicited  the 
U30  of  a  boat  for  that  purpose.  One  had  just  arrived 
with  provisions,  having  passed  along  the  sound,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Adelantado.  The  Frenchman  w  as  sent 
across  with  the  assurance  that  his  officers  might  safely 
come,  under  the  promise  of  safety.  They  accordingly 
crossed  in  the  boat,  and  were  received  in  a  courteous 
manner  by  the  Adelantado;  and  about  ten  of  his  people, 
the  remainder  being  distributed  in  small  groups  among 
the  thickets, so  as  to  be  seen,  and  thus  produce  a  decep¬ 
tion  as  to  their  numbers.  Tho  French  captain,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  said  that  he  had  commanded  one 
of  the  four  galleons,  which  had  been  throwm  on  the 
coast  by  the  late  s^orm ;  that  they  had  been  WTCckcd 
W’ithin  twenty  leagues  cf  each  other;that  they  w’ere  de¬ 
sirous  of  reaching  their  Fort,  which  w’as  situated  about 
Iwenty  leagues  further,  and  he  requested  as  a  favor, 
that  he  might  have  the  use  of  a  boat,  in  order  to  crops 
his  people  and  proceed  to  that  place.  The  Adelantado 
enquired  wiicther  they  were  Catholics  or  Lutherans? 
They  replied  that  they  w’cre  all  cf  the  new  religion.— 
“Then  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  must  inform  you,  that 
your  Fort  is  taken,  and  all  the  people  in  it  put  to  tho 
sw’ord,  with  the  exception  ofthe  women  and  youth  un¬ 
der  fifteen  years  of  age.  And  in  order  that  you  may 
be  convinced  of  the  fact,  there  are  here  several  soldiers 
w’ho  have  in  their  possession  a  variety  of  articles,  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  Fort,  and  also  two  of  your  countrymen, 
whom  I  have  brought  with  me,  who  w'ill  give  you  as¬ 
surance  of  the  fact.  I  will  send  these  men  to  you,  to- 
gether  with  the  articles  taken,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  convinced.”  This  w'as  accordingly  done,  at  the 
same  time  food  w’as  given  them,  and  they  were  left  for 
an  hour  to  delilierate,  while  Menendez,  retired  among 
his  people  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  refreshment. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  Menendez  returned, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
i  what  he  had  told  them!  The  unfortunate  men  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  begged  him  for  the  sake  of  hn- 
I  manity,  to  afford  them  the  means  of  quitting  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  returning  to  France.  Menendez  replied,  that 
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he  would  do  so  cheerfully  if  they  were  Catholics,  and 
he  had  any  vessel  to  give  them,  which  he  had  not,  one 
having  been  sent  to  St.  Domingo  with  the  persons  sa¬ 
ved  in  tho  Fort,  and  the  others  in  various  indispensa¬ 
ble  services,  while  the  only  remaining  vessel  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  purpose  of  being  despatched  to  Spain. 
The  French  captain  then  begged  the  assurance  of  the 
lives  of  his  people,  and  permission  to  remain  until  a 
vessel  could  bo  procured  for  them,  as  at  this  time  there 
was  no  war  between  France  and  .Spain,  and  their  mon- 
archs  were  friends  and  brothers.  The  Adelantado  re¬ 
plied,  that  this  vvas  true,  and  that  as  related  to  Catho¬ 
lics,  he  looked  upon  them  as  friends,  but  as  to  those  of 
the  new  religion,  he  condemned  them  as  enemies,  and 
in  treating  them  as  sucli,  he  was  serving  the  kings  of 
both  countries.  That  he  was  dctermiired  to  pursue  the 
heretics  with  fire  and  sword,  with  all  possible  severi¬ 
ty,  until  they  should  be  cxlirpited  from  this  country, 
of  which  he  was  vice  roy  and  captain  general  by 
commission  from  his  king.  That  his  chief  object  here 
was  to  plant  the  Christian  religion,  so  tliat  tlic  natives 
might  be  enlightened  and  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  Catholic  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
aided,  if  the  Ftenchmen  would  surrender  their  arms 
and  standards,  and  plact  themselves  at  his  intrcy^  they 
might  do  so ;  and  then  he  would  act  towards  them,  as 
the  grace  of  God  would  please  to  direct  him.  lie  con¬ 
cluded  by  declaring  positively,  that  he  would  enter  into 
no  other  compact  or  stipulation.  The  French  captain 
took  his  departure  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  his  olTicers  and  people,  with  a  promise  to  return  in 
two  hours,  in  order  to  make  known  the  result.  The 
Adelantado  told  him  he  might  do  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  he  would  wait  their  final  determination. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  the  Captain  returned, 
and  said  that  there  were  in  company  many  persons  of 
noble  families,  vvho  would  give  fifty  thousand  ducats 
if  he  would  spare,  their  lives.  Menondez  answered, 
that  even  if  ho  were  the  poorest  soldier  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  weakness  or  avarice  as  to  accept 
Such  an  ofier;  that  if  he  were  to  do  a  generous  act  it 
would  be  done  disinterestedly.  The  officer  attempted 
to  reason  w’ith  him,  but  was  stopped  by  the  firm  decla¬ 
ration  that,  even  if  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  to 
come  together,  he  w’ould  do  nothing  else  than  that  he 
had  already  announced  as  his  determination.  After 
this  the  French  Captain  went  back  to  learn  the  final 
resolve  of  his  peoj^le,  but  returned  in  half  an  hour  with 
the  standard,  seventy  matchlo<*kS,  twenty  pistols,  and 
bringing  the  men  across  ten  a  time.  Tho  Sound  was 
narrow  and  easily  passed,  and  orders  w‘cr6  given  to 
Diego  Flores  dc  Valdez,  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  to  go  in 
the  boat  and  sec  to  the  embarkation.  Menendez  then 
withdrew  behind  a  thicket,  with  the  Captain  and  the 
party  which  had  first  crossed,  out  of  sight  of  the  cros.s- 
ing  place,  and  thus  addressed  him: 

“Sir, — 1  have  but  a  small  force,  and  your  party  is 
much  more  numerous;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  our  safety  that  we  hind  you  until  we  reach  oiir  fort, 
which  is  about  twelve  leagues  from  this  place.” 

The  wretched  prisoners  having  no  all  rnativc,  ac¬ 
cordingly  had  their  hands  lied  behind  their  backs  with 


the  ropes  which  the  soldiers  had  provided  for  their 
matchlocks.  They  were  thus  successively  bound  by 
squads,  as  they  crossed,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fight;  each  squad  being  kept  separate  from  the 
cllicrs,  as  Is  very  delicately  expressed  by  the  reverend 
historian,  to  prevent  them  from  being  scawlalized  by 
witnessing  the  horrid  fate  which  awaiud  their  com¬ 
panions.  When  thus  separated,  the  question  was  pul 
to  them  individually  whether  they  were  Catholic,  and 
told  to  confess  their  sins— -a  clear  intimation  of  their 
fate.  Ifioht  of  tliLMn  acknowledged  themselves  of  tite 
true  faith,  ainl  were  separated  from  the  rest  to  be  sent 
to  St.  Augustine.  .\ll  the  others  owiud  themselves 
Lutherans,  declaring  themselves  Christians  according 
to  the  ligljt  w  hich  they  professed,  and  nut  oilierwiso. 
As  each  party  of  ten  arrived,  the  .\delantido,  befoio 
causing  them  to  be  bound,  allowed  them  refreshments; 
for,  according  to  tho  account  of  the  narrator  their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  most  j)ilial>le — pale,  weak,  and  scarcely 
able  to  drag  one  limb  after  another,  having  been  many 
days  without  tastiug  food.  Each  parly  was  then 
marclicd  to  the  distance  of  n  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  an 
open  sand-beach,  to  a  place  marked  by  a  halberd  stuck 
in  the  ground  as  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet 
their  tragical  fate. 

The  apologist  of  Mcnendez  relates,  without  circum¬ 
locution,*  not  only  llicir  being  put  to  death,  but  the 
moc/c  of  perpetrating  this  outrage  on  true  religion  and  hu¬ 
manity;  and  which  w  as  literally  that  demanded  of  tho 
hero  of  this  narrative,  in  pursuance  of  the  c.\prcss  or¬ 
ders  of  his  sovereign !  The  heart  shrinks  with  an  in- 
voluntary  or  spasmodic  contraction  at  the  bore  idea  of 
this  fiendlike,  brutal  butchery  of  human  beings,  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  being  Christians  according  to 
the  light  of  Luther!  The  murder  of  Fanning  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  at  Goliad,  by  Santa  Anna,  although 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  equally  atrocious,  was  not  so 
revolting  in  the  modeo(  its  execution-  And  such  deeds 
have  been  perpetrated  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross! 
One  would  almost  be  tempted  to  think,  tliat  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  alone,  without  the  aid  of  moral  pliilosophy,  spe¬ 
cifically  brought  to  hear  on  every  transaction  of  life,  is 
not  suflicient  of  itself  to  teach  to  man  what  he  ow  es  to 
his  fellow  man ;  but  w  hen  w'c  look  at  tho  doctrines  of 
charity  and  benevolence  inculcated  by  the  author  of 
Christianity,  both  by  precept  and  example,  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  conviction  that  those  w  ho  thus  act 
are  either  ignorant  of  these  precepts,  or  are  possessed 
of  habitually  perverted  intellects.  It  is  an  aw  ful  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  effects  of  religious  bigotry,  and  might 
serve  as  a  lesson,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  many 
other  persons,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  apply  it 
to  themselves. 

After  this  fiendish  act  of  bigotry,  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  the  histofy  of  the  human  rare,  tho  Ade¬ 
lantado  returned  to  St.  Augustine  the  same  night.  For 
the  honor  of  human  nature,  we  learn  from  the  histo¬ 
rian  Cardenas,  that  there  w  ere  some  of  his  people  who 
did  not  approve  of  this  shocking  massacre,  iifome  of 
them  even  had  the  audacity  to  call  him  by  the  signifi- 
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cant  name  of  Pedro  Claudius,  and  accused  him  of  cru¬ 
elty  to  the  wretched  Frenchmen.  The  affair,  he  says, 
was  exaprgerated  by  the  heretics  in  Europe,  and  was 
condemned  men  professing  a  Teneration  for  the 
Catholic  religion ;  among  the  rest  by  Father  Philip 
Bruot,  in  his  annals.  With  great  satisfaction,  how- 
erer,  he  opposes  an  authority  entirely  conclusive— it 
seems  that  the  conduct  of  the  Adelantado  was  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  even  by  his  holiness 
tlie  Pope !  In  answer  to  the  reason  of  policy  given 
by  the  Adelantado,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  number 
of  the  Lutherans,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  after 
having  disarmed  them,  they  were  no  more  to  be  feared 
than  so  many  sheep ;  and  at  least,  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  succor  them,  ho  could  have  left  them  to  the  care  or 
punishment  of  Providence,  without  the  necessity  of 
imbruing  his  hands  in  their  blood.  The  reverend 
kinsman's  defence  turns  altogether  on  the  point  ofj 
honor,  the  pledge  of  safely  for  the  lives  of  the  Lu-  j 
therans,  which  he  denies  was  ever  expressly  given. 
But  it  was  natural  for  them  to  suppose,  that  after 
throwing  themselves  on  the  meicy  of  the  officer  of  a 
king,  at  peace  with  theirs,  and  in  their  miserable  state, 
their  lives,  at  least,  would  be  spared.  The  act  of  re¬ 
ceiving  them  at  all,  necessarily  raised  such  an  expec¬ 
tation,  which  none  but  a  monster  in  human  form  could 
have  disappointed.  And  yet,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Menendez  was  habitually  cruel ;  his  whole  life  W'as 
characterised  by  generous  and  chivalrous  acta,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  could  not  bo  touched  by  avarice.  Af¬ 
ter  repeatedly  revolving  the  subject  in  my  mind,  I  can¬ 
not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  acted 
under  the  inlluencc  of  religious  bigotry,  and  perhaps  \ 
was  never  visited  by  a  tingle  pang  of  conscience  for  this 
horrid  deed. 

But  the  narrative  does  not  terminate  here;  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  atrocity  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 
IIo  had  scarcely  returned  to  St.  Augustine,  when  the 
same  Indians  who  had  given  him  information  of  the 
first  party,  came  with  the  intelligence,  that  a  still  greater 
number  of  white  men  had  reached  the  place  where  the 
first  party  had  been  seen.  The  Adelantado  concluded 
that  this  must  bo  Ribaut  himself;  and  immediately 
after  hearing  mass,  he  set  forward  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  At  daybreak,  he  beheld  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  raft  nearly 
completed  for  the  purjmse  of  crossing.  As  soon  as 
the  French  discovered  him,  they  beat  to  arms,  display¬ 
ed  a  royal  standard,  and  drew'  up  in  order  of  battle. 
No  attention  w’as  paid  to  these  demonstrations  by  Me- 
hendez,  who  carelessly  promenaded  tlie  beach  with 
some  of  his  officers,  while  the  men  were  ordered  to 
seat  themselves,  and  lake  some  refreshment.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  this,  the  French  changed  their  hostile  attitude, 
and  hoisted  the  white  flag  of  peace.  Negociations 
were  set  upon  foot,  and  conducted  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The  French, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  In  number,  were  commanded 
by  Ribaut  in  person,  who  crossed  over  w’ith  eight  of 
his  officers,  and  w’erc  politely  received ;  various  re¬ 
freshments,  much  needed  in  their  deplorable  slate,  be¬ 
ing  placed  before  them.  After  conversations  similar . 


j  to  that  which  had  taken  place,  and  a  fruitless  attempt 
at  negociation,  in  which  Ribaut  offered  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  as  a  ransom  for  the  lives  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  at  last  surrendered  himself  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  Menendez,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  men 
the  rest  refusing  to  place  themselves  in  his  power,  de¬ 
claring  they  would  rather  be  eaten  by  the  savages. 
When  these  wretched  beings  were  bound  by  parties  of 
ten,  and  brought  near  the  remains  of  their  slaughtered 
companions— for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever 
been  buried — they  perceived  the  fate  which  awaited 
them;  Ribaut  sung  a  psalm,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  his  companions  adhering  to  the  last  moment  to 
their  faith,  when  by  simply  declaring  themselves  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  going  to  confession,  their  lives  would  have 
been  spared.  After  the  psalm,  Ribaut  spoke  a  few' 
words  to  his  companions,  reminding  them,  that  as  they 
had  come  from  the  dust,  so  to  dust  they  must  return; 
and  that  this  must  happen  at  all  events^  in  the  short 
period  of  some  twenty  years,  more  or  less.  After  this, 
he  told  the  Adelantado  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  Or¬ 
ders  w'ere  then  given  for  their  massacre,  after  the  same 
manner  with  the  first  victims,  and  all  perished,  except¬ 
ing  a  few  drummers  and  fifers,  who  were  spared,  hav- 
I  ing  declared  themselves  Catholics. 

About  twenty  days  after  these  shocking  cruelties; 
some  Indians  came  and  gave  information,  that  towards 
the  south  there  was  a  great  number  of  white  meh, 
brothers  of  those  the  Adelantado  had  caused  to  be  put 
to  death,  who  w’ere  engaged  in  building  a  Fort.  These 
w’eie  conjectured  to  be  the  same  who  had  refused  to 
i  surrender,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  unpunished 
I  Lutherans.  Without  a  moment’s  delay,  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  detailed,  constituting  nearly  the  whola 
of  the  garrison,  and  three  small  vessels  were  prepared 
to  proceed  along  the  coast  with  forty  days’  provisions, 
w  hile  Menendez  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  proceeded  on  foot.  After  encountering  many 
privations,  under  w  hich  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  men 
sunk  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  which  he  shared 
with  the  common  soldier,  the  new’  Fort  was  discover¬ 
ed.  The  Spaniards  W'ere  no  sooner  perceived  by  the 
Lutherans,  than  they  immediately  abandoned  the  place 
and  fled  to  the  w'oods.  It  was  taken  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  demolished  together  w  ith  a  vessel  they  had 
been  building,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  country.  A 
herald  was  sent  to  the  French,  with  assurances  of  their 
lives  provided  they  would  surrender  themselves,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  came  in ;  but  the  Captain, 
with  twenty  officers,  fearing  tlie  cruel  and  treacherous 
Spaniards,  declared  they  w'ould  rather  suffer  the  most 
miserable  death  on  this  inhospitable  shore.  These 
prisoners  w’ere  spared,  and  werew'ell  treated;  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  b'ad  effect  of  the  massacres  al¬ 
ready  defcribed,  perhaps  the  reasons  of  cold-blooded 
policy  no  longer  operating. 

Having  thus  entirely  destroyed  the  French  colony 
of  Florida,  and  being  relieved  from  all  apprehensions 
for  his  ow  n,  he  bethought  him  of  the  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  who  had  set  out  w  ith  him  from  Spain,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed  alone  to  Cuba,  round  the  Peninsula 
against  the  current  of  the  Gulf  stream.  Taking  tb  e 
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two  largest  of  the  small  vessels,  and  embarking  the 
Lutherans  on  board,  with  about  fifty  of  his  own  men, 
he  ordered  the  remainder  to  return  to  St.  Augustine. 
After  many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the 
port  of  Havana,  when  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  his 
nephew  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Pedro  Menendez 
Marquez,  with  the  squadron  which  had  separated  from 
him  in  the  tempest.  Soon  after,  Estevan  de  las  Alas 
arrived  with  the  ships  under  his  command.  They 
were  of  course  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  re-united. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Adleantadoand  his  squad¬ 
ron  had  been  lost,  and  all  hope  of  meeting  him  again 
had  been  abandoned.  His  reception  by  the  Governor, 
Osoria,  was  anything  but  cordial ;  either  from  distrust, 
or  jealousy,  he  behaved  towards  Menendez  with  stu¬ 
died  insult,  refusing  every  aid  and  assistance  he  was 
requested  to  afford.  Menendez  hastened  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Havana,  after  sending  some  vessels  to  Cam- 
peachy  for  supplies ;  and  dividing  his  fleet,  a  part  was 
ordered  to  St.  Augustine,  another  to  St.  Matheo,  while 
with  a  third  division  he  determined  to  explore  the  coast 
of  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it,  and  seeking  after  his  son.  He  directed  his 
course  between  the  Tortugas,  and  what  were  called  by 
the  Spaniards  the  Martyrs,  approaching  the  western 
coast  of  Florida.  Here  he  found  a  formidable  Ca¬ 
cique,  who  called  himself  Carlos,  a  name  taken  by  his 
father  from  a  curious  circumstance.  About  twenty 
years  before,  a  Spanish  vessel  had  been  wrecked  on 
this  shore,  from  which  about  two  hundred  persons  had 
been  saved,  but  subjected  to  a  fate  not  less  cruel  by  the 
Indians;  a  part  of  them  having  been  annually  sacrifi¬ 
ced  to  their  demon,  until  only  three  w'omen  and  four 
men  had  been  left.  The  Spaniards  informed  the  chief 
that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  most  powerful  king 
in  the  world,  whose  name  was  Carlos;  and  his  Indian 
majesty  on  this,  to  shew  his  opinion  of  himself,  assu¬ 
med  the  same  name.  After  some  dexterous  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Adelantado  succeeded  in  obtaining  these 
captives,  and  so  far  conciliated  the  natives  as  to  induce 
them  to  worship  the  Cross  which  w’as  planted  in  their 
village ;  but  this  was  about  the  extent  of  their  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  could  learn  no  account  of  his  son,  and 
was  compelled  to  renounce  all  hope  of  finding  him. 
Estevan  de  las  Alas,  with  the  principal  part  of  the 
fleet,  was  sent  to  Havana,  to  proceed  thence  to  St. , 
vugustine,  while  the  Adelantado  continued  his  survey 
of  the  coast.  Shortly  after,  falling  in  with  the  vessel 
which  had  been  sent  to  Campcachy,  on  her  return  with 
provisions,  he  accompanied  her  to  St.  Augustine. 

During  his  absence  a  revolt  had  taken  place  at  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Matheo,  headed  by  the  Italian  Cap¬ 
tain  Vicente,  and  some  other  officers.  The  mutineers 
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seized  a  vessel  at  each  of  these  places,  and  embarked, 
draw’ing  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soldiery,  who 
had  become  disaffected.  At  St.  Matheo,  hut  twenty 
men  were  left.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  with¬ 
drew  from  St.  Augustine,  and  reached  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  where,  instead  of  being  seizedand  punished,  they 
were  countenanced  and  protected  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  Order  was  restored  by  Menendez,  w’ho  soon  after 
sailed  towards  the  north,  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  was 
informed  some  of  the  Lutherans  had  taken  refug^. 
He  found  a  few  individuals  at  a  place  called  Guale. 
and  among  them  a  Frenchman  who  had  learned  the 
language,  and  afterwards  served  him  as  interpreter. 
The  Adelantado  found  here  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation  of  Indians ;  their  chief,  an  old  man,  shrewd  and 
intelligent.  It  is  w’orthy  of  remark,  that  the  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Lutherans  had  become  known 
to  all  the  tribes  of  Florida,  having  been  carried  from 
one  cacique  to  another,  as  if  transmitted  by  mail ;  and 
what  is  more,  had  struck  them  with  horror  and  disgust. 
To  the  inquiries  of  the  chief^  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  the  cruel  treatment  of  one  portion  of  Christians  by 
another,  the  Adelantado  gave  very  lame  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  answers.  He  endeavored  to  explain  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  orthodox  Christians  and  those  of 
spurious  faith ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  his  gross 
ignorance  succeeded  in  convincing  him  and  his  people, 
and  even  prevailing  upon  them  to  worship  the  Cross* 
The  details  of  his  transactions  with  this  tribe,  and 
the  various  incidents  which  occurred  in  his  expeditions, 
would  extend  this  narrative  to  greater  length  than  was 
originally  intended.  The  whole  would  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  volume,  and  if  undertaken  by  a  person  of  suita¬ 
ble  capacity,  would  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to 
American  history.  From  this  time  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1665,  ten  years  after  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  Florida,  he  was  engaged  in  the  most  active  ser* 
vice  both  at  sea  and  land.  During  the  few  last  years,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  King  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  European  seas,  having  attained  a 
higher  reputation  than  any  Spanish  naval  commander 
before  his  time,  and  even  since.  His  nephew,  Menen¬ 
dez  Marquez,  was  left  by  him  in  the  situation  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Florida.  His  death  w’as  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected,  at  the  age  of  fifty -five,  in  the  very  height  of 
celebrity  and  preferment,  leaving  two  daughters ;  and 
as  their  only  inheritance,  a  law-suit,  similar  to  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Columbus,  and  which  was  not  de¬ 
cided  in  either  of  those  cases  until  half  a  century  after 
their  deaths.  But  for  the  horrid  murder  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  afterwards  partially  avenged  by  the  Chevalier 
I  de  Gourges,  Menendez  would  have  justly  occupied  an 
I  honorable  place,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  those 
I  whose  actions  arc  recorded  in  history. 
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Mk.  Editor: 

My  attention  having  been  directed,  a  few  days  since, 
to  a  well  reported  and  lemarkablc  case  of  tliis  strange 
form  of  disease,  as  contained  in  that  valuable  periodi¬ 
cal,  the  “  Southern  Literary  Messenger,”  I  have  been 
reminded  of  a  still  more  remarkable  and  clearly  defined 
instance,  which  chance  medley  threw  within  my  ob- 
serration  many  years  since — ^before,  I  believe,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  catalepsy  had  been  acknowledged  by  medi¬ 
cal  men,  and  certainly  before  any  case  had  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  one  unskilled 
in  the  phenomena  of  disease  may  be  able  to  describe 
the  most  unwonted  and  unnatural  features  of  the  case, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  faithful  and  uncolored 
narrative  of  w’hat  I  saw,  and  what  1  heard,  under  the 
'sanction  of  judicial  oaths  and  penalties. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  180G,  having  a  few  months 
previously  completed  my  legal  studies  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  was  on  my  journey  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  with  the  view  to  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  that,  then,  as  now,  the  land  of  abundant  pro¬ 
mise  and  litigation.  1  had  arrived  in  Jonesborough,  the 
capital,  I  believe  of  Hawkins,  a  thinly  populated  and 
wild  county  bordering  upon  North  Carolina.  It  was 
readily  seen  from  the  number  of  persons  about  the  only 
street  of  the  village,  and  the  unusual  gathering  around 
a  large  log  building  near  its  centre,  that  it  was  “court 
week,”  a  Satumalian  occasion,  always  in  these  times 
religiously  celebrated  among  the  early  settlers,  by  the 
ingathering  to  the  capital  of  nearly  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  After  having  refreshed  myself  and 
my  worn  nag  at  the  principal  inn,  I  enquired,  of  som^ 
persons  who  had  breakfasted  with  me,  what  court  was 
in  session,  and  whether  any  case  of  interest  would 
likely  he  tried,  and  learned  that  the  Superior  or  Circuit 
Court  of  the  State  would  that  day  sit  for  the  trial  of  an 
individual  for  murt!''*,  ^  tb-**  •  a 
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own  father.  My  journey  not  requiiing  any  great  tx- 
peditiun,  1  dewnniiied,  with  the  usual  curiosity  of 
young  men,  on  such  occasions,  to  attend  the  trial,  as  I 


had  never  before  witnessed  the  arraignment  of  a  prison¬ 
er  upon  a  capital  olfench,  and  my  determination  was 
made  the  more  absolute  by  the  persuasions  of  a  friend 
whom  I  sought  out,  and  who  conducted  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  the  State* 

As  the  hour  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the  court, 
every  person  in  the  village  seemed  to  press  with  ear¬ 
nestness  for  a  place  within  the  court  room,  which, 
though  large  for  that  time  and  the  limited  population, 
was,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Judges,  filled  almost  to 
suffocation,  whilst  a  very  large  number,  unable  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  entrance,  remained  on  the  outside,  clustering 
as  closely  to  the  building  as  they  could  possibly  get, 
and  vainly  striving  to  obtain  some  information  of  what 
was  going  on  wiihin.  As  I  was  introduced  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  court,  I  took  a  seat  within  the  bar  among 
the  lawyers,  a  position  very  favorable  for  hearing  ami 
observing  every  thing  which  transpired. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  preliminary  business. 
Judge  Overton,  the  Presiding  Justice,  gave  orders  to 
the  Sheriff  to  bring  in  Mary  Dogherty,  agviinsl  whom 
a  bill  for  murder  had  been  found  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  considerable  time  w’hich  elapsed  between  the  or¬ 
der  and  the  appeal ance  of  the  prisoner  was  not  profa¬ 
ned  by  any  other  business.  No  word  was  spoken  by 
the  court  or  the  bar,  and  save  where  occasionally  some 
confusion  occurred  by  the  pressure  of  ihe  crowd  with¬ 
out,  no  noise  disturbed  the  awfully  solemn  silence  ot 
the  gathered  multitude.’  I  had  not  been  prepared  by 
my  friend  for  the  spectacle  I  was  to  behold,  and  could 
not  well  understand  the  unusual  feeling  of  the  assem- 
hhige,  until  t!jc  Sheriff  returned  with  his  assistar.ts, 
leading  or  rather  carrj  ing  the  prisoner,  who  appearril 
perfectly  passive  and  helpless  in  their  arms.  As  the 
conviction  of  her  helplessness  spread  over  the  iniiida 
nf  the  spectators,  a  feeling  of  pity  took  possession  of 
tin  ir  horror  rf  It  Hut  when  the  Sheriff  w:.s 

^ 'lire  ted  to  r.ilse  hrx  he. el,  ulji  'h  livng  dewn  on  her 

'  ’  I'.  -  f  V  riv^ul  CV”  ’ 

ti  titii.i  t'l  hCi.viT  i, ^ { I' \  f'l'CCtatci. 

Judges  shuddered  as  they  gazed  on  her  in  awe-stiickcn 
silence,  the  female  witnesscss,  who  occupied  a  pcsi- 
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tion  on  the  right  of  U»e  bench  and  nearly  in  front  of  the  ’  any  effect.  When  he  first  had  the  care  of  her,  he  en- 
prisoner,  shrieked  with  terror,  and  I  observed  the  face  deavored  to  get  her  to  eat  for  several  days,  but  with- 
of  more  than  one  stalwart  man,  to  pale  with  mortal  >  out  success;  he  tlien  left  the  victuals  with  her  after  be- 
fear.  It  was  indeed  a  sight  to  chill  the  blood  of  the  ing  afraid  that  she  would  perisli.  The  victuals  left 
hardiest.  The  face  of  the  prisoner  remained  upturned,  were  gone,  though  he  could  not  say  she  ate  them,  sup- 
with  the  head  thrown  back  in  the  painful  position  in  poses  she  did,  but  is  doubtful  as  she  was  oftentimes 
whicli  it  was  placed  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  Hut  i  watched  from  the  outside  of  her  room  and  never  ob- 
such  a  face!  I  cannot  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  |  served  to  move.  He  or  his  wife  had  always  to  raise 
than  thirty  years,  revert  to  the  first  impression  of  the  !  her  up  when  she  had  been  laid  on  her  betl.  Had 
scene,  without  the  picture  of  that  hideous  visage  |  known  her  arm  to  be  placed  in  an  unnatural  and  pain- 
seeming  to  be  distinctly  before  me.  The  prisoner  ap-  ful  position,  and  found  it  so  remaining  when  he  return- 
peared  to  be  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  low'  of  stature,  cd  in  more  than  an  hour;  had  watched  her  through  Uia 
but  broad  and  stoutly  built;  her  countenance  W’as  key-hole  when  so  placed,  and  never  discovered  her  to 
ghastly  pale,  without  the  remotest  appearance  of  vital-  move  her  body  or  limbs  or  even  muscle  for  a  time  not 
ity,  expression,  or  understanding,  her  eyes  w’cre  about  less  than  an  hour. 

half  closed,  and  the  part  visible  to  the  closest  specta-  Several  physicians  of  tlie  county  and  neighborhood 
tor  seemed  dry,  lustreless  and  immoveable  like  the  eye  tvere  next  examined,  and  their  testimony  in  every  par- 
of  the  dead.  The  closest  w’atching  and  scrutiny  could  ticular  corroborated  that  of  the  other  witnesses.  They 
not  detect  the  least  approach  to  winking,  or  indeed  to  explained  the  character  and  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
any  thing  like  muscular  action  or  nervous  sensibility,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  name  w’as  assigned  to 
Were  it  not  for  the  position  in  which  she  remained,  it;  on  the  contrary,  1  think  the  term  catalepsy  was  not 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  law  w’as  exerci-  used  by  any  of  them.  A  disagreement  of  opinion  ex¬ 
sing  the  mere  empty  forms  of  trial  upon  a  lifeless  body  isted  among  them,  w  hich  it  may  be  well  to  note  here, 
whose  spirit  w'as  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  tribunals,  as  perhaps  it  may  explain  the  remarkable  and  anomo- 
This  I  doubt  not,  from  my  own  feelings,  w’as  the  im-  lous  feature  which  the  rase  afterwards  presented, 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  w'ere  not  prepared  The  majority  of  the  physicians  w'ero  of  opinion  that 
for  the  occasion  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  priso-  the  mental  powers  were  suspended  with  the  physical, 
ner’s  situation.  that  there  w  as  a  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  body, 

A  few  words  of  conversation  passed  betw’cen  the  producing  a  comatose  affection  of  both.  The  senior 
court  and  the  bar,  during  w  hich  counsel  was  assigned  examiner,  how  ever,  to  whose  skill  and  discrimination 
by  the  bench  to  the  defendant,  she  being  poor  and  all  the  others,  though  differing  with  him,  paid  every 
without  friends  or  relations  to  assist  her,  after  which  deference,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thought, 
the  indictment  W’as  ordered  to  be  read.  When  the  and  enforced  his  opinions  with  earnest  reasoning,  that 
prisoner  w'as  told  to  rise  she  continued  immoveable  the  disease  was  purely  ])hysical,  that  the  mental  pow- 
until  raised  to  her  feet  by  those  around  her.  When  ers  w'ere  active  and  unimpaired,  and  the  prisoner  might 
the  clerk  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  indictment  have  perfect  memory  and  reason, 
she  was  called  upon  to  plead,  but  continued  mute  and  Other  witnesses  were  called,  but  their  testimony 
motionless.  ,  differed  little  from  w  hat  has  been  already  reported. 

A  Jury  of  triers  was  then,  under  the  direction  of  the  The  Court  then  charged  the  Jury  that  it  was  neers- 
Judges,  impannelled  and  sw'orn  to  “inquire  W'hethcr  sary  for  them  not  only  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Mary  Dogherty,  stood  mute,  could  not  speak  at  all,  but  whether  she  had  under- 
through  malice  or  the  visitation  of  Cod.”  standing  sufficient  to  know’  what  was  meant  by  the  in- 

The  first  witness  called  had  lived  about  a  mile  from  dictment, 
her  failmr’s  residence,*  Jle  had  knowrn  the  girl  about  After  a  short  conversation  the  Jury  returned  witli  a 
three  years  and  she  alw'ays  appeared  to  have  common  finding,  that  the  prisoner  w’as  mute  by  the  visitation 
sense;  he  had  heard  her  talk  frequently  as  other  peo-  of  Cod;  upon  which  the  ('ourt  ordered  a  plea  of  not 
pie.  Was  in  jail  to  sec  her  last  W’eek,  and  with  sev-  guilty  to  be  entered  for  her,  and  committed  her  to  the 
eral  other  persons  spoke  to  her,  but  she  made  no  an-  care  of  the  officer,  to  he  brought  in  for  trial  on  the  suc- 
swer  and  appeared  to  be  senseless;  had  used  every  ar-  ceeding  day. 

tifice  and  endeavored  by  piercing  her  person  w’ith  pins  On  the  next  morning  she  was  brought  into  court, 
and  thrusting  pointed  instruments  at  her  eyes,  to  sur-  exhibiting  the  same  ghastly  and  unearthly  appear- 
prise  her  into  some  expression  or  evidence  of  sensibil-  ance.  A  Jury  w'as  impannelled  and  sw’om,  and  after 
ity,  but  w’ithout  any  effect.  reading  the  indictment  the  clerk  stated  the  circum- 

'Flic  next  witness  called  upon  the  stand  was  the  jai-  stance  of  the  prisoner  standing  mute,  the  finding  of  a 
lor.  He  had  heard  her  speak  twice  about  three 
months  before,  but  her  w'ords  were  only  the  monosyl¬ 
lables  and  no,  in  answ'cr  to  questions  directed  to 
her,  he  had  not  heard  her  speak  for  three  months;  had  been  told  by  some  person  that  the  deceased  was  mist- 
been  present  when  experiments  were  made  by  physi-  ing  four  nights  ami  four  days,  believed  he  was  dead; 
cians  and  others  by  artifices  and  severe  bodily  pains,  w  ent  w  ith  another  man  to  his  house  and  over  his  plan- 
to  induce  an  exhibition  of  mental  or  physical  seitsibil-  tation  as  it  was  supposed  he  was  dead  somewhere,  at 
ity,  but  such  experiments  had  always  been  without  he  was  given  to  intoxication.  Inquired  of  the  child- 


Jury  of  triers,  and  the  entry  of  the  plea  by  the  court. 

The  first  witness  called  by  the  State  deposed  that 
the  prisoner  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Had 
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ren,  of  whom  Uie  elUett  was  the  prisoner,  ile  propo¬ 
sed  to  stay  with  them  all  ni^ht,  as  they  might  be 
afraid.  Prisoner  deoluicd,  saying  she  was  not  afraid. 
The  house  the  old  man  lived  in  was  built  of  logs  and 
raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  When  standing 
on  the  outside  witness  thought  he  saw  something  under 
the  floor-— went  in,  and  on  raising  a  puncheon  found 
the  deceased  lying  under  the  floor  dead.  He  Uien  ob« 
senred  to  defendant,  **  Now,  you  knew  this;'*  to  which 
she  answered  by  telling  him  he  lied.  The  prisoner 
did  not  discover  any  fear  or  surprise  wlien  the  body 
was  tound.  Witness  went  for  the  Coroner  and  was 
on  the  inquest.  The  inquest  saw  blood  upon  the  axe 
that  was  found,  and  also  upon  the  bed  and  the  wall  at 
Uie  head  of  the  bed,  and  on  a  wheelbarrow.  There 
was  also  blood  upon  tlie  shirt  and  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased.  The  bed  and  floor  appeared  to  have  been 
washed,  but  there  was  the  stain  of  blood  plainly  to  be 
seen.  The  prisoner  did  not  try  to  escape  while  he 
was  gone  for  the  Coroner,  tliough  she  might  have  done 
so,'and  before  the  inquest  she  looked  and  talked  with 
a  great  deal  of  assurance.  The  family  of  the  deceased 
consisted  of  the  prisoner  and  two  younger  children. 
He  had  lost  his  wife.  Witness  never  saw  prisoner  off 
the  plantation  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  of  tliem 
being  at  church  or  school.  The  house  of  the  deceased 
was  not  much  resorted  to,  and  all  the  family  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ignorant.  Did  not  know'  that  they  had  any 
religious  principles — believed  tlie  children  w'ere  all 
wholly  ignorant  of  a  future  state  or  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Other  witnesses  w'cre  examined  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  murder  and  the  character  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  and  his  family;  their  testimony  agreeing  mainly 
with  the  foregoing.  The  Coroner  and  others  of  the 
inquest  testified  that  the  prisoner  did  not  betray  any 
consciousness  of  the  crime,  even  in  tlie  presence  of  tlie 
bo<ly  of  her  father.  One  w  itness  was  proceeding  to 
disclose  a  confession  of  the  prisoner  to  him  on  the  day 
of  tlio  inquest,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Court,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  tliat  Uie  confession  was  made  through  a  hope 
of  favor. 

The  w  hole  tenor  of  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  present  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  bench,  tlie  counsel  of  both 
tides  refrained  from  addressing  the  Jury,  merely  read¬ 
ing  to  Uie  Court  the  different  authorities  bearing  upon 
the  point  whether  the  prisoner  was  dolt  capax  at  Uie 
time  of  Uie  commission  of  the  offence,  and  whether, 
admitting  the  capacity  for  crime  and  the  power  to  dis¬ 
criminate  bctw’ecn  right  and  wrong  at  that  time,  the 
manifest  intervention  of  the  providence  of  God  in  sub- 
sequenUy  taking  away  the  physical  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  the  mental  pow  ers  of  Uie  prisoner  did  not  require 
of  the  Jury  to  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  These 
points  being  briefly  discussed  by  counsel  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  Court  in  its  charge,  the  Jury,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Uie  charge,  immediately 
rendered  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  wiUiout  leaving  their 
seats. 

The  verdict  was  well  received  by  the  multitude,  but 
with  a  quiet  and  decorum  which  manifested  how 


deeply  Uicy  were  impressed  with  the  awful  scene  they 
had  w  itnessed. 

When  the  prisoner  was  told  to  go,  she  appeared  to 
be  insensible  to  every  thing  around  and  made  no  exer¬ 
tion  to  change  her  position  until  the  Sheriff  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  lead  her  out  of  the  box.  In  leaving  it 
she  struck  her  head  with  such  force  against  a  pro¬ 
jecting  beam  as  to  throw  her  off  her  feet,  yet  not  a 
muscle  w  as  observed  to  twinge  or  a  feature  to  change, 
During  all  the  trial  she  did  not  discover  any  symptom 
of  alarm  or  Uie  least  consciousness  of  what  w'as  pass¬ 
ing.  Her  eyes  w’cre  nearly  closed,  nor  was  she  ob¬ 
served  to  wink.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  her 
whole  appearance  so  cadaverous  that  it  required  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  of  the  mind  to  be  satisfied  that  she  was 
living. 

When  removed  from  the  court  house  she  stood  some 
time  ill  the  yard,  where  she  w  as  examined  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  from  curiosity,  until  taken  away  by 
some  charitable  woman  who  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  reader  of  this  sketch,  true  as  it  is  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and  capable  of  being  substantiated  perhaps  by 
a  thousand  witnesses,  w  ill  hardly  be  prepared  for  the 
sequel  of  the  history. 

The  next  day,  just  before  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
tw'o  of  tlie  Judges  were  w’alking  on  a  balcony  opposite 
the  court  house,  w  hen  one  of  them  observed  a  girl  sit¬ 
ting  near  an  old  woman  at  the  steps  of  the  court  house, 
who  in  shape  and  size  very  much  resembled  the  girl 
tried  the  day  before.  After  a  few  moments  she  threw 
up  her  head,  and  instantly  there  appeared  a  counte¬ 
nance  which  W'as  recognized  as  the  same,  but  changed 
in  every  feature.  Her  eyes  were  open,  clear,  and  an¬ 
imated,  and  expressing  a  striking  complaisancy;  in¬ 
stead  of  her  death-liko  countenance  exhibited  in  court, 
her  complexion  w  as  vivid  and  her  features  expressive, 
and  as  the  Judges  passed  by  her  in  going  into  court, 
she  tlirew  up  her  head  and  smiled, 

I'here  are  many  who,  on  reading  these  facts,  will 
be  disposed  instantly  to  decide  that  the  appearance  of 
disease  w'as  a  w  ell  conducted  deception;  and  such  w  as 
the  view'  taken  by  the  able  Judge  who  presided  on  the 
circuit  and  who  reported  tlie  case  in  2  Tenn.  Reps.  80, 
but  there  are  circumstances  attending  and  features 
blended  w  ith  it,  w  hich,  upon  review',  would  complete¬ 
ly  negative  any  such  presumption. 

To  originate  tlie  idea  of  such  a  dissimulation  and  to 
carry  it  on  successfully  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  vigilance  of  visiters  and 
jailers,  and  the  experiments  made  to  detect  the  fraud, 
w  ould  seem  to  require  an  effort  of  mind  and  a  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  disease  counterfeited,  of  w'hich  wc 
cannot  readily  imagine  any  one  to  be  possessed.  Hu¬ 
man  nature,  w'e  may  safely  assert,  is  incapable  of  any 
such  inconceivable  cflfort.  To  have  maintained  this 
perfect  abstraction  of  mind,  and  to  have  preserved  eve¬ 
ry  sensation  of  soul  from  appearing  on  the  countenance 
or  being  expressed  by  the  lips,  upon  so  trying  an  oc¬ 
casion  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  especially  to 
have  counterfeited  all  the  characteristics  of  a  disease 
of  which  she  had  never  heard  or  ever  seen,  with  t 
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reri'Semblance  so  remarkable  would,  if  possible  at  all, 
require  age,  practice,  and  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  minutest  feature  of  the  disease  counterfeited.  But 
here  the  prisoner  was,  until  the  appearance  of  disease, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  any  atrocity  in  the  offence 
for  which  she  was  to  be  tried;  she  had  not  arrived  at 
the  age  when  the  mind  of  the  most  intelligent  and  cn* 
lightened  might  have  originated  such  a  fraud;  she  was 
wholly  without  education,  decorum,  or  a  sense  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  the  benefit  of  social  intercourse.  In  intellect 
and  intelligence  she  was  in  no  manner  superior  to  the 
most  degraded  savage,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  could  have  supposed  that  ever  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  her  fraud  would  have  avert¬ 
ed  a  punishment  of  the  nature  of  which  she  had  not  the 
remotest  idea.  Taken  in  connection  with  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  let  the  fact  be  noted  that  she  was  without 
relations  or  friends  who  could  have  prompted  any  such 
attempt,  and  the  presumption  ot  fraud  becomes  too 
much  for  ordinary  belief. 

It  is  true  we  can  hardly  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
sudden  change  fVom  profound  insensibility  and  syncope 
to  perfect  reason  and  healthfulness;  but  a  key  to  the 
mystery  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  of  the  attending  physicians,  whose 
testimony  we  have  reported,  and  w'ho  maintained  that 
the  mind  and  senses  of  the  prisoner  might  be  unim¬ 
paired  and  actively  employed,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  disease,  apparently  afifeoting  the  mental  as 
well  as  physical  powers.  After  being  arrested  and 
witnessing  the  solemnities  of  an  inquest,  and  perhaps 
made  to  understand  the  enormity  of  her  offence  and 


the  danger  in  which  she  was  placed,  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  every  nerve  should  become  tremulous  and 
paralysed,  and  thus  superinduce  the  total  suspension 
of  their  usual  offices,  while  her  thinking  powers  and 
senses  might  remain  intact. 

The  sense  of  danger  being  over  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury  and  her  discharge,  the  re-action  of  the  feelings 
from  oppressive  fear  w'ould,  in  all  probability,  produce 
a  corresponding  reaction  in  the  nervous  system,  w  hich 
might  result,  as  it  manifestly  did,  in  the  complete  res¬ 
toration  of  all  tlie  nervous  and  muscular  functions. 

Wo  must  either  adopt  this  hypothesis  as  covering 
the  actual  grounds  of  the  case,  or  assume  the  far  more 
improbable  supposition,  that  the  whole  appearance  of 
disease  w'as  a  cunningly  devised  counterfeit,  so  well 
executed  as  to  deceive  not  only  the  distrustful  minds 
of  Judges  and  Jurors,  but  also  the  numerous  physi¬ 
cians  by  whom  it  w'as  witnessed  and  critically  exami¬ 
ned.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  introduced  for  be¬ 
lieving  the  latter,  rests  in  the  testimony  of  the  jailer, 
that  the  food  left  in  her  room  disappeared,  altliough  it 
was  not  proven  that  she  disposed  of  it.  In  support  of 
the  belief  that  her  conduct  originated  in  the  w'orkings 
of  the  fearful  disease  alluded  to,  the  direct  testimony, 
her  appearance  as  well,  and  the  native  ignorance  of  her 
character  to  w'hich  we  have  referred,  all  aid  in 
strengthening.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  so 
far  as  w'e  are  capable  of  reasoning  from  demonstrations 
so  direct,  that  the  case  w  as  one  where  the  finger  of 
Providence  moved  to  the  foiling  of  men*8  perceptions, 
for  purposes  unrevealed  and  inscrutable. 


TO  ENDEA _ BY  s 


H.  CHIVERS,^!.  D. 


I. 

Through  all  this  toilsome  pilgrimage  below, 
My  spirit  ever  yearned  to  be  with  thine, 
Since,  hi  one  pre-existent  state,  we  know. 

It  was  appointed  to  be  twined  with  mine. 

II. 

I  saw  some  glimpses  of  our  former  state 
In  the  calm  languor  of  those  down  cast  eyes, 
For  which  my  soul  leaped  forth  in  joy  elate, 
And  claimed  on  earth  its  sister  of  the  skies. 


III. 

The  presence  of  thy  spirit  passed  in  mine 
By  that  inexplicable  tic  of  love, 

Which  made  God's  Prophet's  talk  of  things'divine. 
And  proved  that  they  were  missioned  iroro  above. 

IV. 

The  knowledge  of  thy  presence  gives  roe  peace, 

And  whispers  comfort  to  my  lunging  soul; 

It  is  an  amulet  against  disease. 

And  that  Bethesda  which  has  made  me  whole. 
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A  LEGPaND  of  TOPIIETa* 


CHArriR  I. — THK  WADDING — THE  PROVOCATION.  | 

Hitman  nature  developcs  itself  the  same  in  its  char-  , 


acter  and  its  results  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  as 
among  the  learned  and  wealthy  of  our  race.  Love 
and  hate,  hope  and  fear,  exultation  and  despair — all 
tender  emotions  and  all  turbulent  passions,  arc  as  in¬ 
cident  to  the  obscure  and  unknown,  as  to  those  whose 
names  have  been  shrieked  through  the  tiumpet  of  Fame, 
or  emblazoned  upon  the  page  of  history.  The  man 
who  exults  in  the  success  of  a  predatory  excursion  to 
his  neighbor’s  fruit  orchard,  had  he  been  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  desolator  of 
nations ;  and  the  ignorant  lad  who  domineers  over  his 
school  fellow's,  might  have  swayed  right  royally  the 
•ceptre  of  dominion  over  a  subject  realm.  Alas !  how 
many  of  our  virtues  and  vices,  after  all,  are  mere  acci¬ 
dents,  and  how  essentially,  with  all  our  boasted  dig¬ 
nity  and  rationality,  we  are  the  creatures  of,  and  con¬ 
trolled  by, 

''CircumstaRco,  that  un»piritual  (iud, 

And  mii-ercator.’’ 

This  reflection  should  lead  us  to  be  very  charitable 
towards  the  erring,  for  who  Khali  dare  assert  that  had 
he  been  exposed  to  the  same  temptations  he  w’ould  not 
have  fallen  equally  low !  But  my  object  is  to  tell  a 
story,  and  not  to  w  rite  a  homily.  \Vhat  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  written  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  moral  of  my  tale, 
^riiese  trite  remarks  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  by 
it ;  and  thou,  patient  reader,  w  ill  learn  that  there  are 
tragedies  and  comedies  in  low'  life  as  well  as  in  high — 
among  boors  as  truly  as  among  princes.  Alas  !  that 
iny  story  should  be  true,  for  little  docs  it  show  of  the 
dignity  of  man  or  the  perfectness  of  human  nature ! 

It  was  a  jolly  day  in  Tophet  when  Sally  Cory  gave 
her  hand  in  wedlock  to  Thomas  Briggs.  The  hovel 
of  her  fathcr~for  scarcely  more  than  hovel  could  it  be 
called— ^sounded  with  the  voice  of  merriment;  and 
now  and  then  a  shrill  oath  was  heard  above  tlie  din  of 
mirth,  and  a  shrieked  curse  troubled  the  quiet  air — 
then  all  seemed  to  sink  into  unbroken  and  trouble- 
less  hilarity.  Congregated  there,  were 

**  Blue  tpiriu  and  a  bite, 

Black  •pirit*  and  grry,** 

*  l.et  not  the  iraAler  elevate  hi«  n&snl 
Tophet  it  tho  veritable  uamc  of  a  portion  of  terra  firmn,  where 
into  our  »ton-. 


and  worse  than  all  the  rest,  an  over-abundant  copious¬ 
ness  of  “  ardent  spirits.”  The  fiend  of  Alcohol  w’as 
there,  and  many  minor  devils  scowled  gloomily  in  his 
train.  More  than  once,  a  little  white-headed  urchin, 
the  youngest  of  a  numerous  family,  w’as  seen  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  hut  w  ith  a  jug  in  his  hand,  and  wending 
his  W'ay  to  the  village  store,  whence  he  would  present¬ 
ly  return  with  his  vessel  well  replenished  with  that 
divinest  nectar — New  England  Rum.  The  mirth  grew 
more  boisterous.  Never  had  the  gloomy  woods  of 
Tophet  resounded  to  louder  merriment,  nor  the  tinkling 
waves  of  Sugar  Brook  danced  to  merrier  music. 

“  Pour  me  a  glass  of  your  pure  blue  ruin — and  be 
damned  to  the  cold  water  society !”  shouted  Bill  Skin¬ 
ner,  w  hose  bloated  face  and  carbuncled  nose  forbade 
the  foul  suspicion  that  he  ever  diluted  his  favorite  bev¬ 
erage. 

“Blue  ruin!  you  drunken  dog!”  responded  Sam 
Douglass ;  you  don’t  know’  now  whether  you  are  w  alk- 
ing  'on  the  floor  or  the  ceiling,  and  your  bloodshot  eyes 
leer  as  confusedly  as  if  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in 
the  place  where  your  brains  ought  to  be.” 

‘‘Turned  pulpit-drummer,  eh  1”  was  the  sot’s  re¬ 
sponse,  as  w  ith  an  unsteady  hand  he  poured  out  a  tum- 
I  bier  half  full  of  the  fiery  liquor,  and  without  w’aiting 
for  a  reply,  swallowed  it  at  a  draught. 

“  Phil  Corey,  I  say  !”  shouted  he  as  he  set  down 
his  glass,  “  what  do  you  let  this  lubberly,  stingy,  cant¬ 
ing  cold-water  man  come  into  your  house  among  hon¬ 
est  folks  fori  He’s  a  mean  white  neger^  and  Fll  pay 
tlie  daimage  for  the  oh-be-joyful  if  you’ll  let  me  kick 
him  out  of  doors.” 

“You  beast! — you  varmint! — you  great  lump  of 
filth  !  I’ll  make  you  eat  your  teeth  for  dinner !  ”  cried 
Sam  with  a  tremendous  oath,  his  eyes  flashing  Are  and 
his  hand  holding  ominous  communion  with  a  largo 
hickory  cudgel  by  his  side. 

“  Who’s  afeared  of  youl”  was  the  defying  response, 
“  your  father  stole  a  dog,  your  mother  rotted  in  Wind¬ 
ham  jail,  and  you  are  a  poor  misbegotten,  good-for-no¬ 
thing,  half-in-half  son  of  a  gun!  Now  strike  me  if  you 
darst.” 

Sam’s  ire  was  thoroughly  up.  But  he  did  not  strike. 


organ  at  tlic  oound  of  this  name,  as  if  he  scented  burning  biimslone  and  pitch. 

yet  reside  scvcial  descendants  of  the  personages  introduced 
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Veri);nanc6  was  in  his  heart,  but  it  had  not  yet  com- 1 
miiiaioned  his  hand  for  violence.  For  a  moment  he 
eyed  the  sot  with  the  glare  of  a  demon,  then  shaking 
his  clenched  hand  and  muttering  a  menace,  turned  sul¬ 
lenly  to  leave  the  house. 

“  Halloa !  ”  shouted  the  groom  from  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room,  “  w'hcro  away  to,  in  the  name  of 
old  Nicki  Nobody  don’t  go  away  from  my  w’edding 
that  isn’t  drunk.  Suy  and  drink  a  glass  of  sugar  and 
ram  with  Sally.” 

“  Damn  Sally !  ”  muttered  the  angry  man, as  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  latch. 

The  groom  caught  him  by  the  shoulder*  “  You  ihall 
stay,’’  exclaimed  he  with  a  horrid  oath,  “  and  you  a/iu// 
drinki” 

“Tom  Briggs,”  said  Sam  Douglass,  in  a  low,  em¬ 
phatic,  menacing  voice,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  | 
command,  “if  you  would  not  have  Sally  a  wife  and  a 
widow  in  one  day,  take  your  hands  off  me.” 

“Poll!  getting  mad  are  you?”  rejoined  the  tipsy 
groom,  “  who’s  scared  at  you  1  ” 

“  Let  go  of  me,”  answered  Douglass,  “  or  you’ll 
wish  you  had.” 

“  Do  Thomas,”  interrupted  Sally,  in  an  intreating 
tone,  “  Idt  hint  go  if  he’s  unwilling  to  stay.” 

“  Pitch  him  out  of  doors,  head  and  heels !  ”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Bill  Skinner,  staggering  up  to  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  and  looking  fiercely  at  Douglass  from  his  red  and 
shining  eyes  :  “  for  a  chaw  of  tobacco  and  a  drink  cf 
grog  I’ll  kick  him  into  the  street,  and  beat  him  to  a 
jelly  after  he’s  there.” 

The  groom  grew  angry — not  so  much  on  account  of 
Douglass’  refusal  to  drink,  as  at  the  manner  he  had 
spoken  of  his  two  hour’s  bride.  That  sAe  should  be  in¬ 
sulted  to  his  very  face,  on  his  wedding-day  and  by  a 
wedding-guest,  cut  him  to  the  quick.  He  inly  swore 
to  be  revenged,  and  welcome  to  him  was  the  sight  of 
his  approaching  ally. 

“  I  will  give  you  a  pint  and  a  bottle  to  put  it  in,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Briggs,  “if  you’ll  flog  him  wdthin  an  inch  of 
his  life,”  at  the  same  time  exerting  his  whole  strength 
he  flung  the  unwary  Sam  against  the  wall,  and  then 
with  a  dexterous  trip  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. — 
This  was  not  enough.  His  partial  triumph  added  but 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  his  anger,  fie  bent  over  his  pros¬ 
trate  adversary,  and  placing  one  knee  firmly  upon  his 
breast,  seized  him  by  the  neckcloth  which  he  twisted 
until  the  unfortunate  man’s  countenance  grew*  black  as 
death,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth.  But  Douglass  was  not  entirely  passive.  He 
struggled  as  a  strong  man  may  struggle  for  life,  and 
more  than  one  sad  rent  he  made  in  the  wedding  gar¬ 
ment  of  his  antagonist,  and  more  than  one  deep  fur¬ 
row  he  ploughed  in  the  bride-groom’s  face  with  his 
hird’s-claw  nails.  It  availed  not.  Tom  was  not  only 
the  strongest,  but  ho  had  every  advantage  of  position, 
and  the  affray  might  have  terminated  fatally  to  the 
prostrate  guest,  had  not  others  interfered. 

“  D  vi’t  kill  him  — for  mircy’s  sike,  Tom,  don’t  kill 
him,”  *ricd  old  Con  y,  the  father  of  the  hiide,  “  we’ll 
have  the  constables  down  upon  us  like  a  troop  of  dra¬ 
goons  if  you  don’t  take  care*” 


I  ’  “  Pitch  him  out,  and  let  him  pick  his  way  to  Beel¬ 
zebub’s  cellar-kitchen,”  advised  Bill  Skinner— and  out 
of  doors  was  the  conquered  man  pitched,  before  he  had 
recovered  from  hia  strangulation, much  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  present— tor  *Sam  Douglass  never  was  known 
to  be  drunk,  and  his  example  w  as  looked  upon  as  a  re¬ 
proof  by  the  rum-loving  inhabitants  of  Tophot. 

“  There !  ”  cried  Briggs,  as  the  heavy  form  of  his  ad¬ 
versary  struck  upon  the  ground,  “  see  if  he’ll  damn 
Sally  again !  ” 

Those  who  know  Sam  Douglass  best  know  that  the 
day  of  his  vengeance  would  coinc. 

CHAPTER  II. — THE  BRIDE  A.ND  HER  FATHER— AORARlAXlSk. 

Sally  Corey  was  not  a  belle.  I  never  heard  that  To- 
,  phot  ever  produced  any  reinarkahle  specimens  of  hu¬ 
man  beauty  or  hiiinaii  loveliness,  and  certainly  Sally 
Corey  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  She 
was  not  a  Venus,  and  why  should  she  have  been?  She 
would  have  but  bloomed  in  a  wilderness,  and  wasted 
her  sweetness  “upon  desert  air.”  She  was  tall  and  bo¬ 
ny,  sunburnt  and  freckled — her  nose  aqiieliiie,  and  her 
mouth  quite  too  small  for  so  large  a  girl.  Education 
had  done  but  little  to  iniprovif  her  morals  or  her  man¬ 
ners.  Her  early  days  had  been  spent,  not  at  a  board¬ 
ing-school  where  accomplished  ladies  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  sensible  w  omen — notin  the  drawing-rootn, 
thriiiTiniinga  piano, with  a  half  dozen  of  beaux  in  tights 
bending  over  her,  and  a  simpering  mamma  looking  com¬ 
placently  on.  The  fresh  breezes  of  New' England, un¬ 
checked  in  their  wild  career  by  palacc-walls,  had  fan¬ 
ned  her  cheek,  and  the  hot  sim  had  burnt  it,  as  she  la¬ 
bored  side  by  side  with  her  white-haired  father,  in  the 
cornfield  or  the  meadow',  or  accompanied  him  on  his 
predatory  excursions  to  his  neighbor’s  sheep  pasture. 

Sally  Corey  was  not  lovely.  The  kindlier  influeh- 
ccs  of  refined  society,  which  make  us  gentle,  and  amla-^ 
ble,  and  good,  had  never  clustered  uround  her  father’s 
hearth,  nor  found  their  w'ay  to  the  daughter’s  heart.— 
She  w'as  nursed  in  the  lap  of  depravity  and  crime— and 
having  the  example  of  a  wicked  father  and  a  shameless 
mother  Continually  before  her  eyes,  is  it  strange  thkt 
she  grew  up  a  shameless,  wicked  girll  Her  associ- 
atcs,fir9t  from  necessity  and  at  length  from  choice,  wete 
the  profligate  and  profane,  and  the  obscene  jest  or  prt>- 
fane  ejaculation  w  ere  not  unfamiliar  either  to  her  ear  or 
her  lip.=i.  Vice  has  its  peculiar  charms.  Let  the  mor¬ 
alist  and  the  preacher  deny  it  if  they  will,  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  remains  the  same.  There  is  a  pleasure! 
an  intoxication  in  sin,  w  hich  its  miserable  victims  know 
but  too  well,  and  against  w'hich  they  often  struggle,  oh 
how’  vainly!  Yes — vice  has  iLs  peculiar  charms— -and  let 
the  youth  who  would  enter  her  paths  believe  not  that 
they  arc  all  strewed  willi  thorns.  Were  they  so, few¬ 
er  w’ould  perish. 

The  father  of  the  lovely  Sally  was  a — slice p-stealer. 
In  common  parlance  he  would  have  been  called  poor, 
but  in  reality  he  was  rich,  for  the  sheep  in  the  vallies 
wore  his  and  “  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.”  At 
least,  he  seemed  to  regard  them  as  such  ;  and  however 
hard  the  times  might  be, stocks  up  or  stocks  dow  n,hank- 
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nipicies  in  Wall  atreetor  aflai^menU  in  Broadway, 
Phil  Corey’s  cellar  was  uniformly  well  slocked  with 
the'most  delicious  mutton  which  tasted  as  sweetly  and 
nourished  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  earned  by  honest  in¬ 
dustry.  Sally, too, could  steal  a  sheep  w’hen  occasion  of- 
erod,and  many  a  time  had  she  leaped  So^r  Brook  with 
a  fine  fat  lamb  upon  her  shoulders,  as  nimbly  as  if  she 
were  burdened  with  but  a  coronal  of  flowers. 

Phil  Corey  and  his  dau^ter  were  aprrarians.  No¬ 
thing  that  smacked  of  monopoly  could  find  favor  W'itb 
them.  If  their  neighbor  was  rich,  they  accounted 
him  only  as  a  temporary  steward  of  a  portion  of  their 
property — and  whenever  they  needed  that  portion, they 
took  the  liberty  to  call  for  it,  asking  no  questions  and 
giving  no  answers.  Had  Phil  Corey  been  detected  in 
any  of  his  predatory  feats,  he  w’ould  hardly  have  spo¬ 
ken  with  the  complacency  the  Scotchman  manifested, 
when  discovered  by  his  neighbor  in  the  very  act  of 
scaling  the  walla  of  his  fruit  orchard,  seemingly  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  difference  between  meum  and  iuum,~-~ 
“  Hillo!  Sammy,  where  are  you  gaun  1  ”  inquired  the 
jealous  proprietor  of  the  fruit  as  he  hurried  towards  the 
aggressor.  “  Bock  agen,  now'  you’re  there !  ”  was  the 
rogue’s  response  as  he  descended  from  the  w  all,  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  he  had  mounted  it.  Phil 
Corey  would  have  done  no  such  thing.  The  fruit  would 
have  been  his  before  his  feet  had  turned  again  hackw'ard. 

CIIATTER  III.— THE  DIIIDRGROOM. 

Tom  Briggs,  the  happy  husband  of  the  amiable  Sally 
Corey,  w  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  most  redemp- 
tionloss  scoundrel.  In  other  days  he  had  been  a  tin 
pedlar,  and  then  did  the  good  dames  of  the  Bay  State, 
from  Wachusett  to  Nahant  suffer  in  purse  and  patience, 
till  at  length  no  one  traded  with^lying  Tom,’  as  he  was 
called,  with  more  familiarity  than  courtesy — for  all 
W&rc  well  assured  if  they  did  do  so  they  w'ould  be  the 
losers.  Pedling  becoming  unprofitable,  w’ith  a  facility 
of  change  peculiar  to  himself,  he  took  to  preaching, and 
for  more  than  a  year  ho  assumed  to  himself  the  show 
of  sanctity,  talked  freely  of  godliness,  and  made  large 
professions  of  zeal  for  the  Lord,  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  But,  alas !  for  the  parson’s  phrenological  dc- 
velopcments ! — the  propensities  w’erc  too  strong  for  the 
motal  faculties,  and  some  of  his  patriarchal  hahits  com¬ 
ing  to  the  knowedge  of  his  flock,  they  set  their  faces 
against  him  with  a  bigotry  w'orthy  of  a  Malthnsian,and 
intimated  to  him  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
that  ho  was  bettor  qualified  for  tlic  pillory  than  for  the 
pulpit.  They  eared  but  little  how  manifold  were  his 
duties,  but  against  his  summary  manner  of  increasing 
his  respofuibiiities  .they  felt  constrained  most  indig¬ 
nantly  to  protest.  After  having  stood  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  market-place,  (the  observed  of  all  observers,)  he 
foreswore  the  ministry, and  comforted  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  w*as  as  likely  to  get  to  heaven  as  a 
layman,  as  many  who  wear  the  clerical  garb.  In  truth 
it  irked  him  but  little  that  he  had  been  deposed  from 
his  saintly  station,  for  the  cloak  of  religion  had  long 
been  cumbersome  to  him.  Gladly  did  he  throw  it  off*, 
therefore,  and  appear  again  in  his  true  character. 

At  length,  after  travelling  through  every  State  in  the 


Union,  suffering  much  and  stealing  more,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Tophet,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  companionship  of  honest  Phil  Corey.  By  his  dex¬ 
trous  feats  in  shop-lifting  and  sheep-stealing,  he  in¬ 
sinuated  himself  into  the  affections  of  the  old  man,and 
ultimately,  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  kindred  accom- 
plislimcnts,  won  the  heart  of  the  meek  and  dove-eyed 
daughter.  He  offered  her  his  hand,  and  the  kind-heart¬ 
ed  girl  could  not  refuse  it.  The  wedding-day  was  ap¬ 
pointed — the  guests  invited,  and  a  burly  justice  of  the 
Peace,  who  rejoiced  in  gin  toddy  and  his  official  dig. 
nity,  was  employed  to  tie  the  knot  connubial* 

It  w  as  unfortunate  for  Tom  that  he  qurrelled  with 
Douglass  on  his  wedding-day.  The  latter  was  as  des¬ 
perate  a  villain*a8  the  former,  and  a  far  more  wily 
one.  He  was  a  very  demon  in  his  disposition,  and  an 
injury  to  him  once  was  an  injury  forever— something 
for  which  no  subsequent  repentance  could  atone — a 
w’rong  never  to  be  forgiven.  His  violent  ejectment 
from  Corey’s  house  at  the  time  of  the  wedding-feast, 
w’as  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven — though  he  seemed 
to  forget.  He  could  meet  Tom  Briggs  as  usual,  talk 
and  laugh,  and  seem  to  sustain  towards  him  the  most 
friendly  relation;  but  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
a  lurking  devil  in  his  eye,  w'hich  betokened  no  good 
to  the  one  who  had  injured  him. 

chapter  it.— the  SEARCft. 

Weeks  and  months  had  passed  away.  Douglass  had 
gone  to  parts  unknowm,  and  Briggs  was  dividing  his 
precious  time  in  about  equal  portions  between  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  and  his  accustomed  predatory  excursions. 
Sally  proved  herself  a  right  dutiful  wife,  and  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  domestic  in  her  habits,  as  the 
lapse  of  time  broughvher  gradually  nearer  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  era  in  a  w'oman’s  life.  The  moral  aspect  of 
Tophet  remained  unchanged,  but  not  so  the  out-door 
aspect  of  the  surrounding  w’orld.  The  frost  with  his 
subtle  alchemy  had  been  among  the  trees,and  shudder- 
ingly  they  had  cast  their  crisped  and  smitten  leaves  to 
the  earth,  which  seemed  to  sympathise  with  them  in 
their  melancholy  bereavement.  The  fields  had  throw’n 
aside  their  garniture  of  green,  and  were  clad  in  the 
sombre  livery  of  autumn.  The  migrating  birds  ponr- 
er  forth  their  songs  in  a  more  southern  sky,  while  Iheir 
few'  companions  w’ho  yet  lingered  behind,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  w'onted  melody. 

It  was  a  bleak,  chilly  day  in  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember.  Along  the  w'est  and  northwest,  dark  clouds 
w'erc  piled  in  dense  and  gloomy  masses,  and  the  wind 
shrieked  in  the  leafless  forests  like  a  spirit  moaning  for 
the  departed  glory  of  the  dying  year.  Every  thing 
wore  an  aspect  of  peculiar  desolateness.  Occasional¬ 
ly  the  sun  would  peep  for  a  moment  from  behind  the 
ragged  edge  of  a  rifted  cloud,  but  instantly  shroud 
himself  again,  as  if  he  deemed  it  a  sin  to  look  upon 
so  w'o-begone  a  world. 

The  fire  burned  low  upon  Phil  Corey’s  hearth,  and 
Sally  sat  shivering  over  the  dying  embers.  Now  and 
then  would  she  turn  her  eye  wistfully  to  the  door,  as 
if  looking  for  some  one  to  enter,— then  withdraw  her 
gaze  and  fix  it  mournfully  on  the  fast-failing  fire.  An 
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hour  pasaed,  and  Sally  had  lallen  into  an  unquiet  slum¬ 
ber.  Suddenly  she  was  aroused  by  the  grride  of  an  iron 
heel  upon  the  doorstonc.  “It’s  he  !  ”  cried  she,  springr. 
ing  forward,  “Thomas  has  come  at  last,”  and  her  hand 
was  on  the  latch.  She  was  about  to  open  the  door, 
when  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  low  hut  earnest  con¬ 
versation  without.  She  listened. 

“  I  say,  Capting,”  spoke  one,  “  I’m  rather  [offish 
about  grapplin’  with  him.  He’d  mutton  us  both  in  a 
quarter  of  a  jiffy.” 

“  Flunk  out,  will  ye  1  was  the  taunting  reply,  “  you 
havn’t  a  heart  the  hignitudo  of  a  tomtit’s.” 

“What  iVe  got  I  want  to  keep  any  how,  and  I  ree. 
on  its  a  Icetle  the  best  way  to  keep  out  of  that  ’larnal 
fellow’s  clutches.” 

“  Poh,  you  weakest  part  of  a  chicken  you,”  was  the 
impatient  reply,  ”1  tell  you  ho  won’t  darst  resist  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  if  he  docs,  havn’t  I  the  pow¬ 
er  to  call  the  posse  comitatus  1  ” 

“The  pussy  come  it  at  us !  Well,  that’s  a  wild  cat, 
I'm  thinkin’,  and  I’d  as  soon  a-meet  one  of  them  ere 
critters  in  the  wodds  when  it  had  jist  lost  its  kittens, as 
to  cross  Tom  Brig’s  track  when  his  spunk’s  up.  Did 
you  hear  what  an  all-fired  lickin’  he  gin  Sam  Douglass 
the  day  he  was  married  1  ” 

“  No  matter  for  that — we  must  go  in.  If  this  ar’  n’t 
his  hair,  or  very  much  like  it,  we  won’t  try  to  arrest 
him ;  hut  if  it  is.  I’ll  have  him  in  my  clutches  if  I  raise 
the  hull  county  from  the  middle  to  the  farther  eend.” 

“  IIow  simple !  Do  you  think  Tom  Briggs’  a  going 
to  hold  his  head  still  for  you  to  examine  ill  I  tell  you 
Capting,  you  may  talk  big  if  you  will,  but  w’c  must 
get  more  help,  or  we’ll  catch  it.” 

“  More  help  ! ”  returned  the  other  scornfully,**  I  can 
’rest  the  villian  alone.  Keep  watch  outside,  and  /’// 
go  in  if  jfou  dars’nt,”  and  the  little  constable  swelled 
with’ the  importance  of  his  office  and  himself. 

Sally  retired  from  the  door,  and  seated  herself  again 
hefote  the  fire.  She  had  heard  enough  to  learn  that 
the  officer  was  in  pursuit  of  her  husband,  but  for  w'hat 
crime  she  could  not  tell.  The  long  absence  of  Thomas 
had  alarmed  her,  hut  now  that  she  found  that  the  con¬ 
servators  of  the  law  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  her  alarm 
gave  way  to  thankfulness  that  he  w’as  out  of  their  reach. 
She  feared  not  crime — from  her  very  infancy  she  had 
been  too  familiar  with  it  for  that — and  she  had  also 
learned  a  recklessness  of  its  consequences.  So  often 
had  her  husband  and  father  been  engaged  in  petty  thefts, 
and  so  invariably  had  they  escaped  undetected,  or,  if 
detected,  unpunished,  that  she  scarcely  dreamed  that 
justice  could  arrest  them'  in  their  career,  and  she  conse¬ 
quently  felt  perfectly  at  ease  on  that  point. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  constable.  He 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  room,  and  a  shadow  of  disap¬ 
pointment  gathered  on  his  sunburnt  features. 

‘‘How  d’ye  do,  Capting  1”  inquired  Sally,  as  she 
fosc  to  offer  him  a  seat. 

“  No  thank  you  Miss  Briggs— can’t  stay.  Ar’  n’t 
your  father  at  home  1  ” 

“  No.” 

”  I  s’posc  he’s  on  the  hill  to  work  for  the  Doctot  1  *’ 
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rejoined  the  officer  half  interrogatorily,  half  affirma¬ 
tively. 

“  No,”  was  again  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

“Well,  like  enough  he’s  gone  a  fishing.  ’Spose  Mr. 
Briggs  is  with  him.” 

“  He  IS  n’t  a  fishing.  Do  you  want  father  I  ”  and 
she  turned  upon  him  the  searching  glance  of  her  keen 
gray  eyes. 

“  Why  no---that  is  to  say,  yes — I  want — that  is— 1 
mean— I  should  like — to  sec  him,”  stammered  the  con¬ 
stable,  with  more  embarrassmenr  than  he  had  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  woman. 

“  Then  say  so  right  out,”  was  the  pert  ropl  jr,  “  don’t 
stammer  and  hesitate  about  it  an  hour,  as  If  every  word 
choaked  you.” 

“Weil,  then,”  rejoined  the  constable,  with  a^desper- 
ate  effort  at  self-possession,  “  I  want  to  sec’your  father, 
worn.” 

“  Want  must  ho  your  master.” 

“  Why — is  n’t  he  ’bout  here. 

“  No,” 

“  Then  where  the  dickens  is  he  1  I  owe  him  a  lectle 
bill,  and  I  want  to  pay  the  money.” 

Sally  eyed  the  constable  significantly.  She  was  not 
quite  a  fool. 

“  I’m  his  agent,”  rejoined  she,  “  pay  it  to  me,” 

“  I  s’pose  Mr.  Briggs  is  with  him  1  ” 

“  I  s’pose  he  isn’t.” 

The  officer  was  not  a  good  diplomatist.  A  novice  in 
his  business,  with  not  enough  of  cunning  to  play  a  dou¬ 
ble  part,  nor  enough  of  honesty  to  play  a  single  one,he 
found  himself  in  a  fair  way  to  be  baffied  by  a  woman. 
This  would  never  do.  He  grew  impatient,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  tampered  with  no  longer.  Flinging  off 
his  slip-shod  style  of  address,  he  spoke  in  all  the  pomp 
and  terror  appertaining  to  his  official  dignity. 

“  I  demand  Mr.  Thomas  Briggs,your  husbaiMl — I’ve 
a  warrant  agin  him.” 

“  You  may  take  it  away  ”  responded  the  imperturba¬ 
ble  Sally. 

“  Be  silent,  woman,  I  have  come  to  arrest  lliomas 
Briggs  for  highway  robbery-that  is  to  say,  for  burglary 
a  species  of  highway  robbery,  only  a  great  deal 
worse.” 

A  momentary  paleness  overspread  the  countenance 
of  the  wife,  but  immediately  recovering  her  presence 
of  mind,  she  answered  somewhat  sharply,  “  My  hus- 
band'ar’ii’t  a  thief,  sir. 

“ May  he  so,”  rejoined  the  constable,  “but  I  should 
amazingly  like  to  know  where  this  conic  from,”  and  he 
drew  from  his  pocket,  and  held  up  before  her  a  handful 
of  dark  brown  hair,  “Isn’t  this  your  hnsband’i,  tell 
me  that,  woman,  tell  me  that !  ” 

“  It’s  the  color  of  your’n.” 

“  I  ask  you  if  it  ar’  n’t  Tom  Briggs’  hairl  ” 

“  You  ask  a  great  many  foolish  questions.” 

“  I’m  an  official — be  careful  how  you  insult  fne,” 

“  I’m  a  woman — be  careful  how  you  threatrh  me.” 

“  Come,  come,”  rejoined  the  constable',  in  a  very  pa¬ 
tronizing  manner,  “  I  did  n’t  want  to  scare  you-— only 
tell  me  if  this  hair  is  n’t  your  husband’s.” 

“  Do  you  think  I’m  a  fool  I  If  it’s  his  hair  how  come 
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you  by  if— Tom  Bri^  Un’t  in  the  habit  of  giving 
away  hia  wig.” 

“I  didn’t  say  ’twas  his,”  replied  the  half  abashed 
constable. 

“Nor  I,”  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

“  But  is  n’t  itt” 

•*  But  is  iti” 

**  Do  n’t  be  so  offish,”  exclaimed  the  impatient  offi¬ 
cial;  **  I  ’spose  1  mought  as  well  tell  you  the  story. 
Quaker  Sam  pulled  this  ere  hair  from  a  fellow’s  head 
who  tried  to  break  into  his  house  last  night.  The 
murderous  villain,  Briggs  or  somebody  else,  opened 
the  window,  put  in  his  head,  and  began  to  crawl  In, 
when  Sam  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  caught  both  hands 
in  the  fellow’s  hair,  and  sung  out,  *  Friend,  I  ’ll  help 
thee  in.*  So  Sam  pulled,  and  the  fellow  pulled  back, 
and  there  was  another  one  out  side  who  caught  the 
housebreaker  by  the  legs  and  pulled  too,  and  the  hair 
gin  way  in  Sam’s  hands,  and  so  the  scamp  got  off.  But 
I  shall  catch  him—/  shall  identify  him  by  his  hair;” 
and  the  little  fellow  shook  the  trophy  of  the  Quaker’s 
prowess  in  triumph.  **Wondcrif  Tom  Briggs  has  lost 
any  hair!” 

“  Tom  Briggs  w^asn’t  in  town  last  night,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  wife. 

**  May  be  he  wasn’t— where  is’he  nowl” 

**  Find  him.” 

**That ’s  what  I  will;  and  1  shall  search  the  house.’* 

CUAPTCR  V.— fSSrENSE  AND  MUERT. 

An  hour  had  elapsed.  The  officer,  wearied  with  his 
fruitless  search,  had  left  the  house  to  seek  his  victim 
elsewhere.  Sally  had  looked  on  composedly  while 
the  constable  searched  among  barrels  and  boxes,  in 
closets  and  in  cellar;  but  as  the  last  echo  of  his  horse’s 
hoofs  died  away  in  the  distance,  she  sat  down  in  her 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  coarse  check  apron, 
and  sobbed  aloud.  She  knew  enough  of  her  husband 
to  make  her  fear  that  he  was  the  guilty  person  whose 
hair  had  thus  suddsnly  left  his  head,  and  thoughts  of 
the  state  prison  crossed  her  agitated  mind.  She  loved 
Briggs,  villain  as  he  was,  and  whenever  he  was  out 
upon  anyof  his  night-adventures  she  could  seldom  sleep 
till  his  return.  Ho  had  left  home  the  afternoon  previ¬ 
ous,  promising  to  return  by  dark.  She  had  waited  for 
him;  hut  midnight  passed  away,  and  he  came  not. 
The  stars  sank  to  their  rest,  one  by  one,  and  still  the 
young  wife  sat  in  her  father’s  house,  waiting  vainly, 
yet  how  anxiously!  the  return  of  her  profligate  hus¬ 
band.  The  crimson  dawn  appeared  in  the  east  and 
the  faint  stars  slunk  away.  She  had  outwatched 
them  all.  A  light  mist,  through  which  the  sunbeams 
shone  mellowly,  lay  along  the  banks  of  Sugar  Brook, 
like  a  thinly-woven  pall.  The  morning  was  calm  and 
beautiful  and  for  the  season  unusually  warm.  Softly 
upon  the  hill-tops  and  along  the  level  plain  the  sun¬ 
shine  lay  like  visible  holiness,  and  the  dewy  grass 
glittered  in  the  rays,  like  innumerable  diamonds.  Here 
and  there  a  solitary  bird,  lingerers  amid  the  seared  fo¬ 
liage  of  autumn,  poured  out  upon  the  air  its  intricate 
melody,  as  if  its  little  heart  were  swelling  and  throb¬ 
bing  with  gratitude  too  deep  for  utterance. 


Sally  had  never  been  remarkable  for  her  quick  per¬ 
ception  of  the  manifold  beauties  of  nature,  and  at  this 
time  her  eye  lingered  not  upon  the  scene  before  her. 
Her  thoughts  were  with  her  husband,  and  she  turned 
away  with  a  stricken  spirit,  for  he  whom  she  sought 
was  no  where  to  be  seen.  She  prepared  her  breakfast, 
and  ate  it  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  she  ate  alone.  The 
day  advanced,  and  the  beauty  of  the  morning  passed 
with  the  morning  hour.  The  winds  awoke  and  whis¬ 
tled  drearily  around  the  crazy  dwelling.  Clouds, 
dense  and  cold,  gathered  over  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
as  if  to  add  cheerlessness  to  the  scene.  Wearied  and 
worn  out  with  watching,  Sally  had  fallen  into  an  un¬ 
quiet  sleep,  when  she  was  suddenly  aroused  as  we 
have  previously  described. 

CHAPTER  VI. — THE  COK8PIRACR. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the  events 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  two  men  closely 
wrapped  in  their  cloaks  might  have  been  seen  wending 
their  way  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  bounded 
Tophet  on  the  east,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
Their  violent  gesticulation,  their  frequent  pauses,  and 
the  agitation  of  their  manner,  gave  ample  evidence  that 
they  dwelt  upon  some  unpleasant  theme. 

“What  do  you  take  me  to  bel”  fiercely  demanded 
the  elder  of  the  two,  as  he  struck  bis  staff  violently  in¬ 
to  the  earth,  and  faced  his  companion. 

“Judson,”  was  the  cool  reply,  “I  have  known  you 
long  and  well.  We  have  concerted  perilous  measures 
before  this,  and  have  faced  danger  and  death  together* 
and  you  never  showed  a  cowardly  spirit  till  now.” 

“Cowardly!  He  lies  who  says  I  am  a  coward!  I 
am  not  afraid  to  meet  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  all  the 
devils  in  hell,  in  open  battle;  but  to  strike  a  man  in  the 
dark,  to  steal  upon  him  from  behind,  to  murder  him 
foully — this  is  what  I  call  cowardice!” 

“  Who  talks  of  murderl  Judson,  you  are  drunk.” 

“  Did  you  not  say  that  Tom  Briggs  must  diel” 

“  Yes;  and  so  must  you,  and  I,  and  every  one.  Is 
there  any  murder  in  thatl” 

“  Did  you  not  say  that  you  owed  him  a  grudgel” 

“  A  grudge!”  echoed  the  othdr  vehemently.  “  Did 
not  the  scoundrel  knock  me  down,  trample  upon  me, 
srrangle  me  nearly  to  death,  and  then  fling  me  into  the 
street  like  a  dogi  A  grudge,  indeed!  1  tell  you  I  hate 
Tom  Briggs  with  a  hatred  as  deep  as  hell  and  as  eter¬ 
nal  as  damnation.  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  have  my 
revenge,  and  1  will  have*  it  this  night  in  spite  of  hell, 
and  heaven,  and  you!  Am  I  to  be  treated  worse  than 
a  dog  and  bear  it  like  a  christiani  1  tell  you,  Judson, 
this  fellow  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  home  to-night 
with  a  whole  head.” 

“  Then  you  must  break  it — I  won’t.” 

**  Be  reasonable,  Judson.  If  you  are  determined  to 
give  me  no  assistance,  you  may  find  your  way  to  Qua¬ 
ker  Sam’s  money  chest  as  you  can — alone.  I  can  do 
without  you  quite  as  well  as  you  can  without  me.” 

Judson  hesitated.  Douglass  saw'  his  advantage, 
and  proceeded : 

**  Now  all  1  ask  of  you  is  just  to  tip  Briggs  a  knock 
down  one,  as  he  goes  back  this  way ; — you  can  strike 
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a  prettier  blow  than  I  can,  you  know,  Judaon— and  I 
will  him  a  hit  of  a  beating  and  let  him  go.*’ 

Douglass  paused,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  com¬ 
panion.  The  latter  said  nothing,  but  was  evidently 
vacillating. 

«»Well,  well,”  exclaimed  Douglass,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  But 
my !  what  a  heap  of  yellow  shinei  s  Quaker  Sam  has 
got  in  his  money-box !  I  know  every  crook  and  turn 
in  his  house,  and  just  the  comer  in  which  he  keeps 
his  money  chest.  The  sanctimonious  dog ! — he  has 
enough  hard  dollars  hoarded  up  to  make  a  dozen  like 
us,  Judson,  independent  for  life.” 

Judson’s  eyes  sparkled,  .and  he  clenched  his  hand 
spasmodically  as  if  already  clutching  the  coin.  His 
wily  tempter  proceeded : 

And  there  it  is  gathering  rust^the  stingy  broad¬ 
brim!  My!  if  you  only  had  it,  Judson,  you  would 
do  good  with  it !  But  no  matter.” 

“  But  you  spoke  of  killing  Briggs,”  responded  Jud¬ 
son,  hesitatingly. 

Poh,  I  was  mad  then,  and  said  what  I  did’nt  mean. 

I  only  intend  to  flog  him  most  all-flredly  and  let  him 
off.” 

“  Well,  Douglass,”  inquired  Judson,  “  do  you  ’spose 
any  body  ’spects  we  are  hereabouts  1” 

**Nota  soul,  ni  be  bound.  ’Tisn’t  known  that 
we’ve  left  Kentuck.” 

**  And  if  the  Quaker  should  lose  his  money  it’ll  not 
be  laid  to  usi” 

**To  the  man  in  the  moon  as  soon.” 

“  And  if  1  help  you  flog  Briggs,  you’ll  go  with  me 
for  the  hard  unsl” 

As  true  as  preachin’,  and  no  one  knows  the  house 
better  than  1.” 

**  And ’ll  help  me  to  get  the  shiners!” 

“Yes,  yes!” 

“And  to  make  tracks  about  the  quickest  for  old 
Kentuck  again!” 

“Yes— anything,  every  thing  you  want — if  you’ll 
help  me  flog  Tom  Briggs,”  | 

“  Douglass,  I’m  in  for  it.  I’ll  knock  the  scoundrel- 
parson  down  twenty  times,  if  you  say  it— only  leave 
the  life  in  his  body.  I  don’t  want  the  sin  of  murder 
on  my  soul.” 

Douglass  curled  his  lip  contemptuously,  but  said 
nothing.  There  w'as  an  expression  of  mingled  triumph 
and  scorn  in  his  eye  and  about  the  corners  of  his  m9uth, 
as  he  walked  on,  that  boded  no  good  to  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  their  conversation.  In  a  short  time  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  crouched  behind  the  wall,  where  they 
expected  Briggs  would  soon  pass  on  his  return  home. 
They  had  watched  his  movements  during  the  day, 
knew  whither  he  had  gone,  and  when  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  return;  and  Douglass,  whose  revenge,  however 
•low  was  always  sure,  determined  in  his  heart  that 
Briggs  should  never  again  cross  his  threshold  a  living 
man.  As  for  Judson,  he  was  a  poor  sordid  wretch, 
who  for  a  bag  of  dollars  and  a  jug  of  rum  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  sell  his  own  soul  and  body  to  the 
devil.  His  only  fear  was  of  the  gallow's,  and  ihis 
originated  in  superstition  rather  than  in  a  conscious¬ 


ness  of  his  deserts.  In  his  younger  days  his  fortune 
had  been  told  by  a  toothless  hag,  who  predicted  that 
bis  life  would  be  an  eventful  one,  and  his  last  public 
act,  “  standing  on  nothing  and  pulling  hemp.”  This 
was  not  a  pleasant  idea  to  him,  and  he  solemnly  re¬ 
solved  to  avoid  such  an  elevation,  not  by  a  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  crime,  but  by  carefully  avoiding  those, 
and  those  only,  that  were  punished  capitally.  Up  to 
these  he  would  fearlessly  go— flirther  he  swore  he 
wouldn’t  budge  an  inch. 

CHAPTXR  VII.— THE  ENCOU5TER. 

“Now,”  said  Douglass  as  they  seated  themselves 
in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  “just  let  us  take  a  drop  of 
the  good  crittui  to  keep  the  chills  off;”  and  he  pulled 
from  beneath  his  cloak  a  jug  of  rum.  Judson’s  eyes 
sparkled  as  they  caught  the  prize,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  second  invitation,  he  took  the  proffered  vessel 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  A  grim  smile  of  demoniacal 
satisfaction  for  a  moment  kindled  on  the  features  of 
Douglass  as  he  heard  the  liquor  gurgle  down  his  com¬ 
panion’s  throat ;  he  knew  its  usual  effect — how  soon 
it  w'ould  unhumanize  a  man  and  change  him  to  a  de¬ 
mon,  and  he  felt  that  his  victim  was  secure.  As  the 
sot  finished  his  draught,  Douglass  raised  the  jug  to  his 
own  lips,  and  drank  sparingly  of  the  fiery  liquid. 

A  half  hour  paused — and  the  form  of  a  man  was 
dimly  seen  crossing  the  Sugar  Brook  plain.  Twilight 
was  deepening  over  earth  and  objects  w’eie  momently 
becoming  more  indistinct  in  the  gathering  haze,  but 
the  keen  eye  of  Douglass  had  caught  the  figure,  and 
he  knew  him  as  his  victim.  Briggs  was  intoxicated, 
and  his  step  was  unsteady  and  faltering.  On  he  came, 
unsuspicious  of  his  danger,  and  laid  bis  hand  upon 
the  wall  near  where  the  conspirators  were  concealed, 
and  essayed  to  mount  it. 

“  Now !  now !”  whispered  Douglass,  pulling  bis 
companion  suddenly  by  the  sleeve,  “  now'  is  your  time 
—for  God’s  sake  hit  him  right !” 

Judson  leapt  from  his  concealment,  and  the  bludgeon 
was  lifted  in  his  hand.  Startled  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ruffian,  Briggs,  sprang  one  side,  and 
the  blow  intended  for  his  head  fell  heavily  upon  the 
wall. 

“  Don’t  kill  me !  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  kill  me !” 
cried  Briggs,  as  the  club  w'as  again  raised  and  aimed 
at  his  head.  The  plea  was  unheeded — the  weapon 
fell,  shattering  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  mao,  w  hich 
he  had  raised  in  self-defence. 

“  Oh  don’t !  don’t ! — if  you  want  my  money,  take 
it — but  spare  my  life!  oh,  spare  my  life!”  cried  the 
wounded  man,  falling  upon  his  knees  and  raising  his 
hands  imploringly. 

“  Damn  you  and  your  money !”  muttered  Douglass* 
starting  from  his  concealment,  and  confronting  the  sup¬ 
pliant.  “  Do  you  remember  Sam  Douglass!” 

Despair  gathered  in  the  face  of  tlie  poor  man.  “  Oh 
Douglass !  Douglass !”  cried  he,  **  for  the  love  of 
God  don’t  kill  me— don’t!  I’m  not  fit  to  die!  I’m  sor¬ 
ry  1  ever  struck  you — I’ll  give  you  any  thing  if  you 
1  will — rfo— Mr.  Douglass— do /” 
f  “  Co  to  hell !”  shrieked  Douglass,  “  I’ll  not  be  chcat- 
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ed  of  my  revenge — it*ft  no  ube  u  liining  to  me,  vtrike 
him !  gtg  him !  otop  hiH  infernal  croaking  !** 

Briggs  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  saw  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  mercy  and  were 
iinmoTed  by  entreaties,  and,  seizing  a  bludgeon,  he 
put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  This  was  the 
Yery  worst  thing  he  could  hare  done,  for  it  exasperate 
•d  Judson,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to 
merry.  Dashing  the  club  from  the  wounded  man’s 
hand,  the  ruffian  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  with  his 
cudgel  which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  A  shrill, 
heart-piercing,  agonizing  cry  of  murder !  rung  out  on 
the  still  air,  as  Douglass  leapt  upon  him,  and  hissed 
in  his  ear,  **  Now  you  shall  die !”  The  prostrate  man 
cauglit  his  antagonist  by  the  throat  with  both  his  hands, 
and  clung  to  it  with  the  terrible  energy  of  despair.  In 
vain  Douglass  essayed  to  release  himself  from  the 
iron  grasp.  He  olieinptcd  to  call  upon  Judson  for 
help,  but  the  words  died  away  with  a  deathy  rattle 
in  his  throat,  his  eyes  started  irom  their  sockets,  his 
tongue,  black  and  swollen,  hung  from  his  mouth,  and 
a  bloody  froth  gathered  upon  his  lips.  Another  mo¬ 
ment  and  Sam  Douglass  would  have  been  a  deck  pas¬ 
senger,  on  board  of  Charon’s  sheet-iron  steamboat, 
floating  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Styx,  at  about 
twenty  knots  an  hour ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  give 
up  the  ghost,  Judson  came  opportunely  to  his  assis¬ 
tance.  With  a  strong  arm  he  disengaged  the  neck  of 
his  companion  from  the  unloving  grasp  of  Briggs, 
and  striking  the  latter  several  severe  blow’s  upon  his 
breast,  he  effectually  freed  Douglass  from  the  well- 
nigh  fatal  embrace.  Still  Briggs  struggled  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  energy,  such  as  a  man  may  put  forth  when  in  the 
grasp  of  murderers.  Singly,  he  w’ould  have  conquer¬ 
ed  eitlicr  of  his  antagonists,  drunk  as  he  w’as^but  his 
strength  was  fast  failing  in  the  unequal  strife.  Jud¬ 
son  was  now  in  his  grasp,  and  strove  in  vain  to  free 
himself— over  and  over  they  went,  first  one  uppermost 
and  then  the  other,  tearing  the  ground  in  the  convul¬ 
sive  struggle  and  staining  the  withered  herbage  with 
their  blood.  It  could  not  last  long.  Douglass,  w  ho 
had  paused  a  moment  to  recover  from  his  strangulation, 
approaohed,  his  eyes  (lashing  fire  and  his  features  dis¬ 


torted  with  rage.  Something  bright  glittered  in  hU 
hand  as  he  raised  it  over  his  enemy — it  descended 
with  a  sudden  plunge— the  miserable  man  uttered  one 
piercing  shriek— his  grasp  relaxed — his  limbs  stiffen¬ 
ed — and  Thomas  Briggs  lay  upon  the  plain,  a  muti¬ 
lated  and  bloody  porpse, 

CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  CONSrNMATIOir. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  officer  from  the  house 
of  Phil  Corey,  Sally  put  her  tattered  mantle  over  her 
shoulders,  and  w'ont  out  to  search  for  her  husband. 
She  did  not  feel  that  she  should  find  him,  but  she  could 
no  longer  endure  such  torturing  suspense.  She  had 
sat  passively  in  her  father’s  hovel,  and  despair  had  ga¬ 
thered  coldly  over  her  heart.  Now*,  she  resolved  to  aci, 
hoping  that  the  excitement  of  search  would  in  some 
way,  she  knew  not  how,  relieve  her  agony  of  mind. 
Taking  the  foot-path  which  led  across  the  fields  to  the 
village  her  husband  had  visited  the  day  before,  she 
hurried  along,  looking  anxiously  before  her,  in  the 
hope  of  discerning  her  returning  husband ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  leafiess  trees,  the  seared  herbage,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  few  grazing  sheep,  met  her  gaze. 

Suddenly,  as  she  emerged  from  a  small  grove,  a 
group  of  men,  gathered  around  some  object  on  the 
plain,  as  if  in  earnest  consultation,  attracted  her  atten¬ 
tion.  She  hastily  approached,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Och,”  said  an  honest  son  of  Erin,  with  real  con¬ 
cern  depicted  in  his  countenance,  “  a  man  has  been 
foully  murthered,  my  darlint,  and  the  Crowner’s  Jury 
are  trying  him  for  it,” 

A  feeling  of  coldness  came  suddenly  over  Sally’s 
heart,  as  if  it  had  been  grasped  by  a  hand  of  ice.  She 
hurried  forward  with  an  indefinite  dread.  The  men 
gave  way  as  she  approached,  and  she  stood  before  the 
mangled  and  lifeless  body  of  her  husband.  One  glance 
assuied  her  of  kis  identity.  One  wild  shriek  rang 
from  her  ashy  lips,  and  she  fell  senseless  upon  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  murdered  man.  The  revenge  of  the  villain 
Douglass  w’as  complete.— The  wife — the  widow’ — the 
almost  motlier — lay  stretched  upon  the  blopdy  corpse 
of  his  victim — heart-broken — dead ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS. 


■V  A  QUIET  MAN, 


XIX. 

THE  FABEWElili  OF  SV.UrKlBB. 

The  Summer  looki  on  earth  with  dying  smile, 

And  grief  and  gladness  in  that  smile  are  blended, 
For  her  brief  sovereignty  is  well-nigh  ended; 

Yet  blessings  cluster  in  her  path  the  while, 

And  men’s  lips  speak  her  praises — for  her  hand 
Hath  been  profuse  of  gifts — the  golden  grain. 

The  ripening  fruit,  whose  cheek  hath  caught  its  stain 
From  the  Sun’s  noon-day  kiss'-for  these,  the  land 
Exalts  through  all  her  borders.  So,  in  death, 

Thou  canst  look  back,  oh  Summer !  with  an  eye 
Serene  with  gladness,  and  as  good  men  die. 

Calm  and  in  hope,  resign  thy  parting  breath. 

And  Autumn’s  winds  that  moan  above  thy  bier. 

Shall  tell  thy  deeds  to  the  decaying  Year. 


XX. 

IBABY  nOWITT. 

Priestess  of  Nature !  in  the  solemn  woods 
And  by  the  sullen  sea,  whose  ceaseless  roar 
Speaks  of  God’s  majesty*  forevermore. 

And  where  the  cataracts  fling  their  shattered  floods 
Down  to  the  iris-girdled  gulfs  that  yawn 
Eternally  beneath,  thy  hand  hath  reared 
Altars  whereon  no  blood- stain  hath  appeared — 

But  there,  at  dewy  eve  or  kindling  dawn,  ^ 

Meek-hearted  children,  with  thejr  offerings  ^ 

Of  buds  or  bursting  flowers,  together  kneel 
In  gladdest  worship,  till  their  spirits  feel 
A  new  and  holier  baptism ;  while  the  springs 
Of  joy  are  opeped,  and  their  \vatcrs  flow 
Forth  to  tho  laughing  light,  exulting  as  they  go  ! 


xxi. 

**  The  wind  bUweth  where  it  liitetll|  and  thou  haaiwit  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  coiaeth,  and  whither  it  foeih.** 

Winds!  winged  ministers  of  the  MieHTT  God! 

Potent  to  do  His  will — cliainloss  and  free  ! 

Sweeping  in  conscious  pritle  o’er  earth  and  sea, 

Where  is  the  hiding  of  your  power  T  Abroad 
Ye  rush  on  sounding  pinions,  ami  the  tall 
.Magnificence  of  temples  tottera  down 
Before  your  path,  xa  stricken  by  the  frown 
Of  the  Avenoer  !  O’er  the  sky,  a  pall 
Of  gloomy  clouda  yc  hang—K>r  dash  to  dust 
The  high-piled  monuments  of  man’s  vain  trust, 
O’crwhelming  cot  and  palace,  tent  ami  tower. 

Ye  Winds  !  where  is  the  hiding  of  yowr  power? 

**  God  sent  os  forth  to  work  his  righteous  will, 

An  l  Gml  alone  can  hi  l  us,  *  Peace  f  be  still  !*  ” 


XXil. 

EXPOSTUliATION. 

**  Like  thee,  oh  stream !  to  glide  in  solitude 
Noiselessly  on,  reflecting  sun  or  star, 

Unseen  by  man,  and  from  the  great  world’s  jar 
Kept  evermore  aloof— methinks  ’iwerc  gm>d 
To  live  thus  lonely  through  the  silent  lapse 
Of  my  appointed  time.”  Not  wisely  said. 
Unthinking  Quieiist !  The  brook  hath  sped 
Its  course  for  ages  through  the  narrow  gaps 
Of  rifted  bills,  and  o’er  the  reedy  plain. 

Or  ’mid  the  eternal  forests,  not  in  vain — 

The  grass  more  greenly  groweth  on  its  brink, 

And  lovelier  flowers  and  richer  fruits  are  there. 
And  of  its  crystal  waters  myriads  drink. 

That  else  would  faint  beneath  the  torrid  air. 


XXllI. 

CONTINUED. 

Inaction  now  is  crime.  Tho  old  Eaith  reels 
Inebriate  with  guilt;  and  Vice,  grown  bold, 
Laughs  Innocence  to  scorn.  The  thirst  for  gold 
Hath  made  men  demons,  till  the  heart  that  feels 
The  impulse  of  impartial  love,  nor  kneels 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  is  contemned. 

He  who  hath  kept  his  purer  fsith,  and  stemmetl 
Corruption’s  tide,  and  from  the  ruffian  heels 
Of  impious  tram  piers  rescued  perilled  Right, 

Is  called  fanatic,  and  with  scoffs  and  jeers 
Maliciously  assailed.  The  poor  man’s  tears 
Are  unregarded— the  oppressor’s  might 
Revered  as  law, — and  he  whose  righteous  way 
Departs  from  evil,  makes  himself  a  prey . 


XXIV. 

CONCLUDED. 

What  then?  Shall  Truth’s  Annointed  Priest  succumb 
To  pppular  Falsoliood,  and  fling  down  his  shield. 

And  drop  the  sword  he  hath  been  taught  to  wield 
In  Virtue’s  cause?  Shall  Righteousness  be  dumb, 
Awe-struck  before  Injustice.’  No!— a  cry, 

”llo!  to  the  rescue !”  from  the  hills  hath  rung. 

And  men  have  heard  and  to  the  combat  sprung. 

Strong  for  the  right,  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 

Up,  Loiterer !  for  on  the  winds  are  flung 
The  banners  of  the  Faithful !— and  erect 
Beneath  their  folds  the  hosts  of  God’s  elect 
Stand  in  their  strength.  Be  thou  their  ranks  among. 
Fear  not,  nor  falter,  though  the  strife  endure, 

Thy  cause  is  sacred,  aral  the  victory  sure. 
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THE  HUNCHBACK. 


BY  rRAMCES  H.  WHIPPLE. 


**  Nay,  listen  to  mo,  Lilion,  I’m  not  mad. 

Linger,  and  listen.  1  would  tell  a  ule— 

(Oh  God,  sustain  me!)  but  *twiil  wring  thy  heart. - 
I  would  not  giievo  thee — thee,  my  only  friend ! 

But  yet  I  cannot— how  can  I  foivgo 

Thy  precious  sympathy  t  Give  here  thy  hand ; 

rU  hold  it  thus  in  mine ;  now  turn  away. 

And  look  not  on  me ;  for  1  cannot  bear 
That  thou  should'st  feel  disgust—that  thou  sliould’st 
loathe— 

Though  the  sharp  hiss  of  universal  scorn 
Has  been  my  only  greeting  from  the  world ! 

1  bless  the  moment,  dearest,  when,  at  first, 

Thy  star-like  spirit  melted  through  the  gloom — 

The  impenetrable  darkness  of  my  way ; 

For  thou  hast  all  of  woman’s  gentleness 
Without  her  vanity.  O  thou  might* st  be 
Such  a  sweet  lesson  to  thy  wayward  sex 
That  they  might  learn  to  know,  and  value  too. 

Their  own  high  nature ;  and  in  pleasant  thrall, 

The  noble  thou  tnight*st  lead,  and  bind  such  chains 
As  men  wear  gladly;  }et  thou  art  mt  friend— 

I  have  no  other— yes,  1  owe  thee  much !” 

*  Thou  ow’st  roe  nothing.  Mine— all  mine  the  debt ! 
Do  1  not  owe  thee  all  that's  worth  a  thought— 
Treasures  of  intellect— the  wealth  of  mind  f 
O,  cokl  will  be  my  heart  ere  I  iorget 
My  endless  debt  of  gratitude  and — love  !* 

She  turned  her  blue  eyes  on  him,  with  the  tears 
Fast  gathering  in  their  liquid  tenderness, 

Like  dew  in  violets.  The  little  hand 
Trembled  within  its  confines.  One  low  groan 
Escaped  his  quivering  lips : 

Dear  girl !  beware  ! 

Reprove,  condemn,  or  scorn  me ;  but  do  not— 

For  my  peace  and  thine  own,  oh  do  not  be 
Thus  ki^— thus  gentle— or  I  shall  forget, 

My  vow  of  fealty ;  yet  leave  me  not— 

A^  fear  me  not.  Within  this  shapeless  clod 
A  spirit  dwelleth,  fervid,  pure  as  thine— 

It  loveth  thee  and  cannot  do  thee  wrong ! 

**  Be  calm  and  hear  me,  dearest  Lilian ! 

A  living  curse  1  came  into  the  world. 

And  when  I  was  an  infant— ay,  a  babe— 

My  little,  hidoous,  melancholy  face 

Drew  nought  but  hatred  on  me.  Then  1  learned. 

Ere  I  could  syllable  the  simplest  word, 

The  worth  of  beauty ;  for  I  saw  it  give 


All  that  my  heart  was  yearning  for,  to  one 
Who  never  called  roe  brother.  He  was  fair— 

Fair  as  the  light  of  morning— beautiful 
As  a  young  cherub.  Joy  was  in  his  step. 

Soft  curls  and  roseate  dimples,  and  bright  eyes 
All  full  of  infant  sweetness,  seemed  to  give 
A  contrast  the  most  vivid  to  myself. 

Poor,  shrivelled,  ugly,  hump-backed,  and  morose, 

A  piteous  libel  on  humanity ! 

My  father's  lips  blessed  liim.  His  look  cursed  me. 

My  mother  loved  him ;  but  she  hated  me. 

I’ve  seen  his  little  arms  around  her  neck ; 

And  as  she  looked  on  him  her  rich  eye  seemed 
A  living  gush  of  love.  Then  how  I  longed 
To  cling  tliere  too,  and  share  her  dear  embrace ; 

But,  oh,  if  1  drew  near,  a  cold  repulse, 

A  loathing  look,  a  shudder  of  disgust, 

Met  my  up-spiinging  heart,  and  crushed  its  love, 

That  only  yearned  to  gush,  nor  sought  retura[! 

**  But  nothing  loved  me.  My  old  ugly  nurse— 

The  dogs — the  horses — yea,  the  very  cat. 

Read  on  my  brow  the  lettered  brand  of  hate, 

And  loathed  the  cursed  one.  1  prayed  to  die— 

Even  w  ben  a  child  I  prayed,  and  longed  for  death  ! 
The  grave  could  have  no  terror ;  and  the  worm, 

With  his  cold,  slimy  length  twined  in  my  hair, 

Or  knotted  in  my  bosom,  could  not  loathe 
The  form  he  feasted  on ;  and  this  was  joy ! 

The  noisome  reptile  seemed  to  me  a  friend  !  — 

I've  thought  of  our  dark  meeting  in  the  grave, 

With  desperation  such  as  demons  feel ! 

**  O  dry  thy  tears,  dear  Lilian  !  Do  not  weep. 

Or  I  shall  go  distracted !  Dry  thy  tears. 

**  1  envied  eveiy  thing  I  knew,  or  saw. 

From  my  sweet  brother,  lovely  as  he  was. 

To  the  frail  moth  that  sported  in  the  sun ; 

Ay,  even  an  idiot  child,  soulless  as  clay, 

I  envied  for  his  very  senselessness, 

And  prayed  to  God  that  I  might  be  like  him  ! 

0  had  1  met  one  kind,  one  gentle  look, 

One  token  of  affection,  I  bad  been 
Happy,  despite  roy  fatal  ugliness. 

And  truly,  wildly,  misdly  I  hud  loved ; 

But  my  crushed  feelings^  petrified  within  ; 

And  all  my  latent  love  to  hatred  turned. 

Creating  gangrene  to  corrode  itself. 

**Not  yet  the  measured  wrath  had  readied  the  brim, 
Heaven  gave  a  little  sister.  Months  went  by— 

I  durst  not  look  upon  her.  She  was  kept 
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f  ftr  from  •  monster  that  would  fright  the  babe  ! 

Her  little  dimpling  form— her  silvery  voice— 

Her  tliousand  beauties,  thousand  witcheries,' 

Mocked  me  with  all  their  loveliness ;  and  then 

1  hated  her— I  hated  that  fiiir  child 

With  half  a  thought  of  murder.  But,  at  length. 

One  pleasant  eve,  as  little  Mary  sat, 

Twining  her  fingers  in  the  chestnut  curls 
Of  my  fair  brother,  hy  an  accident. 

Or  more,  perhaps,  in  mischief,  those  bright  locks 
Were  touched  too  harshly;  and,  enraged  by  pain. 

He  struck,  and  flung  her  screaming  on  the  floor. 

She  looke«l  to  me  for  comfort — looked  to  MI ! 

*  t 

Merciful  Godf  I  thank  thee,  even  now. 

Fur  but. the  memory  of  that  blessed  look ! 

I  clasped  her  in  my  arms.  She  clung  to  me ! 

She  laid  her  cheek  to  mine,  and,  sobbing  low,  ' 

She  murmured  in  her  sweet,  imperfect  way. 

The  name  of  brother— Nature  taught  the  word  ; 
How,  else,  could  she  have  given  the  name  to  me? 

The  flint  dissolved  within  me.  That  sofl  cheek 
Had  touched  my  bosom  with  an  alchemy 
Tiiat  turned  its  stone  to  waters.  As  it  gushed 
The  struggling  torrent  choked  me. 

“  Need  I  tell 

How  day  by  day  she  loved  me  T  How  I  lived 
Like  one  awaking  from  a  horrid  dream — 

Waking  to  life,  and  love,  and  happiness  f 
They  could  not  turn  her  from  me.  Gratitude, 

Or  cherub  pity  for  the  hated  one. 

Made  that  angelic  spirit  all  my  own ! 

I  only  lived  when  with  her— only  slept 
That  I  might  dream  of  her ! 

“  A  thought  of  death 

Would  sometimes  cross  my  brain  and  madden  me; 
The  augury  was  prophetic.  She  grew  ill. 

I  watched  by  her.  I  never  left  the  couch 

For  one  long,  awful  week — and  then — she  died— 

The  light  of  my  existence  was  put  out ! 

The  living  fountain  of  my  desert  failed ! 

“  All  former  bitterness  with  awful  strength. 
Gathered  its  tide  and  overwhelmed  my  soul ! 

What  more  of  suffering  could  bo  known,  I  knew— 
The  last — the  deadliest— disappointed  hope. 

**  I  watched  the  body.  None  could  tear  me  thence. 
When  none  were  nigh  to  chide,  or  to  forbid, 

I  took  her  from  the  coffin,  held  her  close 
Within  my  straining  arms.  I  spoke  to  her. 

I  laid  her  in  my  bosom,  with  a  hope 
Its  fever  yet  might  warm  her.  All  in  vain. 

No  single  tear  relieved  me.  Back  I  laid, 

For  the  last  time,  my  treasure;  and  sat  down 
With  all  the  silent  firmness  of , despair ! 

“  I  beggcd-wl  prayed  in  vain.  They  buried  her. 
Night  after  night,  and  day  by  day,  I  watched 
Beside  the  lonely  tomb.  At  midnight  deep 
I  called  to  her,  entreating  for  one  word  ! 

I  made  the  silence  vocal  with  my  cries ; 

And  then  I  listened— listened  without  breath— 

For  the  dear  name  of  **  brother!**  Oh  1  thought 
Might  that  one  word  be  whispered  from  the  tomb, 

I  coukl  go  back  and  be  at  peace  again ! 

But  eclio  mocked  me  as  I  called  her  name ; 

The  deep  shades  mocked  me,  and  the  placid  stars ; 
The  cold  earth  mocked  me,  and  the  heartless  moon— 


’  All  nature  mocked  me !  Nothing— nothing  knew 
What  the  heart  suffers  that  hns  lost  its  all! 

**  Insanity  relieved  me.  Fever  burned 
Within  my  brain,  and  stung,  and  maddened  me ! 

Then  a  reaction  came.  My  brow  was  cod. 

At  least  upon  the  surface;  and  I  rose 
F rom  my  low  couch  of  bitter  suffering 
With  a  new  purpose  graven  in  my  soul. 

I  had  the  s|«ell  of  genius.  Fame  bad  calledt 
I  listened,  and  was  charmed  ;  then  made  a  vow 
To  wring— to  wrench  applause  from  human  kind! 

All  silently  1  turned  away,  and  bound 
My  soul  to  its  grim  purpose.  Long,  long  years 
Of  deep,  intense,  unceasing  study,  wrought 
With  the  quick  fires  of  genius,  gave  a  name 
Emblazoned  with  the  loftiest— ron  the  meed. 

**  I  wore  my  triumph  prou«lly  for  a  while ; 

But  when  I  longed  for  kindness,  then,  I  found 
Fame,  honor,  glory,  could  not  put  chase  love ! 

My  reputation  was  an  icel«rg,  high. 

Magnificently  bright,  unenvied,  lone; 

And  *neath  the  splendid  panoply  [  stood. 

As  a  volcano  ’neath  a  frozen  sea ! 

And  so  I  came  to  curse  the  very  fame 
I  had  so  dearly  won. 

**  I  left  my  home. 

I  left  my  native  land,  aud  wandered  here ; 

Then  on  the  darkness  of  my  being  rose 
The  lovely  morning  star— that  star  was  Thee. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  how  my  buried  love 
Waimed  into  being,  lived  again  in  thee; 

Yet  chastened  by  a  sorrowful  mistrust 
Of  its  endurance,  by  ex)ierience  taught ! 

Oh  hadst  thou  been  as  shapeless  and  deformed 
As  this  vile  clod,  how  madly  could  1  love— 

Aye,  love,  adore,  and  wildly  worship  thee  ! 

But  now  all  lovely  as  thou  art,  and  kind, 

I  wrong  thee  not.  I  know  thou  canst  not  love. 

'Tis  well.  Hark  !  hark !  Didst  hear  that  thunder>burst? 
It  comes  !  ’Tis  coming !  This  is  my  last  hour !” 

*  0,  no !  What  meanest  thou  ?  It  cannot  be  !* 

* ‘Peace,  dearest  Lilian !  Listen  yet  again. 

When  I  am  gone,  and  thou  dost  wander  here. 

At  eve,  or  mom,  or  the  deep*  stilly  nooni 
0  think  of  him  who  woke  the  latent  springs 
Of  genius  in  thy  soul ;  of  him  who  led 
Thy  spirit  from  the  shadows,  giving  thee 
Sources  of  pleasure  thou  hadst  never  known! 

Think  of  him  then,  beautiful  and  free, 

An  angel  presence  beautifully  fair, 

Waiting  in  some  sweet  bower  of  Heaven  for  thee! 

Thus  shall  it  be,  my  Lilian.  We  shall  wed. 

Our  Go<l  shall  join  our  spirits ;  and  the  lyres 
Of  cherub  and  of  seraph  shall  be  swept 
To  gladen  our  espousals.  Oh,  I  know 
We  shall  be  wedded  for  eternity; 

And,  hand  in  hand,  and  soul  inwrought  with  soul. 

We  shall  advance  forever,  finding  out 
The  living  waters  through  that  maze  of  light, 

And  love,  and  music,  that  make  Heaven  rxatev! 

With  such  a  gush  of  worship  on  our  li|*f. 

As  may  wake  angels  to  new  songs  of  praise! 

Look  to  hope,  my  Lilian,  and  1  know 
That  thou  wilt  dearly  love  my  memory— 

Wilt  breathe  my  name  with  blessings,  sorrowing. 
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Rv*n  that  I  died  and  left  thee.  Thus  *t  will  be. 

I  know  thy  penile  nature.  Kind  and  true 
Will  be  the  tears  thou  givest.  Weep  not  long; 

But  go  abroad  and  con  my  lessons  o'er: 

The  flowers,  the  rocks,  the  clouds,  the  start,  the  dews. 
Are  Wring  with  thine.  Ponder  on  the  laws 
That  animate,  and  govern,  and  sustain— 

And  thus  remember  roe—  hut  not  with  tears. 

.So  would  I  be  remembered,  wrought  with  all 
The  loftiest  and  most  fervid  principles  • 

Of  thy  poetic  nature— as  it  were. 

Incorporated  with  thy  inmost  self! 

"Again!  That  thunder!  I  have  bad  a  dream — 

A  horrid  dream!  That  vivid  flash  again! 

The  scene— the  hotir^-wrre  mirh  as  even  now 
Are  ronnd  and  o'er  us.  I  bad  won  thee  here — 

And  thou  wert  sitting  with  this  one  dear  hand 
Pressed  gently  thus  in  minoi  Nay  tremble  not. 

This  lovely  calm— those  venerable  oaks 
Flung  their  rich  shade  below.  The  laughing  brook 
Was  garrulous  and  cleail  and  as  light  clouds 
Passed  o'er  the  sun-shine,  shadows  swept  along 


O’er  the  swayed  grass  as  coolingly  as  now  ( 

A  cloud  came  up  and  blackened  suddenly, 

Like  yonder  frowning  one.  Oh,  leave  me  not! 

I  told  the  tale  I’ve  just  related  thee! 

And  one  bright  tear  stood  in  thine  either  eye; 

One  yellow  curl,  like  this,  was  on  thy  neck; 

Thy  drooping  eyelids  fell,  as  now  they  fall; 

That  soft  transparent  cheek  was  pale  and  cold; 

And  thou  wert  sweetly  beautiful  as  now! 

I  held  thee  to  my  bosom.  Nay,  shrink  not, 

I'm  telling  thee  a  dream.  My  yearning  soul 
Exhaled  itself  in  one  long,  frantic  kiss — 

Thus— even  thus— thy  lips  were  joined  to  mine. 

A  vivid  flash,  like  theU!  It  blasted  me! 

It  blasted  Msl  I  fell  thy  Angers  press 
Upon  my  closing  eyelids!  Now!  'Tiscome! 

Tliere!  there!  my  Lilian!  Leave  me!  leave  mef  quick?” 

Moved  by  some  impulse  she  had  spning  aside— 

Silence  prevailed.  A  horrid  flash  had  been— 

Passing,  it  left  a  withered,  mangled  corpse 
Low  at  the  feet  of  ihe  dislractetl  girl! 


B  ATnOA. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  BOTANICAL  FRIEND. 


BY  THE  SAME. 


Remember  me— rcmeml>er  me— 
dut  not  by  the  pale  taper*  light, 

When  rapt  in  scientific  lore 

You  wear  away  the  dreary  night; 

But  in  the  pleasant  morning  hour. 

When  all  is  calm,  and  still,  and  free 
Or  tpken  you  Jind  n  fnelty  Jlomer% 
Remember  me— remember  me. 

Remember  me;  but  not  in  halls 

W'boso  lighted  splendor  mocks  tlie  sun, 
W’here  Beauty's  magic  power  enthrals. 

And  Fashion  is  the  worshippetl  one ; 

But  by  the  sad  and  lonely  shore, 

That  bends  to  meet  tlie  murmuring  sea; 
Your  dupticatet  tkere  number  o*er; 

And,  with  each  name, — remember  me! 

When  in  those  gardens  wheie  the  pride 
Of  Nature  mocks  the  power  of  Art, 

When  flowers,  with  gorgeous  beauty  dyed. 
Teachings  of  science  may  impart, 

There,  wlien  about  to  turn  again, 

You  stand  beneath  the  tulip-tree, 

Piuck  ikenee  a  single  upeeimen. 

And  even  thus  remember  me. 


Remtmbci  me  in  shadowy  woodsy 
Beneath  the  ever-arching  sky, 

W'here  not  a  selfish  thought  intrudes, 

Nor  guilt,  nor  sorrow'  cometh  aigh. 

There,  at  the  silent  dawn  of  mom. 

Gather  the  fair  anemone. 

And  humming  over  Bonny  Doon, 
Remember  me — remember  me. 

Remember  mo  in  pleasant  delis. 

Where  fairy  gnntoes  meet  the  view, 

W  hose  gentle,  undulating  swells 

Are  decked  with  buds  of  richest  hue ; 
When  quick  the  thronging  fancies  come,- 
Of  flowers  unnamed,  yet  fair  to  see, 

Oh  think  of  my  Ilerharivmt 
And  with  that  thought,  remember  me. 

By  marsh,  and  hill,  and  streamlet  side. 

Or  by  the  meadow's  emerald  way, 

W  here  insects  sport  at  summer  tule,' 

And  lingering  breezes  love  to  stay ; 

By  every  path  whose  sinuous  turna 

Leading  where  wild  flowers  spHog  may-fier 
Bur,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  ferns; 
Remember  rhe— remember  me. 
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The  History  of  the  Navy  of  tht  United  States  of 

Americat  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  In  2  vols.  8  vo. 

pp.  394,  481.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

1839. 

“Our  life,”  writes  the  great  master  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  “is  a  mingled  yarn  of  good  and  evil.  Our  vir¬ 
tues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them 
not,”  etc.,  cU% 

Whilst  this  sentiment  is  far  truer  of  men  than  theo¬ 
logians,  legislators,  or  smatterers  have  yet  realized,  its 
spirit  is  equally  applicable  to  many  books,  and  to  few 
more  truly  than  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  last  publication.  It 
is  not  all  that  so  voluminous  a  History,  at  this  day,  of 
the  American  Navy  should  he;  but  it  has  many  merits, 
and  is  on  the  whole  a  fair  work.  It  is  not  quite  what 
we  would  have  anticipated,  seven  years  ago,  from  the 
creator  of  those  spirit-stirring  sea*  pictures  of  ‘  The 
Pilot,’  and  ‘The  Red  Rover;’  but  it  is  a  glorious  im¬ 
provement  upon  such  efforts  as  have  more  recently 
tasked  the  powers  of  their  author—*  The  Monikins,’ 
‘Homeward  Bound,’  ‘Home  as  Found,*  etc.  On 
the  whole,  we  rejoice  that  this  work  has  been  written, 
alike  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Navy,  and  the 
nation.  A  correct  and  well  arranged  narration  of  the 
series  of  brilliant  achievements  which,  more  especially 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century, 
shed  a  world-w’idc  lustre  on  the  infant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  w’as  much  wanted;  for  the  old  ‘  Naval 
Temple’  has  apparently  passed  out  of  print  and  out 
of  the  public  cognizance;  while,  up  to  the  appearance 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  no  creditable  or  popular  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  similar  character  had  been  more  recently 
issued.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Navy  was  a  work  much  needed; 
while  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  Mr.  Cooper 
eminently  possesses  many  of  the  qualifications  requi¬ 
red  to  produce  it. 

We  have  intimated  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  task  has  been 
in  the  main  well  performed,  and  that  in  many  respects  the 
▼eri-similitude  is  faithfully  home  out,  .s  we  will  here 
proceed  to  designate.  The  first  commendable  quality 
which  we  remark  is  that  of  general  impartiality— of  a 
creditable  degree  (considering  the  known  prejudices 
and  strong  passions  of  the  author)  of  fairness  and 
justice.  The  relative  forces  of  the  American  ships 
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and  flotillas  and 'their  antagonists  in  combat  are  very 
justly  stated;  the  ludicrous  pertinacity  and  sophistry 
with  which  our  journalists  and  other  writers  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  twenty  years  ago  united  in  contending  that 
a  British  thirty-eight  gun  frigate  was  properly  strong¬ 
er  than  an  American  forty-four,  is  treated  with  the  ca¬ 
valier  contempt  it  most  justly  deserves — and  so  in 
other  cases.  True,  the  excuses  urged  by  British  com¬ 
manders  and  chroniclers  for  their  several  disasters  on 
the  seas  are  neither  so  fully  nor  so  forcibly  stated  as 
those  of  our  own  side,  in  tho  fewer  instances  where  tlie 
result  was  adverse  to  our  arms;  neither  is  the  same 
weight  given  to  the  British  accounts  of  naval  conflicts, 
official  reports  of  commanders,  etc.,  as  to  those  of  our 
own  officers.  All  this  is  but  natural.  Still,  tho  spi¬ 
rit  which  pervades  the  w'ork  is  candid  and  apprecia¬ 
ting  in  regard  to  most  of  these  and  their  causes  and 
results— if  not  fully  generous;  and  we  feel  a  conviction 
that  so  much  will  be  admitted,  even  by  the  Mistress  of 
the  Seas  herself. 

We  have  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  he  has  just 
accomplished.  This  will  be  cheerfully  admitted  by 
all  who  have  perused— as  who  has  not?— his  admira¬ 
ble  and  vivid  sea-pictures,  and  been  impressed  with 
the  power,  fidelity,  and  nautical  science  therein  dis¬ 
played.  But  our  assertion  is  one  which  will  root 
more  properly  and  securely  on  direct  than  on  collateral 
evidence;  and  we  offer  in  support  of  it  an  extract  of 
considerable  length,  as  a  sample  of  the  better  portion 
of  the  work.  It  is  an  account  of  the  protracted  chase 
of  the  frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  Last  War  with  Great  Britain,  by  a 
formidable  English  squadron,  and  her  escape  from  her 
pursuers.  We  quote  the  entire  narrative,  as  follows: 

“The  Constitution  44.  Captain  Hull,  bad  gone  into  the 
Chesapeake,  on  her  return  from  Europe,  and,  abippiof  h  new 
crow,  on  the  12th  of  July  she  sailed  from  Annapolis,  and 
cruised  to  the  northward.  Friday,  July  17tb,  the  ship  was 
out  of  sight  of  land,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  N.  E.,  and  under  easy 
canvass.'  At  1,  she  sounded  In  22  fathoms:  and  about  an  hoar 
afterwards,  four  sail  were  made  in  the  northern  lioard,  head¬ 
ing  to  toe  wentward.  At  3,  the  Constitution  made  sail,  and 
tacked  in  18}  fathoms.  At  4,  she  discovered  a  fifth  sail  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  which  bad  the  appeal  ance  of  a 
vessel  of  wai.  This  ship  sobseqnenily  proved  to  be  the 
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fiuerriere  38,  C«pt.  Dicrei.  By  il«i*  the  other  four 
Mil  were  maHe  out  to  be  three  thipt  and  a  brig ;  they  bore 
N.  N.  W.,  and  were  all  on  the  •tarboord  tack,  apparently  in 
company.  The  wind  now  became  very  light,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  hauled  up  her  main-Mil.  The  ship  in  the  eastern 
lioard,  however,  had  so  far  altered  her  position  by  6,  as  to 
In-ar  K.  N,  E.,  the  wind  having  hitherto  liecn  fair  for  her  to 
close.  But  h!  a  quaiter  past  0,  tho  wind  came  out  light  at 
the  southward,  bringing  the  A'uerican  ship  to  windward. 
Tlie  Constitution  now  wore  round  with  her  bend  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  set  her  light  studding-sails  ami  stay-sails,  and  at  half 
past  7,  beat  it)  quarters,  and  cleare<l  for  action,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  speaking  the  neanrst  vessel. 

The  wind  continued  very  lie ht  at  the  southward,  and  the 
two  vessels  were  slowly  closing  until  8.  At  10,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  shortened  sail,  and  immediately  after  she  showed  the 
private  signal  of  tlie  day.  After  keeping  the  lights  aloft  near 
an  hour,  and  getting  no  answer  from  the  Guerriere,  the 
Constitution,  at  a  quarter  past  11,  lowered  the  signal,  an«l 
made  sail  again,  bauling  aboard  her  starboard  tacks.  During 
the  whole  of  the  middle  watch  the  wind  was  very  light,  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  Just  as  the  morning  watch  w'as 
called,  the  Gueiriere  tacked,  then  won>  entirely  round,  threw 
a  rocket,  and  bred  two  guns.  As  the  day  oftened,  three  sail 
were  discovered  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Constitution, 
and  three  more  astern.  At  5  A.  M.,  a  fourth  vessel  was 
seen  astern. 

**  This  was  the  squadron  of  Com.  Broke,  which  had  been 
gradually  closing  with  the  American  frigate  during  the  night, 
and  was  now  just  out  of  gun-shot.  As  the  ships  slowly  varied 
their  positions,  when  the  mists  were  entirely  cleared  away, 
tlie  Constitution  ha«l  two  frigates  on  her  lee  quarter,  and  a 
ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a  brig  and  a  schooner  astern. 
The  names  of  the  enemy's  ships  have  been  given ;  but  the 
brig  was  the  Nautilus,  and  the  schooner  another  prize.  All 
tlte  strangers  had  English  colors  flying. 

**  It  DOW  fell  quite  calm,  and  the  Constitution  hoisted  out 
her  boats,  and  sent  them  ahead  to  tow,  with  a  view  to  keep 
the  ship  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot.  At  the  same 
time,  she  whipt  up  one  of  the  gun-deck  guns  to  the  spar-deck, 
and  run  it  out  aft,  as  a  steiTi  chaser,  getting  a  long  eighteen 
off  the  forecastle  also,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Two  more  of 
the  twenty-fours  below  were  lun  out  at  the  cabin  windows, 
with  the  Mme  object,  though  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut 
away  some  of  the  wood- work  of  the  stern  frame,  in  order  to 
make  loom. 

**By  6  o'clock  the  wind,  which  continued  very  light  and 
baffling,  came  out  from  the  norlhwartl  of  west,  when  the 
•hip's  bead  was  got  round  to  the  southward,  and  all  the  light 
canvass  that  would  draw  was  set.  Soon  after,  the  nearest 
frigate,  the  Shannon,  openetl  with  her  bow  guns,  and  contin- 
whI  firing  alfout  ten  minutes,  but  perceiving  she  could  nut 
reach  the  Constitution,  she  ceastni.  A*  half  past  6,  Captain 
Hull  sounded  in  26  fathoms,  when,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
likely  to  close,  as  ho  was  enabled  to  put  the  boats  of  two  ships 
on  one,  and  was  also  favored  by  a  little  more  uir  than  the 
(Constitution,  all  the  spare  it>pe  that  could  be  found,  and  which 
was  fit  for  the  purpns4*,  was  |Miyed  down  into  the  cutti  rs,bent 
on,  and  a  kedge  was  run  out  near  half  a  mile  ahead,  and  let 
go.  At  a  signal  given,  tlie  ciew  clapped  on,  and  walked  away 
with  the  ship,  overrunning  and  tripping  the  kedge  as  she 
came  up  with  the  end  of  the  line.  While  this  was  doing, 
fresh  lines  and  another  kedge  was  carried  ahead,  and,  in  this 
manner,  though  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  frigate  had  glided 
away  from  her  pursuers,  before  they  discovered  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 


enemy  resorted  to  the  same  expedient.  At  half  past  7,  the 
Constitution  had  a  little  air,  when  she  set  her  ensign,  and 
fired  a  shot  at  the  Shannon,  the  nearest  ship  astem.  At  8,  it 
fell  culm  again,  and  furtlier  recourse  was  had  to  the  boats  and 
the  kedges,  the  enemy's  vessels  having  a  light  air  and  draw¬ 
ing  ahead,  towing,  sweeping  and  hedging.  By  9,  the  nearest 
frigate,  the  Shannon,  on  which  the  English  had  put  most  of 
their  b.iats,  was  closing  fast,  and  there  was  every  pros[>ect, 
notwithstanding  the  steadiness  and  activity  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion's  people,  that  the  frigate  just  mentioned  would  get  near 
enough  to  cripple  her,  when  her  capture  by  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  would  be  inevitable.  At  this  trying  moment  the 
best  spirit  prevailed  in  the  ship.  Every  thing  was  8topp4'rcd, 
and  Capt.  Hull  w’as  not  without  hopes,  even  should  he  l>e 
forced  into  action,  of  throwing  the  Shannon  astern  by  hisfitp, 
and  of  maintaining  his  distance  from  the  other  vessels.  It 
was  known  that  the  enemy  could  not  tow  very  near,  as  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  sink  his  bonis  with  the  stern  guns  of 
the  Ctinstitution,  and  not  a  man  in  the  lafter  vessel  showed  a 
disposition  to  despor.dency.  Officers  and  men  ixdieved  each 
other  regularly  at  the  duty,  and  while  the  former  threw'  them¬ 
selves  down  on  deck  to  catch  short  naps,  the  peojde  slept  at 
their  guns. 

“  This  was  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  chase. 
The  Shannon  was  fast  closing,  as  has  been  just  stated,  while 
the  Guerriere  w'as  almost  as  near  on  the  larl)oard  quarter.  An 
hour  promised  to  bring  the  sti  uggle  to  an  issue,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  at  9  minutes  past  9,  a  light  air  fnim  the  southward 
struck  the  ship,  bringing  her  to  windward.  The  beautiful 
manner  in  which  this  advantage  was  improved,  excited  admi¬ 
ration  even  in  the  enemy.  As  the  breeze  was  seen  coming, 
the  ship's  sails  were  trimmed,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  under 
command,  she  was  brought  close  up  to  the  wind,  on  the  lar¬ 
board  tack;  the  boats  were  all  drop^K'd  alongside ;  those  that 
belonged  to  tho  davits  were  run  up,  while  the  others  were  just 
lifted  cleor  of  the  water,  by  purchases  on  the  spare  spars, 
stowed  outboard,  where  they  were  in  readiness  to  be  used 
again  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  the  ship  came  by  the  wind, 
she  brought  the  Guerriere  nearly  on  her  lee  beam,  when  that 
frigate  opened  a  fiio  fn»m  her  broadside.  While  the  shot  of 
this  vessel  were  just  falling  short  of  them,  the  people  of  the 
Consiitiition  were  hoisting  up  their  boats  with  ns  much  stea¬ 
diness  as  if  the  duty  was  performing  in  a  friendly  port.  In 
about  an  hour,  however,  it  fell  calm  again,  when  Capt.  Hull 
ordered  a  quantity  of  tho  water  started,  to  lighten  tho  ship. 
More  than  two  thousand  gallons  were  piim{>ed  out,  and  the 
boats  were  sent  aheail  again  to  tow*.  The  enemy  now  put 
nearly  all  his  Itoals  on  the  Shannon,  the  nearest  ship  astern; 
and  a  few  hours  of  prodigious  exertion  followed,  the  (>eoplo 
of  the  Constitution  Iieing  comjtclled  to  supply  the  place  of 
numbers  by  their  nctiviiy  and  zeal.  The  ships  were  close  by 
the  wind,  and  every  thing  that  would  draw  was  set,  and  tho 
Shannon  was  slowly,  but  steadily,  forging  ahead.  Aliout  noon 
of  this  day,  there  was  a  little  relaxation  from  labor,  owing  to 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  cat's-paws,  by  watching  which 
closely  the  ship  was  urged  through  the  water.  But  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  past  12,  the  boats  were  again  sent  ahead,  and  the  toilsome 
work  of  towing  and  ke.lging  was  renewed. 

At  1  o'clock  a  strange  sail  was  discoveivd  nearly  to  lee¬ 
ward.  At  this  moment  the  four  frigates  of  the  enemy  were 
about  uno  point  on  tlie  lee-quarter  of  the  Constitution,  at  long 
gun  bbot,  the  Africa  and  the  two  prizes  being  on  the  lee-bi'am. 
As  tlio  wind  was  constantly  baffling,  any  moment  might  have 
brought  a  change,  and  placeil  the  enemy  to  windward.  At 
seven  minutes  before  2,  the  Belvidera,  then  the  nearest  sbip, 
licgan  to  fire  with  her  bow  guns,  and  the  Constitution  opened 
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with  her  item  chasers.  On  l>oard  the  latter  ship,  however, 
it  was  soon  found  to  be  dangerous  to  use  the  main-deck  guns, 
the  transoms  having  so  mu  ^h  ntke,  llie  windows  being  so  high, 
and  the  guns  so  short,  that  every  explosion  lifted  the  upper 
deck,  and  threatened  to  blow  out  the  stern  frame.  Perceiving, 
moreover,  that  his  shot  did  little  or  no  execution,  Capt.  Hull 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  at  half  past  2. 

For  several  hours,  the  enemy’s  frigates  were  now  within 
gun-shot,  sometimes  towing  and  hedging,  and  at  others  en¬ 
deavoring  to  close  with  the  puffs  of  air  that  occasionally 
passed.  At  7  in  the  evening,  the  boats  of  the  Constitution 
were  again  ahead,  the  ship  steering  S.  W.  ^  W.,  with  an  air 
so  light  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  At  half  past  7,  she 
sounded  in  24  fathoms.  For  four  hours,  the  same  toilsome 
duty  was  going  on,  until  a  little  before  II,  when  a  light  air 
from  the  southward  struck  the  ship,  and  the  sailors  fur  the  first 
time  in  many  weary  hours,  were  asleep.  The  boats  instantly 
dropped  alongshle,  hooked  on,  and  were  all  run  up,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  cutter.  The  top-gullant  studding-sails 
and  stay-sails  were  set  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  about  an 
hour,  the  people  caught  a  little  rest. 

“  But  at  midnight  it  feel  nearly  calm  again,  though  neither 
the  pursuers  nor  the  pursued  had  recourse  to  the  boats,  prob¬ 
ably  from  an  unwillingness  to  distuib  their  crews.  At  2  A. 
M.,  it  was  observed  on  board  the  Constitution  that  the  Guer- 
rier  had  forged  ahead,  and  was  again  off  their  lee  lieam.  At 
this  time,  the  top-gallant  studding-sails  w’ere  taken  in. 

“  In  this  manner  passed  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  it  was  found  that  three  of  the  enemy’s  frigates 
were  within  long  gun-shot  on  the  Ice-quarter,  and  the  other 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  lee-beam.  The  Africa,  and 
the  prizes,  were  much  farther  to  leeward. 

*•  A  little  after  daylight,  the  Guerriere,  having  drawm  ahead 
sufficiently  to  be  forward  of  the  Constitution’s  beam,  lacked, 
when  the  latter  ship  did  the  same,  in  order  to  preserve  her 
position  to  windward.  An  hour  later  the  i^olus  passed  on 
the  contrary*  tack,  so  near  that  it  was  thought  hy  some  who 
obsened  the  movement,  that  she  ought  to  have  opened  her 
fire;  but,  ns  that  vessel  was  merely  a  twelve  pounder  frigate, 
and  she  was  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  quite  proba¬ 
ble  her  commander  acted  judiciously.  By  this  time,  there 
was  sufficient  wind  to  induce  Capt.  Hull  to  hoist  in  his  first 
cutter. 

“  The  scene,  on  the  moiniiig  of  this  day,  was  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  of  great  interest  to  the  lovers  of  nautical  exhibitions. 
The  weather  was  mild  and  lovely,  the  sea  smooth  as  a  pond, 
and  there  was  quite  wind  enough  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
any  of  the  extraordinary  means  of  getting  ahead,  that  had 
been  so  freely  used  during  the  previous  eight  and  forty  hours. 
All  the  English  vessels  had  got  on  the  same  tack  with  the 
Constitution  again,  and  the  five  frigates  were  clouds  of  can¬ 
vass,  from  their  trucks  to  the  water.  Including  the  American 
ship,  eleven  sail  if  ere  in  sight,  and  shortly  after  a  twelfth  ap¬ 
peared  to  windward,  that  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican  merchantman.  But  the  enemy  were  too  intent  on  the 
Constitution,  to  regard  any  thing  else,  and  though  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  capture  the  ships  to  leeward,  no  attention 
Appears  to  have  been  paid  lo  them.  With  a  view,  however, 
to  deceive  the  ship  to  windifard  they  hoisted  American  col¬ 
ors,  when  the  Constitution  set  an  English  ensign,  by  way  of 
warning  the  stranger  to  keep  aloof. 

Until  10  o'clock  the  Constitution  was  making  every  prepar¬ 
ation  for  carrying  sail  hard  should  it  oecome  necessary,  and 
the  sounded  in  25  fathoms.  At  noon  the  wind  fell  again, 
though  it  was  found  that  while  the  breeze  lasted,  she  bad 
gained  on  all  of  the  enemy’s  ships  ;  more,  however,  on  some. 


than  on  others.  The  nearest  vessel  wasllie  Delvidera,  which 
was  exactly  in  the  wake  of  the  Constitution, distant  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  bearing  W.  N.  W,  The  nearest  frigate  to 
leeward, boro  N.  by  W.  }  W.  distant  three  or  three  and  a  half 
miles;  the  two  other  frigates  were  on  the  lecipiarU'r,  distant 
about  five  miles,  and  the  Afiica  was  hull  down  to  leeward,  on 
the  opposite  tack. 

‘*This  was  a  vast  impnivement  on  I  lie  state  of  things  that 
had  existed  the  day  previously,  and  it  allowed  the  officers  and 
men  to  catch  a  little  rcst,th<iugh  no  one  left  tlie  decks.  Ttio 
latitude  by  observation  this  day,  was  38^,  47^  N.,  and  loogiludo 
by  dead  reckoning  73^  57  W. 

“  At  meridian  the  w  ind  began  to  blow  a  pleasant  breeze, 
and  the  sound  of  the  water  rippling  under  the  Itows  of  the 
vessel  was  again  heard.  From  this  moment  the  noble  old 
ship  slowly  drew  ahead  of  all  her  pursuers,  the  sails  being 
I  watched  and  tended  in  the  licst  manner  that  consummate  sea¬ 
manship  could  dictate,  until  4  1*.  M.,  w  hen  tlic  Delvidera  was 
more  than  four  miles  astern,  and  the  other  vessels  were  throw  n 
behind  in  the  same  proportion,  though  the  wind  had  again  got 
to  bo  very  light. 

**In  this  manner  both  parties  kept  passing  ahead  and  to 

I  windward,  as  fast  ns  circumstances  would  allow,  profiting  hy 
every  change,  and  resorting  to  all  the  means  of  forcing  vessels 
through  the  water  that  arc  known  to  seamen.  At  a  littlo 
before  7,  however,  there  was  every  ap|)earancc  of  a  heavy 
squall,  accompanied  by  rain;  when  the  Constitution  prepared 
to  meet  it  with  the  coolness  and  discretion  she  hod  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  affair.  The  people  wcrestationcil,  and 
everything  was  kept  fast  to  the  last  moment,  when,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  squall  struck  tlic  ship,  the  order  was  given  lo  clew  up 
and  clew  down.  Ail  the  slight  canvass  was  furled,  a  second 
reef  was  taken  in  the  inizzen  lop-sail,  and  the  ship  was  brought 
under  short  sail,  in  aa  incredible  little  time.  The  English 
vessels,  observing  ibis  liegaii  to  let  go  and  haul  down  w  ithout 
waiting  for  the  wind,  and  when  they  were  shut  in  by  the  rain, 
tliey  were  steering  in  different  directions  to  avoid  tlic  force  of 
the  expected  squall.  The  Constitution,  on  the  oilier  hand,  no 
sooner  got  its  weight,  than  she  sheeted  home  ami  hoisteil  her 
fore  and  main-tnp-gallant  sails,  and  while  the  enemy  most 
probably  believed  her  to  be  home  dow  n  by  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  steering  free,  she  was  flying  away  from  them,  on  an 
easy  bowline,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots. 

In  a  little  less  than  an  hour  after  tho  squall  had  struck  t})« 
ship,  it  had  entirely  passed  to  leeward,  and  a  sight  was  again 
obtained  of  the  enemy.  The  Delvidera,  the  nearest  vesar  I, 
had  altered  her  bearings,  in  that  short  period,  nearly  two 
points  more  to  leeward,  and  she  was  a  long  way  astern.  Tho 
next  nearest  vessel  was  still  further  to  leeward,  and  more 
distant,  while  the  two  remaining  frigates  were  fairly  hull 
down.  The  Africa  was  barely  visible  in  tlie  horizon  ! 

AH  apprel tensions  of  the  enemy  now  evased,  though  sail 
w'as  carried  to  increase  the  distance,  and  to  preserve  llio 
weather  gage.  At  half  past  10  the  wind  backed  further  to 
the  southwaid,  when  tho  Constitution,  which  had  been  steer¬ 
ing  free  fur  some  time,  took  in  her  lower  studding  sails.  At 

II  the  enemy  fired  two  guns,  and  the  nearest  ship  could  just 
be  distmvered.  As  the  wind  baffled,  and  continued  light,  tho 
enemy  still  persevered  in  the  chase,  but  at  daylight  the  near¬ 
est  vessel  was  still  hull  down  astern  and  to  leeward.  Under 
tlic  circumstances  it  was  deemed  pnident  to  use  ever  exer¬ 
tion  to  lose  sight  of  the  English  frigate;  and  the  wind  falling 
light,  the  Constitution’s  sails  were  wet  down  from  Uie  sky- 
sails  to  the  courses.  The  good  effects  of  this  care  were  soon 
visible,  as  at  6  A.  M.,  the  top  sails  of  the  enemy’s  nearest 
vessels  were  beginning  to  dip.  At  a  quarter  past  8,  the 
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all  hauled  to  llic  northward  and  pa)»tMrard,  fully 
•ati«fiod,  by  a  trial  that  had  lasted  nearly  three  day*  and  a* 
many  night*,  undri  ail  the  circi>m4tar.cp*  that  can  attend 
naval  man<ra%‘re*,  from  reefed  top**ail*  to  Wedging,  that  they 
had  no  hop«*  of  overtaking  their  enemy.  f 

•*  Thu*  terminnterl  a  chase,  that  ha*  become  historical  in  the 
American  navy,  for  it*  length,  cJo**c.ie*4  nnd  activity.  On  the 
part  of  the  English,  thero  were  manifested  m«irh  persu'ver- 
ance  and  acant  tn*hip,  n  ready  imiiatimi,  and  a  *trong  desire 
to  get  along  lide  of  ih?ir  enemy.  But  the  glory  of  tire  nffuir 
wa»  carried  off  by  the  officer*  and  I'Ooplc  of  the  Conslitotion. 
Throughout  all  the  trying  circumstance*  of  this  nrduou*  atrtig- 
tki*  noble  frigate,  which  lmd»o  lately  bem  the  sahject  of 
t!iO*necr*of  iho  English  cifth-*.  nmrntained  the  high  cimrac* 
icr  of  a  man-of-war.  Even  when  pressed  upon  the  hardest, 
nothing  was  hurried,  confused  or  slovenly,  but  the  utnvist 
steadiness,  order  and  discipline  reigned  in  the  ship.  A  cool, 
discreet  and  gallant  commander,  w  as  nobly  sustomed  by  his 
olficers ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  liad  the  enemy  sac* 
ccoded  in  getting  any  otic  of  their  frigates  fairly  under  the  fire 
of  the  American  ship,  that  she  would  have  been  roughly 
treoted.  The  escape  itself,  U  not  so  much  a  matter  of  admi¬ 
ration,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected.  A  little  water 
was  pumped  out  it  is  true;  and  perhaps  this  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  jait  u  vessel  fresh  from  port  on  a  level,  in  light 
wind*  and  calms,  w  ith  ships  that  had  been  cruising  some  time ; 
but  not  an  anchor  was  cut  away,  not  a  bout  stove,  nor  a  gun 
lost.  The  steady  and  mon-of-w’ar  like  stylo  in  which  the 
Constitution  took  in  nil  her  boats,  o«  o"cn*ions  of^ivd;  the 
order  and  rapidity  with  which  she  hedged,  and  the  vigilant 
scamanHliip  with  which  slio  was  bra.’ed  up,  and  eased  off, 
extorted  admiration  among  the  more  liheml  of  her  pursuer*. 
In  this  affair,  the  ship,  no  less  than  those  who  worked  her, 
gained  a  high  rejmtotion,  il  not  with  the  world  generally,  at 
least  with  those  who,  perhaps,  ns  seldom  err  in  their  nautical 
c.ritieisms  ns  any  people  living. 

So  much  fuT  the  better  portions  of  Air.  Cooper’s 
History,  which  require  no  further  comment.  They 
arc  subsUntially  such  as  the  author  in  his  palmy  days 
would  cr  should  have  written.  Yet,  even  in  this  gra¬ 
phic  sketch,  there  are  inklings  of  some  of  the  faults 
wliich  disfigure  the  general  work — for  we  must  now 
turn  to  the  lcs3  pleasing  part  of  our  duty. 

Ore  of  these  faults  is  a  frequent  employment  of 
technical  terms,  and  phrases  wholly  unintelligible  to 
landsmen,  and  cf  course  inappropriate  in  a  work  de¬ 
signed  for  their  perusal.  We  are  aware  that  some 
terms,  in  their  origin  purely  nautical,  have,  by  frequent 
usage,  become  measurably  intelligiblo  to  the  mass  of 
readers;  while  others  which  are  but  ‘caviare  to  the 
general,’ arc  almost  absolutely  nccessar}*  to  the  correct 
and  spirited  description  of  nautical  occurrences  and 
inanesuvrfs.  But,  giant  that  their  use  is  essential,  and 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  thould  be  left  with¬ 
out  explanation,  ciiliur  hy  allusion  in  tho  body  of  the 
work,  or  by  a  brief  annotation  or  glossary.  Mr. 
Cooper,  however,  scorns  to  tako  pride  in  playing  ofl* 
his  quarter-deck  technicalities,  to  the  perplexity  far 
more  than  the  (Hlifioation  of  his  fresh-water  readers, 
leaving  them  ragrucly  to  <rues9  rather  than  folly  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  manoeuvre  he  is  professing  to  describe  to 
them.  This  we  muat  regard  as  an  err.  r,  and  one  less 
pardonable  here  than  in  tho  works  of  ficilcn,  in  which 
ocr  autlior  ha^  hitherto  beimyed  it. 


But  we  are  far  more  surprised  by  the  subdued  and 
impassive  key  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  pitched  these 
volumes.  That  this  is  not  native  to  him  will  be  testi¬ 
fied  by  all  who  have  perused  his  stirring  romances;  it 
is  witnessed  also  by  many  passages  scattered  along 
his  pages  in  this  History;  as,  for  instance,  the  accounts 
of  the  gallant  achievements  of  our  squadron  in  the  bay 
and  harbor  of  Tripoli,  the  chase  of  the  Constitution 
before  quoted,  CiC.,  etc.  Mr.  Cooper  has  evidently 
foreseen  the  disappointment  which  the  style  of  his 
work  would  occasion,  and  he  has  thought  best  to  meet 
any  cavil  w  hich  might  arise  from  it  a  trifle  more  than 
half-way.  Accordingly,  in  his  Preface,  he  alludes  to 
the  fact,  and  boldly  claims  it  as  a  merit  rather  than  a 
defect.  His  language  is  as  follow's: 

“Some  of  iho  greatest  writer*  of  the  age  have  hnpaired  the 
irtgnhy  of  their  works,  by  permitting  the  pceuliaritie*  of  style 
that  have  embellished  their  lighter  labor*,  to  )et»*eii  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  manner  that  moie  propet ly  distinguishes  narratives  cf 
truth.  This  danger  has  been  foreseen  in  the  present  instance, 
though  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  seldom  rises  to  the 
level  of  genet  al  history,  offers  a  constant  temptation  to  offend. 
A  middle  course  bus  been  adopted,  which  it  is  hoped,  while 
some  tlefeci#  t*f  exccutiorv  mtvy  probaWy  be  detected,  will  be 
fiund  on  tho  witole  to  be  snitublc  to  a  nxiloi  of  fuels,  in  ibo 
famiiiHr  form  that,  in  a  measure,  tho  incidents  have  de¬ 
manded.’' 

We  are  not  convinced  by  these  coHskleralions,  still 
less  satisfied.  Wo  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon,  with  Southey’s  Life  of  Nel¬ 
son  and  other  historical  writings,  as  no  whrt  impaired, 
at  least,  either  in  interest  or  dignity,  by  the  animation 
and  vividness  which  their  authors  saw  fit  to  infuse  into 
the— else  monotonous  and  wearying  details  of  broil 
and  battle.  As  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  wo 
submit  it  without  furtlier  comment. 

Akin,  as  we  believe,  to  the  fault  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  is  that  of  careless,  slovenly,  often  vulgar 
and  sometimes  ungrammatical  diction,  with  instances 
of  which  this  work  abounds.  As  an  example,  as  well 
as  an  intended  apology  for  this,  we  quote  the  last  pa- 
ragiaph  of  the  Preface: 

**  With  these  few  rx|»Ianations,  a  tosk  that  has  long  been 
meditated,  but  w  Inch,  after  all,  has  been  hurriedly  accomplish¬ 
ed,  is  submitted  to  tho  world,  with  quite  us  much  apprehen¬ 
sion  as  hope.’* 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  author  is  aiming  at 
in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  but  not  so  easy  to  admire 
or  approve  the  phraseology  in  which  he  has  enveloped 
his  meaning. 

We  make  room  for  one  more  exhibition  of  careless¬ 
ness  unpardonable  in  a  work  of  history: 

“  It  is  now  und<‘i'stood  that  the  species  of  warfare  thoi  Sir 
James  Yro  adop'cd,  was  cuuliuush  enjoined  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  it  being  very  evident  ihul  even  a  protracted  struggle 
wn*  better  than  poiiiive  defeat,  in  the  peculiar  situation  uf 
tho  Cunadu*.”— Vol.  il.  p,  3(j7, 

It  seems  palpable  that  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  intend  to 
say  anything  so  nonsensically  self-evident  as  that  ^ir 
James  Vco  did  better  in  preserving  his  fleet  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  lost  it;  but  what  he  docs 
really  mean  it  would  probably  puzzle  himself  to  de- 
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termiae.  In  what  **  peculiar  position  of  the  Canadas,” 
it  would  have  been  better  to  lose  his  fleet  than  pre¬ 
serve  it,  the  author  does  not  condescend  to  infonn  us. 

One  of  the  most  inveterate  foibles  of  our  historian's 
style,  is  found  in  his  constant  intrusion  of  the  word 
cot  into  company  with  which  it  has  no  business. 
Thus,  in  casting  the  eye  over  a  few  pages  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  second  volume,  we  read  on  p.  199,  of  four  of 
the  captured  and  sinking  Peacock’s  men  who  “saved 
themselves  by  running  up  the  rigging  into  the  foretop, 
which  remained  out  of  water  after  tlie  hull  had  got  to 
the  bottom.”  (On  this  and  the  preceding  page,  the 
words  got  and  get  in  a  similar  capacity  occur  no  less 
than  six  times.)  On  p.  207  we  are  informed,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Essex  in  the  Pacific,  that  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  1813,  “  her  people  gof  a  distant  view  of  the 
Andes.”  Similar  examples  occur  on  almost  every 
page.  We  instance  them  only  to  show  the  extreme 
carelessness  and  haste  w  ith  which  the  work  must  have 
been  written. 

But  however  hastily  his  ‘  task’  may  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  Mr.  Cooper  exhibits  nene  of  the  circumspec¬ 
tion  in  treating  of  principles,  opinions,  and  great 
questions  of  national  policy,  which  that  haste  should 
have  dictated.  His  shafts  aimed  at  all  who  differ  from 
him  fairly  darken  the  air.  Commencing  with  the  car¬ 
dinal  principle  that  the  United  States  ought  early  to 
have  created  an  efficient  Navy,  and  ought  now  to  be  a 
great  Naval  pow’er,  he  treats  with  little  ceremony 
those  whose  orthodoxy  is  unfortunately  coincident  with 
his  heterodoxy.  He  stoutly  maintains  that  the  rank 
of  Admiral  should  have  long  since  been  created  by  our 
Government,  with  all  its  adjuncts;  that  ranks  should 
be  increased  and  promotions  multiplied  in  the  service; 
and  that  an  efficient  Naval  force  of  at  least  twenty  sail 
of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war, 
should  be  created  and  maintained  in  commission. 
Steam  vessels  of  war  he  dismisses  very  cavalierly,  as 
though  belonging  to  nearly  the  same  category  with 
Horse  Marines.  In  short,  Mr.  Cooper  assumes  and 
exercises  the  functions  of  a  lawgiver  in  all  Naval  mat¬ 
ters  with  all  the  confidence  which  would  befit,  though 
it  rarely  characterizes,  a  Ulysses  or  a  Solon. 

We  have  to  complain  of  a  want  of  candor,  in  one 
respect,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cooper.  His  views  of  Na¬ 
val  policy,  as  already  indicated,  coincide  with,  where 
they  are  not  cast  beyond,  those  of  the  old  Federal  party, 
and  especially  of  the  John  Adams  Administration. 
One  of  the  main  propositions  on  which  Mr.  Jeflerson 
and  the  Democratic  party  came  (not  got J  into  power 
is  distinctly  condemned  by  Mr.  C.;  and  the  entire 
Naval  and  Maritime  policy  of  the  Democratic  Admin¬ 
istrations  up  to  1812  was  in  distinct,  decided  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  his  principles  and  maxims  on  the  subject. 
But  while  this  must  be  palpable  to  the  well  informed 
reader,  it  is  concealed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  su¬ 
perficial,  who  are  led  to  believe  that  they  arc  the  narrow 
views  and  errors  of  a  whole  people  they  are  called  to 
condemn,  and  not  those  distinctively  of  the  dominant 
party.  So  fearful  is  Mr.  Cooper  that  the  purity  of  his 
own  Democracy  will  be  sullied  by  his  coincidence  on 
this  iipportant  eubjeot  with  the  views  of  the  Federal¬ 


ists,  that  he  neglects  no  opportunity  to  defame  tlie 
latter,  accuse  them  of  aristuciacy,  disaffection  to  our 
Republican  institutions,  Ac.  Ac.  We  give  one  in¬ 
stance  of  this  spirit,  w  here,  in  alluding  to  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  pressed  heavily  on  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  w  ar  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  makes  the  following  grave  accusation: 

“  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  weal¬ 
thier  puriiun  of  the  American  ix-ople,  who,  aa  u  body,  bavo 
selilom  been  true  to  the  nution,  in  cunnict*  of  opinion  with 
Great  Biituin,  olluwed  ilieir  confulence  in  the  public  securi¬ 
ties  to  be  40  much  impaired,  that  all  the  heaviest  ujieratiuiii 
of  Com.  Chuuncy  were  carried  on  by  meaiu  of  a  tlepreciuted 
curreiiey  ;  the  securitie*  that  reason  and  truth  nhould  bavo 
taught  capitalist .4  were  the  very  be^t  that  'hn  \%urld  ulVordid, 
having  been  sutlered  to  full  into  a  discredit  tbut  greatly  im- 
puiicd  the  efl’uitiuf  all  tbe  public  servunu.'* 

We  repel  the  foul  slanders  contained  in  the  outset  of 
this  extract  with  indignation  and  loathing.  How  can 
Mr.  Cooper  look  his  countrymen  in  the  face  and  call 
on  Grand  Juries  to  indict  his  less  lenient  critics  for  li¬ 
bels,  w  hilc  he  is  himself  so  wanton  a  libeller  by  whole¬ 
sale  1  “  7’Ae  xcealthUr  portion  t'f  the  American  PeopU^ 
as  a  body,  have  seldom  been  true  to  the  nation !!  Blis¬ 
tered  be  the  foul  tongue  which  utters  this  calumny ! 
Its  refutation  beams  forth  from  every  page  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  history.  The  sombre  annals  of  our  revolution¬ 
ary  reverses  and  trials  are  lighted  up  by  the  radiance 
of  a  holy  patriotism,  in  which  the  Carrolls,  the  Liv¬ 
ingstons,  the  Van  Kcnsselaers,  the  Morrises,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  wealthy  among  our  forefathers,  shar¬ 
ed  as  fully  and  dared  as  fearlessly  as  the  hardy  tillers 
of  the  soil.  So  it  has  been  since ;  and  so  will  it  ever  be ; 
though  the  calm  judgment  of  the  more  enlightened 
w'ill  often  condemn  and  protest  against  oflensive  hosti¬ 
lities  or  other  measures  which  the  voice  of  the  majori¬ 
ty  shall  decree.  In  the  case  instanced  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
it  seems  that  the  capitalists  of  the  country  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  so  freely  or  fully  to  the  loans  resorted  to  by  the 
Government  as  was  desirable.  This  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  destructive  and  desolating  war— destructi^^ 
especially  to  those  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
in  which  capitalists  have  usually  the  mass  of  their  re¬ 
sources  invested — and  when  the  public  interests  were 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  war,  and  the  public 
interest  tottering  as  if  to  its  fall.  In  that  time  of  pe¬ 
ril,  adversity  and  alarm— w’hen  money  was  worth 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  there  was  little  to  be 
had  at  any  rate— capitalists  did  not  take  all  the  loans 
required  by  the  Government.  For  this  they  are  re¬ 
viled  as  traitors  and  aristocrats,  by  a  w  riter  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  largo  property,  and  who  is  personally 
the  most  marked  aristocrat  in  the  country !  And  it  is 
not  carelessly  nor  once  only  that  the  charge  is  made, 
but  repeatedly  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  Its  sub¬ 
stance  is  reiterated  as  frequently  ns  an  excuse  can  be 
created.  We  want  words  to  express  our  disgust  at 
this  miserable  offering  to  party  prejudice  and  personal 
malevolence. 

W'e  will  notice  but  one  more  fault  of  the  volumes 
before  us— the  want  of  an  index  or  clue  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  several  event*  narrate^!.  The  utter  absence 
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of  an*Index  to  a  work  of  thii  character  is  of  itself  un¬ 
pardonable  ;  but  the  omission  of  chapter  beads  or  any 
indication  of  the  subject  immediately  in  hand  is  most 
vexatious.  Even  had  the  running  title  at  the  heads  of 
the  pa^ea  been  rightly  managed,  it  would  have  added 
much  to  the  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  work; 
fur  witli  *The  Richard  and  the  Scrapis,*  *  Chase  of  the 
Constitution,'  ^Capture  of  ihcGucrriere,'  *Dattle  of  Lake 
Erie,'  &c.,  or  whatever  should  be  the  appropriate  run¬ 
ning  caption  on  each  alternate  page,  the  defect  would 
have  been  partially  remedied.  Rut  instead  of  this  we 
have  the  barren  title,  *Naval  History,'  over  every  page, 
and  no  means  of  finding  the  Rattle  of  Lake  Champlain, 
or  any  other  engagement,  but  by  looking  through  an 
entire  volume.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  defect;  but 
practically  it  will  be  found  one  of  grievous  magnitude. 
It  is  so  utterly  objectless,  too,  that  we  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  w  ork 
appears  to  have  been  driven  to  the  press. 

We  have  avoided  all  intermeddling  with  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  grow'n  out  of  Mr.  Cooper's  full  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  conduct  of  Lieut,  (now  Captain)  Jesse 
D.  F^lliott  at  the  Rattle  of  Lake  Erie.  That  subject 
would  require  an  article  of  itself.  We  dismiss  it,  and 
with  it  the  work,  w'ith  the  simple  remark  that,  in  com¬ 
mending  the  general  candor  of  the  writer's  narrations, 
we  had  no  reference  to  his  account  of  the  Rattle  of 
Lake  Erie. 
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One  of  the  ancient  sachems,  upon  being  asked, 
“What  constitutes  a  coinpetencyl"  replied,  “Some¬ 
thing  more  than  is  at  present  possessed."  This  just 
reply  is  applicable  equally  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
W  hen  the  desire  of  gain  takes  possession  of  a  people 
they  become  absorbed  in  the  study  of  those  means 
alone  which  w  ill  be  conducible  to  this  paramount  ob- 
7^ct. 

No  county  in  the  world  affords  so  striking  an  exem- 
plificaticn  of  this  truth  as  our  ow'n.  Half  a  century 
has  barely  elapsed  since  w  e  w  ere  a  colony  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
mother  coiintr)*;  governed  by  her  laws  and  forming  a 
portion  of  that  extensive  dominion  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets. 

Inheriting  from  her  the  principles  of  commerce,  the 
child,  in  the  |H‘riod  w  hich  has  passed  since  its  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  parent,  now'  competes  with  the  latter  in 
every  mart  of  the  civilized  world.  Neither  the  burn¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  equator  nor  the  fiigid  temperature  of  the 
nortli  have  been  able  to  subdue  that  resistless  spirit  of 
enterprise  w'htch  acknowledges  no  limits  save  the  ice¬ 
bound  barriers  of  tlie  poles. 

In  a  people  so  young  as  we  are,  and  furnished,  origi¬ 
nally,  W’ith  means  seemingly  inadequate  to  the  stupen¬ 
dous  objects  which  have  been  accomplished — greater 
than  those  attained  by  Athens  during  the  time  of  her 
Pericles,  and  Rome  in  the  meridian  of  her  splendor,^ 
tlie  w’hole  energies  of  our  citizens  must  necessarily  i 


have  been  directed  to  the  elements  of  commercial  ao*. 
grandisernent,  and  that  education  must  have  provnd 
most  valuable  which  rapidly  advanced  the  mercantih^ 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  These  wore 
not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Euripides  or  Sopho¬ 
cles — in  the  tasteful  Commentaries  of  Cttsar,  or  the 
brilliant  Orations  of  Cicero. 

Our  progenitors  too  w’ere  not  of  that  order  to  whom 
a  highly  cultivated  education  had  been  given;  they  be¬ 
longed  to  what,  in  England,  are  termed  the  middle 
classes:  the  hardy  farmer  and  the  industrious  and  en¬ 
terprising  mechanic,  w  hom  the  iron  hand  of  poverty 
was  grinding  to  the  earth,  were  among  the  first  w  ho 
sought,  far  from  the  land  of  their  birth  and  poverty,  an 
asylum  from  the  powrer  of  oppression. 

We  mean  not  to  infer  by  these  remarks  that  general 
education  was  neglecte<l  in  the  early  settlements  of  the 
country.  In  the  Eastern  States,  schools  and  colleges 
were  quickly  formed  to  promote  intellectual  culture, 
and  it  is  to  the  w  isdom  and  sagacity  of  the  early  pil- 
grims  and  their  immediate  descendants  that  w  e  have 
been  indebted  for  the  most  accomplished  teachers,  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  era. 
By  the  candid  and  impartial  observer  it  must,  howe¬ 
ver,  be  admitted,  that  our  intellectual  character  has 
not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  vast  acquisitions  of 
weal  til  which  commerce  has  poured  into  our  lap  from 
every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  means  which  have  enriched  us  as 
a  nation  have  not  had  a  depressing  rather  than  a  benefi¬ 
cial  influence  on  cultivated  education. 

The  pro  ^uo,"  has  become  with  us  a  maxim. 
In  reference  to  education,  that  alone  has  been  consider¬ 
ed  worthy  of  attainment  w  hich  could  most  quickly  be 
brought  into  the  market  and  exchanged  for  its  immedi¬ 
ate  value.  Thus,  while  we  surpass  most  civilized 
countries  in  the  universality  of  education  in  its  com¬ 
mon  elements,  while  even  classical  attainments  may 
at  times,  be  found  among  our  citizens  on  the  confint 
of  civilization,  w  hile  the  modem  languages  of  French 
and  Spanish  are  more  universally  spoken  than  in  Eng 
land,  how  few  are  to  be  found  amongst  us,  who,  as 
scholars,  will  bear  a  remote  comparison  w’ith  numbers 
in  the  Universities  of  Germany  and  England.  The 
w  ide  cultivation  of  the  modern  languages  is  to  be  found 
in  the  principle  to  which  we  have  already  adverted — 
in  the  extensive  field  of  commerce  which  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  South  American  independence  presented  to  the 
enterprising  spirits  of  our  i;nerchants. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  be  adduced  as  having 
exerted  an  unfavorable  influence  on  classic  literature 
in  our  country,  one  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  genius 
of  our  civil  and  political  institutions.  In  older  and 
more  w  ealthy  countries,  particularly  where  honors  and 
fortunes  are  hereditary^  more  leisure  will  be  found  for 
mental  embellishments  than  where  all  are  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  life  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
w  ealth,  not  destined  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
first-born  but  to  be  equally  distributed  among  those 
whose  natural  claims  are  on  an  equality  w'lth  his.  In 
looking  back  into  the  commercial  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  we  find  that  many  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens 
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hare  been  among  those  who  have  received  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  education,  and  to  w'hom  Greek  and  Latin  w’erc 
hidden  languages.  This  circumstance  has  also  retard¬ 
ed  the  advancement  of  classical  education. 

Kvery  country  has  its  aristocracy:  while  human  na¬ 
ture  retains  its  present  characteristics  such  an  element 
of  soci»'ty  must  exist.  Wealth,  hereditary  honors, 
military  glory,  literary  attainments,  or  some  other 
cause  inseparable  from  the  moral  constitution  of  man, 
will  produce  it.  In  our  own  country  wealth  has  made 
the  plebeian  of  to-day  the  patrician  of  to-morrow.  Our 
aristocracy  has  been  the  favored  offspring  of  riches, 
and  too  often  has  the  highest  grade  of  intellect  been 
forced  to  bend  in  abject  submission  at  this  shrine  of 
mammon. 

Having  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  neglect  of  classical  literature,  we  would 
now  advert  to  an  object  far  more  important — tlie 
effects,— the  great  dearth  of  accomplished  or  compe¬ 
tent  instructors  in  this  department  of  education.  That 
such  an  effect  has  followed,  no  one  conversant  with 
the  prosodical  readings  or  declamations  in  our  colleges 
and  higher  schools,  will  for  a  moment  doubt;  more  es¬ 
pecially  if  his  ear  has  ever  been  attuned  to  the  eupho¬ 
ny  which  quantity  imparts  to  the  richness  of  Greek 
and  Latin  metre. 

If  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  Prosody  in  the 
present  day,  are  incompetent,  generally,  to  impart  the 
full  effect  of  instruction  in  these  by-gone  yet  melodi¬ 
ous  languages,  it  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  fore¬ 
see  what  must  be  the  ultimate  consequences  attending 
instruction  so  conveyed,  in  a  few  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions. 

When  a  careless  inattention  to  the  prosody  or  syn¬ 
tax  of  a  language  has  been  acquired,  on  which  others 
are  dependent  for  their  etymology,  may  it  not  bo  feared 
that  the  latter  will  partake  of  the  imperfection,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  attention  to  the  rules  of  prosody  or  syn¬ 
tax  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  may  merge  in  the  litera¬ 
ry  darkness  half  a  century  backw’ard  ! ! 

If  the  premises  we  have  laid  dow  n  are  correct,  as 
applicable  to  classic  literature,  he  is  no  common  bene¬ 
factor  to  his  country  who  removes  any  impediment 
which  may  obstruct  the  progress  of  its  acquisition  or 
render  its  first  approaches  pleasing  to  the  juvenile 
mind. 

Among  such  benefactors  the  name  of  Charles  An- 
then,  Jay-Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  will  hereafter  hold  a  conspicuous  station. 

We  consider  his  series  of  the  “  School  Classics,”  so 
far  as  yet  published  by  the  enterprising  Harpers,  to 
stand  alone  in  their  department  of  education;  whether 
we  regard  the  extent  of  scholarship  which  they  dis¬ 
play,  or  the  easy  gradations  by  which  the  student  is 
led  from  the  first  principles  of  a  complex  language  to 
its  final  and  accurate  combinations. 

An  union  of  the  highest  classical  knowledge  with 
the  power  of  adapting  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  just  commencing  his  literary  career,  is  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  The  grasp  of  intellect  which  appears  ne¬ 
cessary  to  reach  the  towering  sublimities  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages— the  amalgamation  of  feeling,  if 
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we  may  use  the  phrase,  which  must  have  taken  place 
between  the  “  great  departed”  and  the  disciple  who 
drinks  freely  at  the  fountain  from  which  their  inspira¬ 
tions  were  drawn — the  mental  struggles  by  which 
alone  he  could  have  been  permitted  to  worship  at  that 
altar  upon  which  they,  too  often,  offered  up  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  an  enriched  mind  and  broken  constitution  to  the 
genius  of  classic  lore,  w’ould  seem  to  be  incompatible 
with  that  elementary  drudgery— that  minuteness  of 
detail — that  analytical  perspicuity — so  essential  in  the 
rudiments  of  a  language. 

We  have  heard  the  simplicity  of  Professor  Anthon*s 
initiatory  works  objected  to; — it  has  been  said  he  has 
left  nothing  for  the  student  to  perform.  Hut  the  critic 
who  thus  speaks  can  be  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  tlie  human  mind. 

The  Greek  lessons  commenced  with  the  primary  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  language copious  exercises  accom¬ 
pany  every  division  of  the  lessons  from  the  first  literal 
signs  of  the  language  to  the  final  conjugation  of  the 
verbs.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  the  pupil  is 
shewn  the  relative  agreement  and  government  of 
words — commencing  with  nouns  connected  in  syntax 
by  the  most  simple  union,  and  is  led  through  the  more 
complex  forms  of  syntax,  assisted  by  copious  gram¬ 
matical  rules,  until  he  reaches  that  point  from  whence 
his  future  advancement  will  be  of  comparatively  easy 
attainment. 

Dr.  Anthon  has  steadily  puisued  the  inductive  me¬ 
thod  of  imparting  information,  and  we  will  venture  to 
hazard  the  assertion  that  no  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  lessons,  will  hencefor¬ 
ward  experience  any  difficulty  in  deciding  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  conjugation  or  declension.  The  groundwork  is 
too  thoroughly  laid  to  admit  of  a  feeble  superstructure. 

Time  is  not  lost  but  gained  in  a  perfect  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  of  syntax.  The  pupil  should  be 
drilled,  daily,  until  every  declension  and  conjugation, 
in  cither  language,  can  be  as  readily  called  up  by  the 
memory  as  those  which  enter  in  the  construction  of 
his  mother  tongue,  ere  he  is  taken  from  his  grammar^ 
to  tlie  task  of  translation  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  With  such  aids  to  elementary  instruction  the 
student  is  more  amply  supplied  in  Professor  Anthon’s 
lessons,  than  any  books  of  the  same  class  which  have 
appeared  in  our  days. 

Much  more,  if  our  limits  would  permit,  might  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  these  utilitarian  productions  and 
their  pre-eminent  claims  te  the  support  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  the  scholar.  We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on 
tliese  works  without  adverting  to  the  memorizing  sys¬ 
tem  which  has,  hitherto,  attended  the  teachings  of  the 
classics,  or  to  the  lack  of  minute  explanation  which 
has  distinguished  our  elementary  works  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Professor  Anthon  has  accomplished  a  most  im¬ 
portant  object  in  supplying  this  desideratum. 

We  have  often  witnessed  the  classical  recitations  in 
our  schools  and  colleges — and  not  uufrequently  have 
painfully  observed,  by  the  manner  of  tlie  pupil,  that 
he  comprehended  not  that  which  the  rules  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  or  college  compelled  him  to  recite.  The  very 
first  attempt  to  translate  the  w  orks  of  tlie  elder  poets 
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or  hiHtoriao,  hat  verified  our  remark,  and  convinced 
the  aepiring  but  unfortunate  student  that  years  had 
been  expended  in  vain  and  that  in  the  construction  of 
Greek  or  Latin  syntax  he  was  yet  a  mere  tyro. 

In  such  a  situation  to  what  resource  must  the  stu¬ 
dent  seek  for  consolation  t  To  his  preceptor !  He  ap¬ 
plies  to  his  instructors — the  dlfhcult  knot  is  unravelled 
—the  facts  are  explained of  whatl  Of  the  gram¬ 
mar  as  a  w’hole  ?  No— but  of  the  particular  point  in 
construction  on  which  the  wearied  attention  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  has,  in  vain,  been  spent.  A  similar  difGculty 
soon  occurs  and  the  same  limited  explanation  is  again 
offered. 

We  arc  ready  to  concede  that  even  under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  this,  all  difficulties  may,  eventually,  be  over¬ 
come,  and  that  the  student  may  walk  forth  from  the 
college  walls  arrayed  in  her  highest  classical  honors. 
But  what  a  sacrifice  of  our  first  and  best  years  is  thus 
made!  How  much  time  and  labor  must  be  saved— 
how  much  pleasure  imparted,  where  the  various  de¬ 
clensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives  and  the  different 
modes,  voices  and  tenses  which  make  up  the  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  verbs,  are  simply  and  clearly  set  forth. 

In  this  department  our  former  grammars  have  been 
lamentably  defective.  Yet  here  the  grammarian  has 
scarcely  entered  on  his  duties.  It  stands  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  an  effect  to  a  cause  which  it  is  his  duty  to  ex¬ 
plain;  that  of  shew  ing  upon  w'hat  the  peculiarities  are 
dependent,  by  tracing  them  through  their  varied  trans 
mutations  to  one  simple  and  original  source. 

It  is  the  full  completitm  of  this  object,  from  the  first 
page,  w'hich  point  out  the  division  of  letters  to  tlie  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  lessons,  w'hich  render  them  decidedly 
superior  to  any  classical  grammars  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Pursuing  the  scries  of  the  school  classics  somewhat 
further,  we  come  to  the  “  Commentaries  of  Caesar  on 
the  Gallic  Wars,”  on  wdiich  a  corresponding  care  and 
attention  have  been  bestowed  by  the  untiring  scholar. 

We  can  easily  remember,  in  the  time-hallcwed  re- 
minisctmccs  of  youth,  what  were  our  emotions  of  de¬ 
light  when  w'c  entered  on  the  pure  and  simple  Latin  of 
the  Homan  commentator,  nor  can  we  forget  how’  often 
aAer  having  toiled  for  hours  to  translate  the  text  into 
good  English,  we  have,  for  want  of  some  clue  to  direct 
us,  failed  in  our  endeavors.  Professor  Anthon  has 
amply  supplied  this  desideratum.  His  commentaries 
on  the  text  add  no  inconsiderable  value  to  this  htst  edi¬ 
tion  of  Caesar.  W’e  know’ not  of  a  single  obscurity 
which  has  not  been  made  clear  to  the  menial  percep¬ 
tion.  No  egotism  or  bombastic  phraseology  accom¬ 
panies  the  notes  and  explanations;  they  are  sufficiently 
long  to  attain  their  object  and  are  written  like  the  text 
which  they  elucidates  in  the  most  pure  and  simple 
style  of  W’hich  the  language  will  admit. 

W’e  would  not  have  the  reader  imagine,  in  perusing 
the  above  remarks,  that  Dr.  Anthon  has  left  nothing 
in  his  ‘Classics*  on  which  to  exercise  the  mental 
vigor  of  the  student; — much  has  been  left.  It  is  to 
the  primary  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  the  text  to 
which  his  attention  has  been  particularly  directed. 

At  the  termination  of  each  of  his  Classics  we  are 


I  furoished  with  a  copious  index,  which  supplies  ths 
place  of  a  dictionary  or  lexicon. 

Every  inducement,  which  ingenuity,  classical  acu¬ 
men,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which 
instruction  should  be  imparted,  could  devise,  is  held 
out  to  stimulate  the  student  to  vigorous  intellectual 
exertion,  when  the  auxiliaries  aflforded  in  the  primarr 
works  shall  have  become  hy  the  most  familiar  inter¬ 
course,  w’e  had  almost  said  a  portion  of  his  mental 
constitution. 

Our  observations  on  the  Commentaries  of  C®sar  aro 
equally  applicable  to  every  volume  composing  the  sc¬ 
ries  of“Anthon’8  School  Classics,”  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  lessons  to  the  odes  of  Horace,  they  bear 
identical  marks  of  the  same  nurturing  care — the  same 
unwearied  research- -the  same  desire  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  classical  literature  in  America  and  in  the 
I  world. 

The  field  of  know’ledge  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
Professor  Anthon  has  so  faithfully  and  successfully  ^ 
devoted  his  fine  powers,  is  an  extensive  one.  He 
stands  as  yet  upon  the  boundary  line, — that  line  marked 
I  out  and  accurately  surveyed,  the  whereabouts  defined; 
but  the  wealth  of  the  domain  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
and  the  means  staked  out  for  its  ready  and  complete 
attainment.  The  buried  relics  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  poets,  the  doubt-enwrapped  records  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  lost  portions  of  its  history  may  all  be  restored 
if  general  attention  be  directed  to  the  search.  What 
England  in  her  classic  age  effected  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  ancient  poetry  may  be  improved  upon  by  the 
scholars  of  an  equally  glorious  era  in  our  ow’n  country. 
Attention  once  correctly  aw’akened  to  the  pride  of  such 
research,  and  the  field  w  ill  be  covered  with  laborers 
zialously  engaged  in  delving  among  the  fragmentary 
ruins  of  ancient  literature  for  other  portions.  Their 
labors  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the  Poetry, 
Oratory  and  Philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  may 
appear  to  the  scholars  of  the  present  age— if  not  per¬ 
fect,  at  least  so  arranged  as  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  that  remain, aided  in  so  doing  by  the  reference  had 
to  them  in  what  is  restored.  Headed  by  a  man  like 
Anthon,  the  study  of  classic  literature  is,  w  e  believe, 
to  obtain  more  prominence  than  it  has  hitherto  shared 
in  our  institutions  of  learning.  He  has  in  his  ‘  series  * 
removed  the  difficulties  that  have  proved  the  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  to  young  ambition— causing  many  with 
aspirations  directed  nobly  to  falter  by  the  way,  and 
too  often,  w’hen  the  whole  scope  of  the  impediment 
dawned  on  their  minds,  abandon  the  matter  altogether. 
Know’ledge  if  gained,  is  acquired  con  amore — the  stu¬ 
dent  must  look  upon  the  toil  of  study  as  so  much  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise,  pleasant,  even  though  arduous — 
gratifying  though  incessant.  To  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  feeling,  the  road  must  be  a  direct  one,  the 
view  clear.  So  believing,  we  speak  for  the  student  of 
the  dead  languages,  so  called,  when  w’e  record  this 
tribute  to  the  industry,  the  success  and  the  peculiar 
research  of  our  author. 

Professor  Anthon  is  eminently  qualified  by  education 
and  nature  for  the  high  task  on  which  he  has  thus 
successfully  commenced;  the  “mens  aana  in  corpon 
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tone''*  it  in  him  fully  tzf  mplihed.  Wedded  to  hit  li- 
lirtifj— -tbtteinious  in  his  mode  of  life— ambitious  of 
fame— conYersant  with  the  modern  at  well  at  ancient 
Itn^aget— of  untiring  industry  and  a  Tigorous  pbyti- 
constitution,  we  know  not  of  any  man  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  classic  litera- 
ture— to  (io  honor  to  his  day  and  generation  and  to 
leave  a  name— the  property  of  the  uniYcrse. 


Aif  EzAMiMAfioif  or  Phrinoloot.  In  two  Lectures. 

By  Thomas  Scwall,  M.  D.  Washington  City: 

Published  by  request  (of  the  Students  of  Columbia 

College.)  1837.  80pp.  8  vo. 

LriTER  or  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Dr.  Thomas 

Sewai.l,  dated  Jlpril  5,  1889 ;  published  in  ali  the 

newspapers. 

The  pamphlet  whosfe  title  we  have  given  above  has 
hot  yet  been  very  generally  circulated.  But  few  of 
those  who  have  been  induced  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
valuable  and  important  publication  have  yet  been  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself;  its  celebri¬ 
ty,  however,  has  far  surpassed  the  limits  of  its  circu¬ 
lation— a  piece  of  good  fortune  we  are  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  its  introduction  to 
public  attention.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  late  Rev,  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.  A  letter 
highly  commendailory  of  the  work  was  procured  by 
this  act  of  couttesy,  and  published  as  wide  aS  the 
journals  of  the  day,  religious  and  political,  could 
spread  it.  The  various  papers  of  the  church  to  which 
Dr.  Sewall  belonged,  and  of  which  Dr.  Fisk  had  been 
elected  a  Bishop,  could  alone  proclaim  its  existence  to 
fifty  thousand  subscribers  of  kindred  faith,  and,  more¬ 
over,  furnish  them  with  a  shrewd  hint  of  its  perfect 
orthodoxy,  while  spreading  its  fame  as  a  work  of 
science  upon  the  credit  of  a  deservedly  great  name. 
It  is,  however,  due  to  Dr.  Fisk  to  state,  (hat  in  his 
commendation  df  the  work,  he  was  careful  to  make  the 
author  exclusively  responsible  for  the  truth  of  his  own 
statements.  Dr.  Fisk  was  a  scholar,  a  Christian,  and 
withal,  a  most  noble  gentleman.  In  heart  and  mind 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  Dr.  Sewall  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  influence  deservedly  possessed 
by  his  friend,  enhanced  no  little  by  the  potency  of  re¬ 
ligious  sympathies.  Other  notices  the  work  met  with, 
which  were  not  procured  for  illegitimate  purposes,  such  ' 
as  that  of  the  Princeton  Review,  Dr.  John  Bell’s,  and 
Dr.  CaldwelFs.  The  former  of  these  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  favorable,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of  the  pamphlet 
it  placed  at  the  head  of  an  anti-phrenological  article 
of  forty  pages,  and  the  author  unhesitatifigly  credited 
for  an  unanswerable  argument  against  craniology— 
once  quoted  for  a  summary  of  phrenological  principles, 
ten  in  number,  but  uncourteously  cut  down  to  five  by 
the  reviewer,  for  the  sake  of  better  English  and  better 
sense;  and  once  for  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren’s  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  dissection  of  brains,  coupled  with  his  own 
assurance,  that  the  *  eminent  anatomists  of  all  times 
and  countries’  agree  with  Dr.  Warren  in  a  doctrine 
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which  never  was  controverted  by  phrenologists,  but  la 
distinctly  asserted  and  fully  sustained  by  Gall,  Spun* 
heim,  and  Combe !  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the 
Princeton  Review  did  our  author  full  justice,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  the  summary  abridged^  a  favor  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  very  grateful.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  com¬ 
plained  of,  if  we  would  insinuate  that  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  is  not  so  happy  as 
the  reader  might  wish  in  the  airangement  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  subject,  without  recording  his  own  apology, 
for  the  safety  of  his  fame  as  an  author.  Here  it  is: 
**The  Lectures  containing  an  Examination  of  Phreno-. 
logy,  were  first  delivered,  in  substance,  to  the  medical 

class  in  1826 . I  regret  that  I  have  not  leisure, 

amidst  the  pressure  of  professional  business,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press  as  I  could  wish.”  This  must  satis-* 
fy  us.  They  have  been  but  eleven  years  on  tlie  stocks,' 
and  no  opportunity  afforded  for  putting  them  into  ship¬ 
shape.  The  apology,  we  think,  ought  to  be  restrict^ 
to  about  thirty  pages  of  tlie  composition,  and  the  one 
half  of  the  facta  and  ^principles'  of  the  venerahle  pam¬ 
phlet;  all  the  balance  is  borrowed,  much  of  which  is 
acknowledged,  and,  of  course,  could  be  no  strain  upon 
his  powers  of  invention. 

The  book.we  have  8aid,ha8  been  reviewed  also  by  Dra. 
Boll  andCaldwell.  These  writers  handle  it  unmerciful¬ 
ly;  but  then  it  should  be  known  that  they  are  both  wull 
skilled,  not  only  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  in  phre¬ 
nology  also.  In  this  they  have  an  eminent  advantage 
of  Dr.  Sewall  and  bis  eulogists;  and  it  may  he  that  for 
this  reason  alone  they  differ  so  widely  in  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  labors,  from  the  unprofessional  and  un¬ 
taught  judgments  of  the  distinguished  literary  gentle¬ 
men  whose  certificates  he  has  obtained  and  published, 
a  la  mode  de  Brandrtik^  along  with  his  universal  and 
infallible  antidote  for  phrenological  lunacy. 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  ia  the  history  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work.  Whether  a  second  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  we  are  not  informed.  In  Mr.  Keith’s  letter  it 
is  intimated  that  a  repuhlication  is  contemplated,  and 
as  ^coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,’  we  should 
have  expected  some  such  thing  to  follow  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Adams.  Dr.  Fisk  was  made  hetald  for  the  first 
appearance,  and  now  the  trumpet  of  the  greatest  living 
American  is  put  in  requisition,  to  arouse  the  nation  for 
the  advent  of  the  second,  if  indeed  it  be  the  second. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  best  dress  of  the  book; 
and  therefore  oon  say  nothing  about  the  corrections, 
revisions,  and  additions  that  it  could  well  bear,  if  the 
professor  could  only  find  so  much  time  as  the  vastness 
of  the  task  would  demand.  Of  its  future  history,  all 
that  w'e  know  with  absolute  certainty  is,  (hat  if  ft  shall 
pass  to  a  third  edition  it  will  be  respectably  announced, 
provided  (here  be  then  living  any  great  man  who  will 
trust  Dr.  Sewall  for  all  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  opposes. 

The  author,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  second  lec¬ 
ture,  credits  himself  with  having  **exhibited,  in  the 
first,  the  leading  doctrines  of  phrenology,  and  explain¬ 
ed  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.”  He  has  in 
-fact  dbne  more.  It  contains,  beside  this,  a  sketch  of 
lUi  history,  and  a  brief  reference  to  doctrines  held  by 
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ancient  and  modern  piiiloaophcrs  concerning  the  func- !  has  not  been  enlightened,  as  to  the  real  merits  of  pbr^M 
lions  of  the  brain,  which  he  seems  to  think  arc  in  some  nology,  by  the  usual  methods  of  investigation.”  This 
respects  similar  to  those  of  modem  phrenologists.  For  |  we  think  very  likely,  and  believe  that  the  Doctor  has, 
this  piece  of  erudition  he  refers  to  Dunglisson’s  Phy-  by  chance,  hit  the  reason  exactly,  w’hcn  he  says:  “The 
siology.  Ho  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  directed  his  ground  which  phrenologists  assume  the  right  to  occu- 
pnpils  at  once  to  Spuraheim  himself  for  moro  thorough  py  is  so  extensive,  and  the  cutlets  for  retreat  so  nunie* 
and  valuable  information  upon  this  subject,  but  he  pro-  rous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  an  objection  to  the 
bably  thought  it  unsafe  to  turn  any  body’s  attention  to  science  w’hich  cannot,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
a  work  so  dangerous  to  sound  philosophy  and  his  own  i  reasoning,  be  plausibly  evaded.”  The  Doclor^s  ex- 
fame.  Dr.  Sewall’s  own  allusions  are  to  Aristotle;  pcricncc  of  all  the  common  resources  of  reasoning,  it 
Galen;  Bernard  Gordon,  who  wrote  in  1*J96;  Albertus  appears,  has  proved  one  continued  defeat,  and  Mr. 
Magnus,  Archbishop  of  Hatisbon;  Peter  Montagnana,  Adams  tells  the  same  sad  story  of  his  effiorts,  though 
1491;  Michael  Servetus,  1533;  Peter  Ludovico,  1662;  they  are  by  no  means  ‘common,’  in  the  use  of  logical 
Poriip,  1586;  Willis,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  and  metaphysical  weapons  against  the  “system  of 
to  the  Baron  Swedenborg.  Spurzheim  quotes  all  these  thirty-three  or  thirty-five  faculties  of  the  immortal  soul, 
and  Sl  Gregorius  Nyssenns,  Nenesius,  first  Bishop  all  clustered  on  the  blind  side  of  the  head;”  frankly 
of  Emesa  in  the  reign  of  Theodorius,  the  Arabian  w’ri-  acknowledging  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Dor¬ 
ters  generally,  and  a  long  list  of  moderns,  including  tor’s  anatomical  argument  he  should  never  have  been 
Charles  Bonnet,  Boerhaavc,  Van  Sweiten,  Haller,  able  to  encounter  it.  Good!  What  a  comfort  it  must 
Mayer,  Prochaska,  Plainer,  Malacarne,  Ticdemann,  be  to  the  routed  host  o/ small  philosophers  to  hear  tliat 
Wrisberg,  and  Soemmering,  whom  he  cites  for  the  neither  Dr.  Sewall  nor  Mr.  Adams,  nor,  in  the  opinion 
purpose  of  shewing  that  nearly  all  the  physiologists  of  tho  latter,  gpy  other  metaphysical  champion  can  do 
known  to  the  world  have  admitted  a  plurality  of  or-  better  than  themselves.  The  hope  of  tho  W'orld,  then, 
gans,  and  mnintainod  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  rests  upon  the  scalpel  of  the  dissector  and  the  logic  of 
arc  destined  to  dissimilar  functions*  We  insist,  there,  the  physiologists.  W’e  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  ex- 
fore,  that  Spurzheim’s  Phrenology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  67 — C9,  j  amine  the  arguments  of  the  dutinguUhtd  phyhiologist 
is  much  the  best  and  most  candid  reference  that  the  |  who  believes  “that  the  anatomy  of  Uic  parts  concern- 
Doctor  could  have  given;  but  as  he  has  done  nothing :  ed,  is  the  only  standard  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
to  handsome  as  this  in  his  whole  pamphlet,  for  the  j  truth”  (of  phrenolog}’.)  This  is  the  first  considera- 
tike  of  fair  play  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  direct  j  lion,  both  in  place  and  importance,  w*hich  induces  our 
the  reader  to  the  trn.c  source  ol  the  Doctor’s  learning,  j  lecturer  to  prefer  physical  to  metaphysical  iuvestiga- 
Tho  reference  is  unhappy  in  another  respect.  Dr.  |  lion  of  the  science,  and  means,  when  rendered  into  de* 
Sewall  inters  from  the  doctrines  of  the  writers  whom  i  finitely  significant  English,  that  the  structure  of  a  Hr- 
ho  quotes,  that  “they  knew  something  of  phrenolog}".”  ing  organized  part  indicates  its  function.  This  is  iho 
The  “erudite  Professor  Dnnglisson,”  however,  re*  construction  which  the  whole  sequel  gives  to  the  pro¬ 
marks  that  the  “views  of  the  older  philosophers,  position — the  only  one  that  can  give  it  any  relation  to 
(meaning  those  whom  Dr.  Sm\'all  quotes,)  were  the  the  topics  of  the  ‘  Examination,*  and  is  moreover  the 
me.’cst  phantasies,  unsupported  by  tho  slightest  obaer-  popular  apprehension  of  its  meaning  and,  no  doubt,  the 
valion;”  but  adds,  “tho  speeulntions  of  the  modern  Professor’s  own  undciTstunding  of  it.  Unable  as  we 
phrenologist  (Gall)  have  certainly  been  the  result  of  are  to  coax  any  other  meaning  out  of  this  extraordinary 
long  and  caref^ul  investigation,  and  of  the  deepest  me-  declaration,  w’e  must  be  permitted  to  express  unfidgn- 
ditation.”  Dr.  Sewall,  it  seems,  intended  to  confine  ed  astonishment  tliat  a  Frofessur  of  Physiology  should 
himself  in  bis  first  lecture,  to  the  simple  history  and  be  its  author,  and  to  compassionate  the  pupils  who  are 
statement  of  tlie  doctrines  of  phrenology,  and  reserve  exposed  to  teachings  so  totally  unphilosophical.  Such 
his  force  of  argument  and  play  of  wit  for  the  second,  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  physiological  reasoning. 
In  this,  we  think,  he  has  entirely  failed;  and  w’e  in-  one  w'ould  think,  could  scarcely  remain  after  reading 
lend  to  show  that  his  strength  does  not  Ho  in  the  ar-  tlic  simplest  treatise  of  the  science.  But  it  seems  that 
gunient  of  tho  second  lecture,  but  in  the  misrepresent-  Dr.  Sewall  imagines  that  the  strictly  and  peculiarly 
ation,  the  partial  and  mangled  statement  of  its  doc-  vital  offices  of  the  human  body  may  be  discovered  by 
trines,  in  the  first.  anatominal  research,  though  lire  fact* is  that  no  one  of- 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  ‘Examination,*  we  will  fice  of  tho  animated  fabric  ever  ivas  so  discerned.  As 
examine  it  in  detail,  and  afterwards  return  to  the  so-  well,  indeed,  might  the  physical  philosopher  look  for 
called  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  which  our  author  the  power  of  gravitation  in  the  structure  of  a  clod  or  of  a 
chooses  to  combat,  rather  than  phrenology  itself.  stone.  If  this  opponent  of  phrenology  had  no  other 
“  My  object,”  says  the  lecturer,  will  be  to  show  how  source  of  information,  he  should  have  learned  the  truth 
far  the  science  is  reconcileable  with  the  anatomical  in  the  writings  of  Spurzheim  ere  he  ventured  to  assail 
structure  and  organization  of  the  brain,  the  cranium,  them,  for  there  it  lay  directly  across  the  proper  path  of 
and  other  part*  concehiod.  I  adopt  this  course  from  his  inquiry.  At  the  86th  page,  Ist  vol.  Phrcnol.  we 
two  considerations.”  The  second  of  these  considers-  find  the  following  lucid  refutation  of  the  Professor’s 
tions  is,  “that  the  metaphysical  arguments  on  tliis  sub-  fundamental  proposition.  “There  are  very  few  instan- 
jeet,  while  they  have  been  urged  with  great  power,  ces  (there  arc  none  but  those  of  merely  mechanical 
hare  too  often  been  evaded,  and  that  the  public  mind  ;  adaptation,)  where  structure  indicates  function.  Who, 
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before  olwerving  the  muscles  in  action  could  have  in* 
fened  from  their  structure  that  they  were  contractile? 
Who,  from  the  anatomy  of  the  stomach,  could  predicate 
its  digestive  power?  Who,  from  the  structure  of  the 
viscera,  could  decide  that  the  liver  would  secrete  bile? 
The  structure  of  the  heart  was  known  long  before  its 
function.  Who,  from  the  structure  and  form  of  the 
nerves,  could  determine  what  kind  of  impressions  they 
propagate?  The  deepest  penetration  could  not  have 
assigned  smell  to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose 
_ taste  to  the  nervous  papills  of  the  tongue — percep¬ 
tion  of  light  to  the  optic  nerve,  etc.,  from  mere  exami¬ 
nation  of  structure.  It  is  the  same  with  the  brain. 
Though  the  direction  of  its  hbrcs,  their  greater  or  less 
consistence,  their  deeper  or  lighter  shades  of  color, 
their  size,  length,  etc.,  be  known,  what  conclusion  as 
to  their  functions  can  thence  be  drawn?  None,  ll  is 
witli  the  brain  as  with  plants  whose  functions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  didferent,  even  when  didferences  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  are  imperceptible,  which,  however,  must  exist, 
as  edfects  proclaim.  It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that 
anatomical  knowledge  does  not  indicate  function;  some 
other  means  must,  consequently,  be  used  to  discover 
the  offices  of  the  cerebral  parts.** 

So  much  for  lire  learned  Professor*s  theory  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry. 

In  pursuance  of  his  *  Examination,*  he  first  promises 
to  inquire,  “  How  far  is  phrenology  sustained  by  the 
itructure  and  organization  of  the  brain?**  This  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  subject  is  opened  with  a  description  of  its 
anatomy,  in  which  we  are  told  that  it  is  n  ^^so(t  plastic 
substance,**  averaging  about  three  and  a  half  pounds 
in  weight,  in  the  adult — invested  by  three  membranes 
—divided  by  a  horizontal  membrane,  the  tentorium, 
into  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  latter  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  former  by  hole  in  the  tentorium.  The 
cerebrum  he  continues  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres 
by  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure.  W  e  are  turthcr  in¬ 
formed,  Uiat  upon  removing  the  dura  mater  there  arc 
exhibited  to  the  eye  numerous  convolutions,  (folds,) 
rendered  distinct  by  grooves  which  separate  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth;  and  then  comes  tlie  assertion 
that  *Hhe8e  convolutions  do  not,  in  any  respect^  corres¬ 
pond,  in  form,  size,  or  position,  with  the  bases  of  the 
phrenological  organs,  as  mapped  out  upon  the  figured 
skull.  Phrenologists  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  any 
relation  between  the  one  and  the  other.*’  This  wc  arc 
obliged  to  say  is  not  true.  The  margins  of  the  phre¬ 
nological  organs  do  in  every  instance  correspond  to  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  folds.  In  no  instance  is  a  fold  split 
into  one,  two,  or  more  organs  or  paits  of  organs,  and  in 
no  instance  does  an  organ  traverse  any  natmal  division 
of  the  brain.  The  slightest  inspection  of  a  figured 
head  and  of  a  human  brain  will  show  that  conformity 
in  this  respect  is  at  least  aimed  at,  and  close  scrutiny 
will  prove  that  they  do  correspond  exactly.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  true,  that  the  convolutions  or  folds  do  not  exhibit 
tramveru  fissures  or  any  other  structural  indications  of 
interrupted  continuity,  conesponding  to  the  artificial 
divisions  which,  on  the  marked  head,  run  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  at  right  angles  w'ith  that  of  the  folds  of  brain 
which  lie  immediately  beneath.  Nevertheless,  these 


divi''>ions  that  are  only  artificially  indicated  do  not 
break  the  continuity  of  any  nervous  fibre,  cr  ctler  any 
violence  to  the  integrity  of  the  brain's  organization. 
To  eiiplain  this  point  we  must  supply  some  anatomy, 
which  hears  upon  the  question  here  put  at  issue. 

'Hie  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain  is  proved,  admit¬ 
ted,  and  easily  demonstrated.  The  folds  consist  of 
two  layers  of  these  fibres  closely  applied  to  each  other. 
But  for  the  sake  of  clearly  illustrating  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  we  will  consider  all  the  folds  as  if  composed  of  one 
layer,  that  may  bo  described  as  ascending  from  the 
ba.se  of  the  mass  near  its  centre  to  the  upper  and  outer 
surface,  and  then  returning  upon  il.self  until,  after 
reaching  a  certain  depth,  which  is  dilTercnt  in  different 
part?  of  the  brain,  it  is  reflected  back  to  the  periphery 
again,  and  again  dips  in  close  approximation  to  its  fel¬ 
low,  thus  constituting  the  convolutions  as  they  appear 
upon  superficial  inspection,  and  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  the  radiated  direction  to  the  fibres,  which  deep 
dissection  discloses.  The  primitive  fibres  may  all  bo 
found  in  bundles  or  cords,  four  in  number,  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  constituting  tlie  crura  cerebri  and  crura 
cerebclli;  thence  they  uscend,  receiving,  as  they  pass 
tho  central  gray  colored  bodies,  additional  fibres,  and 
then  diverge  in  every  direction,  being  arranged  in  tho 
form  of  plates  or  layers,  till  they  reach  the  periphery 
of  the  mass  which  they  constitute,  and  form  its  folds  hy 
their  numerous  inflections.  Now*,  if  the  reader  will 
observe  that  these  plates,  thus  constituted,  compose  the 
whole  of  the  brain,  except  its  central  roots  and  the 
cross  fibres  or  commissures,  which,  i»car  the  middle  of 
the  mass,  traverse  the  folds  and  probably  serve  the 
purpose  of  linking  all  the  parts  of  the'  structure  in 
sympathy  with  each  other,  .rnd  that  the  fibres  which 
ascend  along  one  side  of  each  fold  de.scend  on  the 
otlier  in  exact  parallelism,  like  the  warp  of  a  web  of 
linen,  square-folded,  in  wltich  the  doublings  of  every 
thread  touches  its  continued  self,  he  will  see  that  the 
folds  of  the  brain  might  be  ripped  cross-wise  with  a 
knife,  from  circumference  to  centre,  without  breaking 
a  fibre, — ^just  as  the  folds  of  the  web  could  be  cut 
across  without  cutting  a  thread  of  the  warp. 

We  have  given  this  rude  illustration  of  the  structure 
to  show  that  no  violence  is  done  to  its  organization 
which  can  affect  the  integrity  of  its  functions,  so  long 
as  the  natural  margins  of  the  folds  arc  regarded  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  phrenological  organs  on  their  lateral 
aspects,  and  the  transverse  imaginary  divisions,  re¬ 
quired  by  tho  other  edges  of  those  organs,  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  fibres  without  breaking  them,  in  the  manner 
which  w'c  have  described.  Such  a  separation  of  nervous 
fibres  as  this  cross-division  of  the  folds  is,  in  fact,  ef¬ 
fected  naturally  in  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  at  the 
points  where  they  branch  for  ultimate  distribution, 
without  any  injury  to  their  function  But  another  fact 
more  directly  in  point  is  the  constitution  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  nerves;  here  wc  have  two  kinds  of  fibres,  parallel 
in  their  arrangement,  and  possessed  of  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  endow'ments,  bound  up  together  in  one  indistin¬ 
guishable  cylinder. 

Anatomists  at  least  will  perceive  this  analogy  and 
feel  its  force,  and  upon  further  reflection,  without  the 
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Aki  which  we  h&Tc  not  the  room  now  to  give,  will  own 
that  all  the  analogies  of  the  nervooi  tyitem  lanction 
the  poaitioo,  that  difference  of  function  exists  in  parts, 
between  which  no  viaible  separation  can  be  disco¬ 
vered. 

Our  aothoi  contents  himself  with  adding  to  the 
description  of  the  brain,  which  wo  before  quoted  from 
him,  that  it  pretenU  two  substances  when  divided  by 
incision,— the  one  ash  colored— the  other  white,  and 
allows  that  the  white  is  fibrous  in  its  structure.  '  The 
weight  of  the  brain  compared  with  the  body,  the 
quantity  of  blood  it  receives,  and  the  arteries  which 
supply  it,  finishes  and  completes  the  description  vouch¬ 
safed  by  this  profound  Professor,  as  the  basis  of  his 
anstomieal  strictures  on  the  doctrine  of  phrenology. 
Wm  have  given  his  description  entire  to  the  reader,  to 
show  its  meagreness  and  the  presumption  of  pretend¬ 
ing  that  such  an  enquiry  can  deserve  tlie  name  of 
**  examination.**  The  Doctor  did  not  exhibit  the  brain 
to  his  pupils,  nor  has  he  described  it  to  us ;  at  least,  it 
IS  not  so  done  as  would  afford  the  least  guess  at 
any  oorrcspondcnco  of  structure  with  Gall*t  doctrine 
that  might  exist,  for  aught  he  knows  about  the  matter. 
We  will  venture  to  guess  moreover,  that  he  never  did 
dissect  it  in  any  other  manuer  than  by  the  old-fash* 
Icned  plan  of  Willis,  slicing  it  exactly  as  he  would  a 
oheose,  which  for  all  the  purposes  of  science,  shows 
riit  structure  about  as  well  as  slicing  a  watch  in  the 
fame  way,  would  exhibit  its  complicated  mechanistn. 
Ths  man  who  examines  the  brain  as  Dr.  Sewall  ex¬ 
amines  it,  and  states  the  fact  that  it  is  fibrous  in  its 
structure,  without  even  so  much  as  enquiring  whether 
those  fibres  agree  in  position  and  direction  with  the 
form  and  shape  of  the  organs  he  is  pretending  to  dis¬ 
prove  by  anatomy,  would  not  scruple  to  say,  after 
examining  an  orange  in  the  same  way,  as  he  says, 
with  respect  to  phrenology  and  the  brain,  that  “  neither 
the  cortical  or  fibrous  pait  of  an  [orange]  leveals 
Upon  dissection,  any  of  those  compartments  or  organs, 
open  the  existence  of  which  the  main  fabric  of  its 
[vegetable  physiology]  is  based.**  “  No  such  divis¬ 
ions  have  been  discovered,’*  he  says;  **  and  the  most 
common  observation  is  snfficient  to  show  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  a  structure.**  To 
t^iis,  we  only  reply,  that  the  more  common  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  is  made,  the  more  likely  nothing  will  he 
seen — that  there  is  no  better  way  of  proving  a  negative 
than  by  slight  inquiry — and  that  no  ohservations  can 
be  more  common  and  superficial  than  the  Doctor's 
own.  We  are  further  told  that  no  phrenologist  ven¬ 
tures  to  assert  that  such  divisions  of  the  brain  have 
bean  discovered*  But  the  Lecturer  has  himself  said 
that  the  longitudinal  fissures  which  divide  the  folds 
have  a  conspicuous  depth,  and  )ie  is  correct;  but  he 
looks  for  transverse  sections  also,  standingout,  visibly 
separate  and  distinct.  Truly, — this  i$  a  view  which 
phrenologists  never  had  nor  affirmed ;  but  how  cm  it 
be  made  to  appear  that  because  the  investing  mem¬ 
brane  which  infolds  the  fibres  is  every  where  contin¬ 
uous,  that  therefore,  the  fibres  which  are  only  in 
Juxuposition  may  not  have  diverse  functions  1  Dr. 
Sewall  would  not  it  this  Iste  day  affirm  that  the  fibres, 


bound  up  quite  as  closely  in  one  sheath,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  nerves  that  proceed  from  the  spinal  manow, 
cannot  have  the  very  different  functions  of  motion  and 
sensation ;  yet  here,  there  are  no  such  compartments 
and  divisions**  as  he  insists,  ought  to  exist  among 
the  nervous  fibrils  which  the  phrenologists  affirm, 
upon  the  clearest  physiological  principles,  have  diverse 
funcrions.  But  the  learned  Professor  outdoes  himsel  f 
when  he  declares  gravely  that  the  fact  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  horizontal  membrane,  called  the  tentorium, 
separating  the  superior  from  the  inferior  part  of  ths 
brain,  at  well  as  the  anaiigement  of  the  lateral  ventri¬ 
cles,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  fornix  and  other  parts, 
clearly  show  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  organs  as 
described  by  phrenologists.**  One  part  of  this  objec¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  us  is  rather  unreasonable,  even  on  the 
the  Doctor’s  own  grounds.  He  demands  compartments 
and  divisions,”  and  when  he  comes  to  the  tentorium, 
a  strong,  broad,  dense  membrane,  passing  between 
and  separating  two  of  the  phrenologial  organs  nearly 
as  well  as  aboard  fence  could  do  it,  he  complains  of  its 
existerice;  the  cerebellum  which  is  Gall’s  organ  of 
amativencss,  is  separated  from  that  of  phtloprogeni- 
tiveness  by  this  septum  which  the  lecturer  could  net 
tear  with  his  teeth,  and  yet  he  insists  that  it  among 
other  things,  renders  the  existence  of  the  organs  im¬ 
possible  !  Then  again,  the  ventricles  and  other  parts 
are  in  the  way.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  ventri¬ 
cles,  however,  is  of  the  Doctor’s  own  making.  On 
turning  to  his  summary  of  phrenological  principles, 
we  find  that  he  makes  all  the  organs  vo  commence  at 
the  medulla  oblongata  or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  thence  radiate  to  the  surface  like  so  many  inverted 
cones.  But  Spurzheim  describes  them  very  differently; 
he  says,  **  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  or^ns  are  not 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  they  extend  from 
thence  to  the  great  swelling  called  corpora  striata 
(which  lie  in  these  same  ventricles)  and  optic  thalami, 
and  several  even  to  the  medula  oblongata,  and  they 
probably  include  the  commissures,”  (the  corpus  callo¬ 
sum  of  the  lecturer  is  one  of  these  commissures.)  The 
thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  to  these  pro¬ 
found  objections,  may  be  in  the  road  of  Sewall’s  cones, 
for  aught  we  know,  but  certain  we  are  that  the  phrer 
nologist  has  no  such  difficulty. 

We  before  objected  to  the  affirmation  that  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  brain  can  show  the  functions  of  its  parts: 
this  proposition  is,  how'ever,  not  identical  with  another 
which  Dr.  Sewall  gives  as  if  it  were.  We  refer  to 
the  sentence  already  quoted,  to  wit:  “my  object  will 
be  to  show  how  far  the  science  is  reconeileable  with  the 
anatomical  structure  and  organization  of  the  brain, 
&c.  Hear  Spurzheim  on  this  point — “  When  I  say, 
that  function  is  not  discovered  by  knowledge  of  ana¬ 
tomical  structure,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  the 
structure  of  a  part  has  no  relation  to  its  function.  The 
structure  of  the  heart  did  not  proclaim,  yet  it  was  in 
relation  to  its  function.  It  is  the  same  \t^ith  all  the 
parts  of  vegetative  and  animal  life.  A  physiological 
system  of  the  brain  would  be  necessarily  false^  were 
it  in  contradiction  with  its  anatomical  structure.  If  an 
anatomist  could  prove  all  nerves  to  be  only  prolongt- 
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lions  of  ike  brain, — show  their  teriuinalion  in  one  ceii-  * 
iral  point,— demonstrate  the  absence  of  difference  in 
ihc  brains  of  animals  with  dissimilar  faculties,  and  : 
between  the  brain  of  an  idiot  from  birth  and  that  of  a 
person  endowed  with  great  talent :  in  short,  if  an  ana-  * 
tomist  dentOMtrate  the  structure  of  the  brain  to  be  in  ! 
contradiction  to  our  physiological  principles,  or  I'ict  | 
verMi  he  will  annihilate  our  doctrine  with  all  its  con-  i 
sequences/*  | 

It  will  not  be  claimed  for  Dr.  Sewall  that  he  has  ; 
demonstrated  any  one  of  all  these  things  w  hich  would  | 
annihilate  the  system;  indeed  he  does  not  demonstrate  | 
the  brain  at  all,  and  for  aught  he  has  given  in  these  i 
lectures,  may  be  as  ignorant  of  its  structure  as  any  I 
gentleman  of  general  attainments,  in  the  country.  i 

The  2d  pioposition  under  wiiich  the  lecturer  seems  | 
to  think  he  is  discussing  phrenology  and  opposing  its  i 
principles,  is  among  the  best  proofs  (and  he  has  given 
many)  that  he  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  science 
which  he  would  fain  overthrow'.  It  is  put  into  the  form 
of  an  inquiry.  “  How  far  do  facts  justify  the  opinion 
that  there  is  an  established  relation  between  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  brain  and  the  powers  of  mind 

The  Professor  admits  himself  puzzled  to  know'  whe¬ 
ther  **  in  speaking  of  the  volume  of  brain,  its  absolute 
or  relative  size  is  to  be  understood.**  If  tlic  former, 
then  the  science  (according  to  his  apprehension  of  it) 
has  to  contend  w  ith  the  fact  that  the  whale,  the  ele- ! 
phant  and  several  other  animals  have  a  larger  brain  I 
than  man,  while  their  intellect  is  inferior.**  But  this  | 
is  not  a  phrenological  doctrine.  Spurzheim  devotes  a  I 
whole  chapter  to  disprove  it,  and  after  entirely  over-  j 
turning  it  concludes  **  such  views  show  that  we  must . 
search  for  another  measure  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  I 
than  the  absolute  size  of  the  organ.’*  If  the  Profes¬ 
sor  had  consulted  Spurzheim,  Phrcnol.  Vol.  1,  p.  57, 
be  might  have  spared  himself  three  w'hole  pages  of 
irrelevant  argumentation  and  show’n  so  much  less  ig¬ 
norance  of  tiie  doctrines  he  combats.  It  is  in  opposition 
to  the  old  physiological  notion  that  the  superiority  of 
the  human  intellect  is  owing  to  its  unequalled  magni¬ 
tude,  and  that  the  mental  powers  of  any  individual  may 
be  measured  by  the  weight  or  bulk  of  his  entire  brain, 
that  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston  is  quoted  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  abilities  lauded.  Now,  it  is  worth  remark¬ 
ing  that  although  Dr.  W'arren  is  right  in  this,  and 
agrees  perfectly  with  all  phrenologists.  Dr.  Sewall  not 
only  commits  the  egregious  blunder  of  quoting  him 
against  them,  but  displays  as  great  ignorance  of  the 
views  of  “  eminent  naturalists  of  all  times  and  coun¬ 
tries**  when  he  declares  that  they  “  are  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  w’ith  Dr.  Warren’s.**  Charles  Bell,  who  is 
better  autliority  than  the  W’ashiugton  Lecturer  in  the 
history  of  science,  declares  that  “  most  anatomists 
have  believed  that  the  size  of  the  brain  case  and  the 
prevailing  form  of  the  head  have  some  relation  to  the 
perfection  of  the  intellect,”  and  adds  that  •*  it  would 
be  bold  to  affirm  the  contrary.”  “  But,”  continues  the 
lecturer,  “  if  the  relative  size  of  the  brain  be  intended 
(by  the  phrenologists,  as  the  measurement  of  its  intel¬ 
lectual  powers)  then,  it  is  necessary  to  know  w’ith 
what  it  is  to  be  compared ;  w’hcther  with  the  dimen¬ 


sions  of  the  face,  the  size  and  length  of  the  neck,  w  iih 
tlic  size  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  cerebral  nerves,  or 
witli  the  volume  of  the  w’hole  body.”  Now  one  would 
suppose  that  the  best  way  of  settling  these  doubte 
would  be  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  works  of  the  phre¬ 
nologists  themselves:  this  would  have  been  the  most 
candid  -as  well  as  most  prudent  course  for  the  Profes¬ 
sor  to  pursue.  But  w*hut  will  the  reader  think  of 
him  when  he  learns  that  not  one  of  all  these  hypothe¬ 
ses  can  be  found  in  any  phrenological  system,  and  that 
the  science  is  directly  opposed  to  and  inconsistent 
w  iih  every  one  of  them.  Spurzheim  in  three  succes¬ 
sive  chapters  commencing  at  59th  page,  Vol.  Iti, 
Phrenol.  has  successfully  controverted  each  and  every 
one  of  these  anti-phrenological  notions,  concluding  hU 
whole  argument  with  these  words,  “  From  these  con¬ 
siderations  it  follow’s  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  determined,  either  by  the  form  and  size  ol 
the  whole  head  or  from  comparinon  of  one  part  with  an- 
other/' 

On  the  third  head  of  the  examination  the  Professor 
has  the  good  luck  to  be  fairly  opposed  to  the  science 
against  which  he  has  arrayed  himself,  but  we  by  no 
means  admit  that  he  opposes  it  fairly.  How  far  is 
it  possible  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  the  brain  in  the 
I  living  subject  by  measurement  or  observation. 1”  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry  he  coniines  himself  chiefly 
to  the  display  of  several  skulls,  evidently  selecti^d 
from  all  the  sources  within  reach  that  could  supply 
him  with  extreme  cases.  One  of  the  skulls  is  hut  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  and  another  onc-fourlh  of  an  inch 
in  average  thickness.  Three  others  arc  obtained  from 
the  cabinet  of  Professor  Smith  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
last  one  described,  from  the  collection  of  Spurzheim  at 
Boston.  These  measure  from  three-fourths  to  one 
inch.  This  very  considerable  diversity  of  thickneas 
is  paraded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  crani- 
ologist  in  estimating  the  amount  of  brain  which  Uiey 
respectively  contain.  After  as  much  measurement  and 
examination  of  these  skulls  as  would  have  taught  a 
wise  man  some  valuable  knowledge,  he  asks  in  atone 
of  confidence,  that  no  man  assumes  until  he  has  set  ap 
his  own  wisdom  as  the  standard  of  human  attainment, 
“How  is  the  phrenologist  to  know*  when  measuring 
the  head,  w-hethcr  the  skull  is  thick  or  thini”  To 
which  w’e  reply  that  phrenologists  who  have  eyes  and 
millet-seed  can  measure  dead  skulls  as  well  as  anti¬ 
phrenologists,  and  living  ones  somewhat  better.— 
Knowing  that  old  age,  long  continued  insanity,  and 
other  affections  of  the  bone,  w'hich  arc  appreciable 
during  life,  are  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  increaae 
of  thickness  that  exists  in  such  skulls  as  are  here  de¬ 
scribed  and  delineated  in  the  accompanying  plates;  and 
having  always  the  clear  evidence  of  those  conditions 
when  the  living  head  is  submitted,  they  can  choose 
either  to  estimate  ilie  probable  effect  of  these  oaoset 
or  else  reject  the  cases  altogetlier,  as  unfit  subjects  for 
the  application  of  their  science.  No  little  pains  hive 
been  taken  to  collect  these  skulls;  no  effort  is  spared 
to  show  them  off  as  if  they  were  ordinary  occunences, 
though  they  really  make  a  collection  of  monstrosi¬ 
ties  ;  and  then,  most  unhandsomely  and  unfairly,  this 
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hoDrtt  aiMi  Uarncd  exiunluer  r<  fu»C9,  in  to  many  words,  | 
to  give  that  history  of  the  cases  which  the  craniologitt 
mutt  know  in  order  to  the  appplication  of  his  princi- 
pies.  Dr.  Scw'all  says,  “The  history  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  character  of  the  individuals  whose  crania  are  here 
delineated,  /  »huU  not  detail,  *  *  *  such  a  history 
would  be  entirely  irrelevant,  as  it  could  in  no  way  aid  | 
the  phrenologist  in  his  examination.**  Does  Dr.  Scwall 
really  not  know  that  insanity,  old  age  and  other  dis¬ 
eased  conditions  materially  affect  the  form  and  size  of 
the  skull  bond  has  this  physician,  anatomist  and  phy- 
siologist  yet  to  learn  the  difference  between  pathologi-  j 
cal  and  physiological  states  of  an  organ  1  or  is  the  pur-  ! 
posed  concealment  practis<‘d  in  the  cases  before  us,  the  , 
trick  of  a  small  controversialist  for  tlie  deception  of 
the  unprofessional  and  ignorant  reader  who  trusts  to 
his  science  and  integrity  1  We  have  a  pei feet  right 
to  put  these  inquiries,  for  we  are  unwilling  ourselves 
to  choose  his  position ;  hut  w  e  are  clear  that  one  or  the  i 
otlrer  is  unavoidable.  We  have  been  told  that  the  | 
tliickest  skull  in  this  rare  collection— -that  which  was  | 
brought  to  lioston  by  Spurzheiin,  was  exhibited  by 
him  as  an  extraordinarv  speciinon  of  the  great  thick¬ 
ness  that  long  years  of  insanity  produce.  We  doubt 
not,  the  other  very  thick  skulls  would  admit  of  a  simi- , 
lar  or  some  other  easy  explanation,  and  occasion  no  | 
difficulty  to  an  enlighU  ned  pathologist  if  the  history 
were  known  which  Dr.  Scwall. refuses  to  give.  The  | 
truth  is,  there  is  no  such  difl'crincc  in  the  thickness  of  | 
skulls  of  healthy  persons  of  similar  age  and  good  i 
hcaltlifUS  the  lecturer  preU  nds;  aiid  none  that  can  make  I 
an  important  difference  upon  tltc  csiiinatcs  of  the  phre- . 
iiologiats.  They  do  not  base  their  calculations  upon  ' 
measurements  so  nice  as  can  be  ufl'ectcd  materially  by  ! 
a  difference  of  onc-fourtb  of  an  inch  above  or  helcw'  ^ 

I 

the  average  thickness  of  the  skull,  and  this  w  c  arc  ^ 
persuaded  is  the  greatest  range  that  occurs  in  heads 
that  are  the  fair  subjects  of  the  science,  and  these  we  ' 
again  repeat  can  be  distinguished  from  those  tliat ! 

are  not. 

Under  a  fourth  head  of  the  anatomical  argument,  i 
lire  varying  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  tlie  thickness 
of  UiO  temporal  muscles,  the  w'ant  of  exact  parallel-  | 
ism  of  Uie  two  plates  w  hich  compose  the  skull  bone, 
and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  intellectual  organs 
aro  all  B|>e<’iously  urged  as  insuperable  ditficultics  to 
the  accuracy  of  craniologicul  measurement.  To  the . 
confideni  assertion  that  no  phrenologist  can  estimate 
their  size,  in  all  proper  cases,  w  ith  an  accuracy  suffi- 1 
cient  fur  all  the  purposes  of  the  science,  wo  must  be  | 
allowed  to  say  that  the  man  who  acknowledges  the 
thickness  of  the  temporal  muscle  to  be  beyond  his 
guest  should  not  be  made  the  standard  of  any  otluT 
person's  skill,  for  it  is  not  in  fact,  a  whit  more  difficult ' 
to  determine  the  distance  of  tlie  skull  bone  from  the  | 
surface  any  where  over  the  temporal  muscles,  than  it  i 
is  for  a  jockey  to  judge  of  the  fatness  of  a  horse  by 
pressing  his  finger  upon  the  skin  where  it  covers  the  ‘ 
ribs.  Eight  of  the  organs  which  he  thinks  are  ^ 
concealed  from  observation  by  tliis  muscle,  lie  fully  j 
expose\l  to  the  touch,  and  tw’o  of  tlicm, — ^Time  and  ; 
Tune,  uevei  were  concealed  at  all  by  the  muscle  in  any  ' 


human  head.  The  Doctor’s  ignorance  of  practical  cim- 
niology  must  he  really  excruciating,  for  we  cannot  sup. 
pose  that  he  would  locate  any  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle  on  the  forehead,  above  the  middle  of  the  super¬ 
ciliary  ridge  or  eye  brow,  which  is. the  locality  cf  U»e 
organ  of  Time. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  difficulty  arising  frem 
the  small  size  of  the  perceptive  organs,  it  is  fair. to  re¬ 
ply,  that  however  this  circumstance  may  embarrass 
awkwardness  and  ignorance,  the  difficulty  vanishes 
before  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  anv  one  compe¬ 
tent  to  estimate  the  length. and  breadth  of  his  gwn 
fingers,  for  the  organs  located  about  the  brow  aVe  in 
every  head  nearly  as  long  and  considerably  broader 
than  the  fingers  of  the  'person  w  ho  owns  it. 

He  is  greatly  iri'  error  loo  w  hen  he  ascribes  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  frontal  sinus  to  the  shrinking  of  the  in¬ 
ner  plate  of  the  skull  from  the  cuter,  and  serms  to  liare 
forgotten  his  ow  n  account  of  the  brain  w  hich  he  calls 
a  **plasiic  substance,’*  a  term,  by  the  way,  very  hap¬ 
pily  descriptive  of  the  brain’s  power  in  shaping  the 
skull  to  its  own  form  and  size.  The  position  ct  the 
inner  plate  can  he  shtiwn  to  he  unatrecud  by  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  hole  or  sinus,  which  is,  in  all  cases, 
except  w  hen  the  brain  shrinks  Iroin  disease  or  old  age, 
produced  by  the  departure  of  the  outer  plate,  present¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous,  sudden  swelling,  that  never  exactly 
resembles  the  fulness  occasioned  by  the  forward  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  tho  brain  or  any  of  their 
folds,  and  may  be  in  nearly  every  instance  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  hy  a  skilful  obscrvei.  The  want  of  paral¬ 
lelism  of  the  two  plates  in  healthy  heads  is  ala.ostno’ 
thing — and  the  little  that  docs  exist  is  known.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  plates  are  irregularly  and  widely 
scpaiaud,  it  is  owing  to  the  dindnished  volume  of  the 
brain,  either  in  p;ut  or  in  w  hole  occasioned  by  age  or 
disease,  hutii  of  which  states  arc  surely  appreciable : 
so  this  difficully  also  vanishes.  We  repeat  again  that 
phrenology  is  the  physiology  and  not  the  pathology  of 
the  brain;  it  embraces  only  the  laws  of  healthy  struc¬ 
ture  and  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  cases  to  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  apply.  Wc  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  remarking  that  ills  not  modest 
in  any  man  to  pronounce  any  art  impracticable,  merely 
because  he  know  s  nothing  about  it  himself.  Every 
thing  that  requires  knowledge  and  skill  is  difficult,  and 
may  even  seem  impossible  to  ignorance  and  inexpeii- 
encc.  Dr.  Sew'all  would  find  horse-shoeing  or  glass- 
blowing  quite  as  difficult  a9  craniology,  and  he  may 
recollect  that  pulse  feeling  w  as  once  as  great  a  myste¬ 
ry  to  him  as  either  of  these;  yet  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  he  has  not  now  greater  skill  in  measuring  its 
force  and  volume  by  the  touch  than  Fowler  exhibits 
in  the  measurement  of  heads. 

Fifthly  and  finally,  our  attention  is  asked  to  “a  few 
facts  which  bear  upon  this  subject  together  with  some 
general  remarks.”  Hero  again  we  find  the  learned 
expositor  unwittingly  sustaining  the  science  which  he 
aims  at  overthrowing.  The  first  class  of  these  facte 
is  produced  to  prove  that  size  is  not  the  ovJy  element  of 
power  in  the  brain  or  any  other  living  organ.  This, 
however,  precisely  agices  with  phrenology.  Over  and 
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a^ain,  and  every  where  Its  advocates  declare  this  j 
troth,  and  the  lecturer  should  have  known  this  before  j 
he  w’roie  his  pamphlet  or  formed  any  opinion  upon  its 
subje<3t.  Phrenology  affirms  that  the  faculties  of  man, 
moral,  and  intellectual  are  all  manifested  during  this 
life,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  that  all  its  functions,  like  those  of  every 
living  organized  part,  are  modifiod  by  every  condition 
that  can  affect  the  stnicture  on  which  they  depend. 
Size  is  one  of  these  conditions— only  one.  Organic 
constitution,  health,  vigor,  excitability  and  every  other 
stite  or  circumstance  of  structure  w’hich  attaches  to 
living  parts — the  acquire<l  power  which  exercise  be¬ 
stows,  and  the  influence  of  related  orgins — all  these 
conditions  and  slates  are  necessarily  and  philosophi¬ 
cally  embraced  in  the  principles  of  the  science  and  es¬ 
timated  also  in  determining  the  power  of  every  organ. 
Is  it  not  then,  the  veriest  nonsense  for  anti-phrenolo¬ 
gists  to  be  constantly  opposing  a  notion  that  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  first  principle  of  the  science  and  which 
no  phrenologist  ever  advanced.  One  would  think  that 
so  soon  as  it  is  declared  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  every  philosophic 
mind  would  at  once  perceive  that  temperament,  exer¬ 
cise  and  sympathetic  influence  must  make  essential 
parts  of  the  creed;  just  as  when  a  muscle  is  said  to 
bo  the  organic  agent  of  motion,  the  slightest  reflection 
would  show  that  its  power  cannot  be  measured  by  its 
volume  alone,  but  must  be  as  much  affected,  at  least, 
by  its  internal  constitution  and  the  exercise  it  has  un¬ 
dergone;  and,  moreover,  we  suppose  that  no  intelli¬ 
gent  mind  would  offer  a  diseased  thickness  of  the  skin 
or  any  morbid  condition  of  the  muscle  itself,  as  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  doctrine  affirmed  only  of  its  healthy  state. 
Verily,  we  arc  somewhat  impatient  with  the  dogged 
dullness  tliat  will  not  learn  and  cannot  think. 

What,  we  ask,  does  the  Doctor’s  case  of  the  idiot 
prove,  in  which  the  intellect  w'as  greatly  exalted  by 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  the  truth  of  tho  first 
principle  of  phrenology,  viz:  The  brain  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  mind.  The  state  of  inflammation  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  exalts  the  function  of  every  organ,  whether 
it  is  found  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  and  our  sci¬ 
ence  instead  of  merely  “admitting”  such  facts  as  this, 
claims  them  in  its  support,  just  as  it  claims  the  exalt¬ 
ed  energy  of  mind  produced  by  fever  or  any  other  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  organ  which  it  asscrus  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  late  William 
Pinckney  sustains  the  same  docliine  throughout.  It  is 
not  against  phrenology  because  it  accords  with  every 
principle  of  the  science  which  is  in  anywise  concerned 
with  the  phenomena  exhibited.  *The  language  of 
Spurzheim  upon  the  points  here  involved,  is  conclu¬ 
sive  against  such  opponents  as  the  author  of  t^e  two 
lectures.  “  In  order  to  escape  all  qfiibbling  on  the 
part  of  adversaries,”  says  he,  “I  repeat  once  more  that 
the  dize  of  the  brain  is  not  the  only  condition  that  gives 
energy  to  its  functions;  but  the  bodily  constitution, 
and  the  exercise,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  also  modify  their  activity.” 

The  second  assortment  of  “  facts  and  remarks  which 


bear  upon  this  subject”  exhibits  the  annihilator  of 
bumps  in  the  boldest  relief.  “  If  the  brain  be  compos¬ 
ed  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  as  represented  by  the  figur¬ 
ed  head,  and  each  is  tho  seat  of  a  separate  faculty,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  w  hen  any  one  of  these  organs 
is  injured  or  destroyed  its  faculty  must  be  injured  or 
destroyed  also.”  IJriUited — “  Yet,”  he  continues,  “in 
all  tho  mutilations  of  the  brain  to  which  man  has  been 
subjected  for  two  thousand  years,  it  appears  that  tho 
records  of  surgery  d«)  not  furnish  a  single  case  in  which 
the  loss  of  a  particular  faculty  has  happened  according 
to  the  organ  on  w  hich  the  injury  was  inflicted,  while 
the  other  faculties  remained  unimpaired.”  Here  wo 
think  there  are  rather  more  authorities  cited  to  prove  a 
negative  than  the  doctor  can  be  very  well  acquainted 
with,  and  w’e  might  content  ourselves  w  ith  replying, 
that  one  rase  in  w  hich  a  pair  of  phrenological  organs 
were  entirely  destroyed  without  the  destniciion  of  their 
assigned  function,  while  “the  other  faculties  remained 
unimpaired,”  would  be  more  in  point  than  much  gene¬ 
ral  assertion  without  any  reference  to  particular  facts 
at  all.  But,  as  extensive  injuries  of  the  brain  havo 
been  suffered  without  causing  the  destruction  of  tho 
mental  faculties,  in  the  sense  which  the  objector  gives 
to  the  term,  or  indeed  w  ithout  any  injury  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  faculty  ill  some  cases,  wc  offer  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  explanation. 

The  brain  like  all  the  organs  of  relative  life  is  dou¬ 
ble,  both  in  structure  and  function ;  the  nerves  which 
belong  to  it  are  in  pairs;  one  whole  half  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  or  of  any  other  symmetrical  organ,  may  be  destroy¬ 
ed  w’ithout  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  other  half. 
Wo  see  with  one  eye,  smell  with  one  nostril,  taste 
with  one  half  of  the  tongue  when  the  other  is  palsied, 
and  can  move  one  arm  though  tlie  other  be  amputated 
or  paralyzed.  In  like  manner  the  opposite  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  may  be,  and  in  fact  often  are  in  different 
states ;  the  function  of  the  one  heiug  impaired  or  sus¬ 
pended,  while  that  of  the  other  remains  unaffected. 
Examples  are  even  met  with  in  which  one  hemisphere 
is  diseased  to  the  entire  destruction  of  iu  organization, 
aud  yet  the  mental  manifestations  remain  perfect,  just 
because  one  of  each  pair  of  mental  organs  (and  they 
are  all  double)  remains  uninjured,  and  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  processes  of  thought  and  emotion.  A  case 
like  this,  then,  may  occur  in  w'hich  even  the  half  of 
I  the  brain  is  destroyed  or  otherwise  rendered  incompe¬ 
tent  to  its  healthy  functions,  the  other  half  still  mani¬ 
festing  mind  in  perfection,  and  the  science  of  phreno¬ 
logy  be  in  no  w'ise  invalidated. 

But  wliftt  shall  we  say  to  the  argument  that  Cissumts 
the  total  destruction  of  both  organs  of  any  given  pair 
without  destroying  life  immediately,  as  all  wounds  and 
external  violence  must  do  before  they  reach  down  to 
the  bottom  of  those  “cones”  w'hich  the  Doctor  says 
“  begin  at  the  top  of  the  spinal  manow” ! !  A  knife 
inserted  between  the  head  and  the  first  bone  of  the 
neck  would  not  more  certainly  nor  speedily  pat  an  end 
to  the  experiment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  all  infer- 
i  ences  and  speculations  about  the  “  faculties  that  re¬ 
main  unimpaired.”  And  when  the  Doctor  aseerts  that 
“  nearly  all  the  phrenological  organs  have  been  dis- 
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posed  of  (destroyed)  in  turn,  %(rithout  any  such  partial 
destruction  of  intellect,  as  must  have  occurred,  if  the 
doctrine  of  separate  organs  be  true,”  wo  are  tempted 
to  in<luire  of  the  learned  Professor  of  Anatomy,  whe¬ 
ther  he  thinks  that  plunging  a  knife  down  to  the  very 
base  of  the  brain  would  produce  only  a  partial  d^struc^ 
tion  of  life,  and  leave  any  remnant  of  vitality  to  be 
questioned  about  the  truth  of  phrenology,  or  in  other 
wordst  whether  he  really  believes  that  “  when  the 
brains  are  out  the  man  will  die.” 


I 

1 

I 


The  next  facts  which  are  noticed  are  probably  true 
facts.  They  relate  to  GalPs  success  in  certain  prisons, 
especially  that  at  Spandau,  in  indicating  the  precise 
crimes  for  which  a  multliude  of  convicts  were  cotifin* 
ed.  The  fart  itself  he  does  not  undertake  to  disprove, 
either  by  rebutting  testimony  or  by  impcaching  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  according  to  law,  but  sim¬ 
ply  calls  the  fact  an  ♦  aff^nmeni^^  and  proceeds  forth¬ 
with  to  repel  the  argument  by  sheer  force  of  such  lo¬ 
gic  and  mental  philosophy  as  he  possesses.  But  as  ho 
does  not  occupy  the  chair  of  ethical  science,  and  at  the 
outset  of  the  lecture  acknowledges  himself  always 
floored  when  he  assails  phrenology  metaphysically, 
we  pass  his  “remarks”  upon  this  point,  after  quot¬ 
ing  for  our  readers  the  following  testimony  of  William 
B.  Fowler,  teacher  of  tho  Monitorial  School,  Boston; 
which  we  give  for  tho  double  purpose  of  showing  how 
far  facts,  that  are  above  all  sophistry,  sustain  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  practical  phrenology,  and  prove,  moreover, 
that  other  conditions  than  the  size  of  an  organ  can  be 
appreciated  and  are  included  in  the  estimates  of  men¬ 
tal  power  made  upon  craniological  and  physiological 
data*  “The  Doctor’s  (Spurzheim’s)  attention  was 
called  to  a  child  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  1  had 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  communicate  instruction 
of  any  kind,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  memory.  He 
playfully  touched  her  head,  and  said  there  was  no  (U~ 
Jteicney  of  devetopmenf^  but  he  should  think  her  mental 
powers  sluggish.  She  will  never  commit  any  thing 
to  memory,  said  he,  but  will  learn  something  from 
those  around  her.  1  then  told  him  her  case,  but  he  did 
not  modify  his  opinion  as  to  the  external  development, 

1  thought  this  a  paradox,  hut  I  was  afterwards  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  intellect  was  bright  until  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years,  when  a  dangerous  humour  on  the  head 
was  checked  by  pow’erful  applications,  which  serious¬ 
ly  affected  the  activity  of  the  mind.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  exercise  and  almost  exclusive  attention  to  her  phy¬ 
sical  education.”  Let  the  Doctor  apply  his  logic  to 
this  fact— explain  it  as  he  pleases — show  by  his  art 
the  improbability  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
truth,  and  he  will  prove  only  that  he  is  ignorant  of  i 
phrenology  and  unable  to  understand  its  application  to  | 
living  character.  j 

We  have  now  waded  through  without  stepping  over  j 
any  part  of  the  Anatomical  and  Physioligieal  argument.  | 
It  is  truly  and  fairly  before  the  reader ;  and  we  leave  it ' 
with  him.  The  balanee  of  the  lecture  is  occupied  with 
some  wise  reflections  upon  human  folly— a  page  or  two 
of  eloquence  that  would  be  in  place  in  a  fourth  of  July 
oration  about  nothing—^  deal  of  good  advice  to  the 
lads  whom  he  addressed — a  course  assault  upon 


the  moral  bearings  of  the  demolished  (!)  8cieQce,couch- 
ed  in  two  pithy  lines  of  unmitigated  calumny;  and  fina^ 
ly,  the  champion  of  the  “  Sublime  Science  of  Mental 
Philosophy  ”  stalks  off  the  field  of  controversy  upon 
the  stilts  of  moral  sublimity.  All  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  sec,  serves  no  other  purpose  than  tomake  the  hope, 
ful  youths  believe  that  they  may  all,  independently  of 
their  organization  and  in  spite  of  nature’s  decrees, ful¬ 
fil  the  fondest  expectations  of  their  parents;  nay,eTen 
exceed  them,  and  astonish  the  world  into  the  bargain  ; 
and  at  the  Same  time  exhibits  the  Doctor’s  range  of 
thought,  his  eloquence  and  popularity  all  at  once,  and 
proves  him  ‘^.Sensible  to  the  very  last.” 

We  have  said  that  the  strength  of  the  Professor’s 
pamphlet  is  not  in  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  lecture ;  This,  we  think,  we  have  shown.  But 
there  is  forCe  in  the  work,— foice  enough  to  furnish  forth 
Mr.  Adams,  re-armed  for  a  controversy  in  which 
he  has  always  failed,  till  supplied  with  weapons  more 
potent  than  metaphysics  could  afford.  That  force,  how¬ 
ever,  exists  exclusively  in  the  partial,  the  imperfect 
statement,  (and  ih  important  respects)  in  the  downright 

misrepresentation  of  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology _ 

We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Adams  or  any  body  else  for  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  ability  and  candor  of  Doctor  Sewall ;  but 
wre  do  think,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  poor  humanity 
oven  in  its  best  estate,  ought  to  teach  men  not  to 
trust  implicitly  in  the  array  of  an  argument  which  its 
enemy  displays  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  if.  Dr. 
Sewall’s  object  is  victory  for  the  truth,a8  he  understands 
it,  and  the  fame  of  that  victory  for  himself:  and  there¬ 
fore,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  marshal  the  forces 
and  choose  the  positions  against  which  he  wars. 

The  summary  which  he  gives  of  phrenological  prin¬ 
ciples  in  his  first  lecture,  to  which  we  now  return,  in^ 
eludes  ten  propositions,  “  upon  which,”  he  says,  “  the 
whole  system  of  phrenology  is  based.”  We  deny  this, 
and  w’arn  his  readers  that  the  “  ten  principles  ”  are  not 
only  indistinct,  meagre,  and  deceptive  statements  of 
the  little  phrenology  they  contain,  but  they  are  loaded 
with  crudities  and  caricatures  of  the  simple  truth,  and 
what  is  worse,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  notions  which 
the  science  utterly  repudiates,  and  withal,  are 
so  awkwardly  expressed,  that  the  Princeton  Reviewer 
was  obliged  to  shape  them  into  a  very  different  summa¬ 
ry  in  order  to  fit  it  for  publication.  We  do  not  feel  cal* 
led  upon  to  sustain  these  charges;  it  has  been  done  in 
the  2d  lecture  in  those  particulars  which  there  present¬ 
ed  themselves.  All  that  we  need  say  further,  concern¬ 
ing  the  summary  in  general  is,  that  an  enemy  has  sown 
tares  among  our  wheat,  and  that  w’e  are  not  answera¬ 
ble  for  the  harvest  of  nonsense  and  absurdity  which 
the  Professor  has  threshed  out  of  it.' Phrenology  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  its  own  defence,  and  standing  upon 
this  right,  we  refer  to  the  works  of  its  friends  lor  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  the  science  as  it  is. 

After  giving  the  summary,  our  author  proceeds  “to 
point  out  the  positions  of  the  individual  organs  and 
briefly  to  sketch  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  of 
their  functions  as  described  by  phrenologists.”  As  he 
had  nothing  to  do  in  executing  this  task,  hut  to  copy* 
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or  if  he  chooee,  abridge  any  one  of  our  accredited  au- 
thoritiee,  one  would  think  that  he  might  be  trusted ;  but 
even  here  he  blunders  and  distorts.  He  gives  but  thii* 
tv-four  organs, — his  authorities  have  thirty-five  that  are 
conspicuously  numbered  and  fully  described,  and  one 
more,  marked  by  a  star  on  the  bust.  This  last  he  might 
have  overlooked ;  but  the  neglect  of  the  organ  of  even¬ 
tuality  shows  too  evidently  how  inaccurate  he  can  be, 
even  as  a  copyist,  and  affords  another  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferring  to  learn  what  phrenology  is,  from  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  it.  In  the  grouping  of  the  organs  he  mispla¬ 
ces  wonder  and  imitation ;  ranking  them  among  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  though  his  authorities  always  place 
them  among  the  sentiments.  Phrenology  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  discredit  of  a  classification  so  absurd. 


the  schools,  backed  by  the  researches  of  anatomy  and 
philosophy  could  not  so  effectually  demolish  the  sci¬ 
ence  as  the  Doctor*8  display  of  it.  This  candid  exami¬ 
ner  may  plead  ignoramus  to  the  charge  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  if  he  please,  and  we  would  advise  it,  for  how  he 
can  get  his  morals  out  of  the  scrape  without  plunging 
his  intellect  into  it,  we  really  cannot  see. 

The  next  item  of  interest,  is  a  phrenological  princi¬ 
ple  which  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of,  after 
travelling  over  every  page  of  his  work  w’itliout  so  much 
as  meeting  it,  once  only  excepted,  and  then  ranked 
among  the  tricks  and  evasions  by  which  the  wicked 
phrenologists  escape  the  force  of  metaphysical  assaults. 
The  principle  is,  “That  the  temperament  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  exerts  a  strong  infiuence  upon  the  actions  of  the 


In  general  the  functions  of  the  organs  are  truly  giv- ! 
en,  though  by  no  means  so  favorably  stated  as  a  friend  | 
would  have  done  it.  To  this,  however,there  is  one  shame-  j 
ful  exception.  In  his  description  of  the  function  of , 
veneration^  he  makes  phrenologists  responsible  for  the 
following  ridiculous  trifling.  “  The  full  developeinent 
of  the  organ  tends  to  produce  baldness;  and  it  is  asseit-  | 
ed,  that  of  any  given  number  of  men,  of  equal  age,  in  a 
place  of  public  worship,  those  who  are  bald  are  most  I 
devout.  They  kneel  lower  and  respond  louder  than  | 
others.’*  To  show  the  trustworthiness  of  our  author  | 
we  quote  Spurzheimon  this  subject.  Phrenol.  vol.  1,  | 
p.  219.  “  Gall,  in  viewing  the  actions  of  men,  and 
considering  the  vast  variety  of  characters  in  the  world, 
observed  a  great  difference  upon  the  point  of  religion. 
Some  are  eminently  devout,  and  pray  with  great  fervor 
—others  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  acts  and  forms 
of  religion.  In  examining  the  head,  in  relation  to  this 
difference  among  individuals,  he  found  that  the  very'; 
pious  are  frequently  bald ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  | 
baldness  could  not  cause  devotion ;  for  every  bald  man  is 
not  pious,  and  women,  though  they  do  not  grow  bald,  are  1 
in  general  devout.  He  then  saw  that  the  heads  of  pious  ^ 
people  are  very  elevated.  Lavater  had  already  made  ! 
the  same  observation.”  Here  then  w’e  have  a  precious  ! 
piece  of  wit,  not,  however,  of  pure  invention,  but  by  j 


different  organs,  and  must  consequently  bo  taken  into 
the  account,  in  judging  of  their  activity  and  power.” 
Out  of  his  own  mouth  then,  is  he  condemned,  for  in  no 
instance  does  ho  take  it  into  the  account,  and  give  the 
benefit  of  it  to  the  science,  when  examining  its  rules 
forjudging  of  the  activity  and  power  of  either  a  sin¬ 
gle  organ  or  of  the  whole  biain.  But  here,  laid  up  to 
dry  in  a  neglected  statement,  there  is  a  cardinal  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  abused  science,  to  which  he  nover  allows  one 
grain’s  weight  of  infiuence  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
pretended  examination.  One  other  clement  of  an  or¬ 
gan’s  cfiSciency  is  totally  forgotten;  to  wit:  the  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  power  which  exercise  bestows,  alike 
upon  the  brain  and  every  ether  organized  part  of  the 
frame.  And  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs  is  only 
so  represented  as  to  render  the  doctrine  extremely  ri¬ 
diculous. 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  truly  great  Doctor 
Godman,  says  of  him,  and  deservedly  too,  “  it  was  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
his  uncommon  power  of  teaching  these  branches  of  med¬ 
icine,  which  gave  him  his  strongest  claim  to  our  regard 
as  a  man  of  science.”  And  again,—**  He  always  came 
to  his  subject  as  an  investigator  of  facta,  the  zeal  with 
which  he  sought  information  from  this  source  (original 
observation)  may  be  leanied  from  a  single  incident. 


sheer  perversion  and  falsification.  j 

We  must  still  follow  the  lecturer  a  little  further,  for 
we  promised  to  examine  his  book  in  detail. 

**  Three  rules,”  he  tells  us,  **  have  been  laid  down 
for  estimating  the  influence  of  the  diftbrence  of  size 
occurring  in  the  organs  of  the  same  brain ;  ”  and  then 
forthwith  furnishes  us  with  four  of  the  three  which  he 
promised.  These  are  all  ridiculous  enough,  but  the 
fourth  is  not  only  an  extra,  but  a  curiosity.  It  profes¬ 
ses  to  explain  “  the  counteracting  and  neutralizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  individual  organs  on  each  other.”  **  For 
example:  If  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  is  large  and 
that  of  benevolence  is  very  full,  the  two  propensities 
being  thus  counterpoised,  there  may  be  no  especial  de¬ 
sire  to  accumulate  wealth  manifested,  and  as  little  of 
the  spirit  of  liberal  giving.  And  all  the  organs  may  be 
so  accurately  balanced,  that  the  good  shall  counteract  the 
evil  desires  ,*  ”  and  the  evil  counteract  the  good,  of  course, 
and  produce  nothingness,  or  be  equivalent  to  no  facul- 1 
ties  at  all !  Said  we  not  well,  that  the  lecturer’s  force  1 
lies  in  his  statement  of  the  doctrines  1  All  the  logic  of ' 
vcL.  i — ;ro.  IV. 


that  in  investigating  the  habits  of  the  Shrewmole,  he 
walked  many  hundred  miles.”  Now  this  same  Doc¬ 
tor  Godman  says,  **  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  in¬ 
fer  that  tho  opponents  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  exact  nature  of  tlie  case  against  which 
they  dispute.  At  least  no  man  who  has  ever  set  him¬ 
self  honestly  to  work  to  examine  the  subject  fai.ly,  has 
remained  in  opposition.”  We  commend  this  truthful 
sentence  to  Doctor  Sewall,  and  so  dismiss  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  **  the  first  work  that  has  shown  the  pretensions 
of  phrenology  to  be  groundless  by  an  appeal  to  plain 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  form  and  structure  of  tlic  cranium 
and  of  the  brain.  ”  !  *. ! 

The  pitliy  little  epistle  of  Mr.  Adams,  for  which  the 
extraordinary  reputation  of  its  author  has  procured  a 
thousand  republications,  has  given  to  the  two  lectures 
of  Doctor  Sewall,  which  it  so  highly  commends,  a  ce¬ 
lebrity  entirely  undeserved  and  imposed  upon  the  friends 
of  mental  science,  tho  duty  of  thoroughly  exposing 
their  entire  destitution  of  logical  and  scientific  merit. — 
N 
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This  we  have  attempted,  and  the  reader  must  judge  of  consider  the  great  skill  and  immense  resources  of  the 
our  success.  We  cannot,  indeed,  hope  to  impart  our  vanquished  party — the  intricate  and  difficult  nature  of 
own  convictions  to  one  in  a  score  of  those  who  will  re-  the  subject  in  controversy ^and  the  completeness  of  the 
ceive  the  meagre  little  pamphlet  with  implicit  conh-  defeat  that  not  only  forces  its  acknowledgment,  but 
dence  on  tlie  creditof  Mr.  Adams*  endorsement,  but  we  drives  the  disarmed  champion  clear  off  the  field  of  de- 
nevertheless  record  our  protest  against  his  extra-profes-  bate.  All  this  is  plainly  contained  in  the  following  cu« 
sional  opinion  of  its  value;  because,  Mr.  Adams  is  not  rious  confession  of  Mr.  Adams:  it  has  been  said 

authority  in  anatomy  and  physio  logy— becau8e,hisjudg-  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  anti-material  system,  that  he  has 
ment  is  given  upon  tx~partt  testimony — and  because,  demonstrated,  beyond  all  possbiiity  of  refutation^  what 
he  is  even  less  acquainted  with  the  principles,  facts  and  no  man  in  his  senses  can  believe,  so,  without  your  as- 
proofs  of  phrenology  than  Doctor  Sewall,  according  to  sistance,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  encounter 
his  own  showing;  for,  if  he  has  good  reasons  for  the  the  system”  (of  phrenology.)  Now  it  is  our  opinion 
gratitude  he  acknowledges  to  the  author  of  the  little  that  it  would  be  more  graceful  for  him  to  surrender  at 
work  for  the  arguments  it  can  furnish,  he  must  have  been  discretion,  than  to  attempt  a  retreat  so  unfortunate  and 
entirely  unfurnished  before.  No  man,  we  are  sure,  w  ho  desperate.  For  if  Bishop  Burkeley*s  anti- material  sys> 
knows  any  thing  about  the  science  or  the  objections  tern  is  unanswerable,  it  is  because  it  assails  first  prin- 
that  have  been  urged  against  it,  any  time  in  the  last  ciplcs  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and 
thirty  years,  could  find  any  thing  new  enough  in  the  which  neither  need  proof  nor  will  admit  of  it,  and  de¬ 
production  to  create  thankfulness  for  so  slight  a  favor,  nies  intuitive  truths,  received  as  soon  as  proposed,  and 
And  our  inference  that  Mr.  Adams  has  not  seriously  ex-  which  the  mind  is  compelled  by  its  constitution  to 
aminod  the  pretensions  of  the  new  theory  of  mind  is  adoptjwithout  question — truths,that  decline  the  tribunal 
farther  supported  by  his  admission,  that  he  never  of  reason,  because  they  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  all 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  think  of  it  as  a  serious  know  ledge,  and  must  be  possessed  before  men  can  rea- 
Mpeculaiion,**  With  this  view  of  his  competency,  w’e  son  at  all.  Even  the  science  of  mathematics  is  corn- 
can  cheerfully  allow  him  *Uo  class  it  with  alchymy,  pelled  to  repose  upon  first  principles  without  pretending 
judicial  astrology,  and  augury,*"  if  he  thinks  fit,  for  to  their  demonstration,  and  has  no  resource  but  to  re- 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  the  private  enjoyment  of  all  fuse  debate  with  the  lunatic  w'ho  doubts  them, 
the  pleasure  which  his  pride  of  opinion  can  yield  him.  Will  Mr.  Adams  pretend  that  any  system  of  mental 
Nevcrthless,  our  conviction  of  the  truth,  beauty  and  philosophy  which  he  defends,  and  which  phrenology 
utility  of  tlie  science  will  afford  us  consolatory  support,  controverts,  is  a  collection  of  first  principles  and  intu- 
even  under  the  uuscrupulous  expression  of  his  high  itive  truths  1  Does  he  imagine  that  the  phrenological 
contempt.  His  own  courageous  and  high-hearted  system  is  only  a  bundle  of  doubts  about  the  truth  of 
confidence  under  the  weight  of  unmerited  reproach  and  first  principles  1  Surely  he  will  not  claim  for  metaphys- 
abusod  authority  shall  be  our  example.  But  w  hatever  ics  that  it  consists  of  intuitive  truths,  known  and  bn- 
might  be  his  estimate  of  the  science  itself,  we  do  think  lieved  by  all  men  w'ith  the  clearness  and  confidence 
that  he  should  have  spared  its  advocates  the  unprovo-  which  they  give  only  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses 
kod  insinuation  of  conscious  and  intentional  imposture,  and  the  spontaneous  teachings  which  must  spring  from 
contained  in  the  very  unkind  declaration  of  his  “  sur-  the  innate  energies  of  the  mind  itself.  We  have  heard 
prise  that  two  learned  phienologists  can  look  each  oth-  dull  fellows  w  ho  wwe  accustomed  to  be  beaten  in  ar- 
cr  in  the  face  w  ithout  laughing.**  We  are  at  a  loss  gument,  whether  right  or  wrong,  complain  that  ingeiv 
to  know*  how  some  hundred  really  “learned  phrenolo-  uity  may  prove  any  thing,  and  thus  feed  their  pride  and 
gists  **  can  have  deserved  an  insult  so  painful  and  di-  starve  their  minds  by  throwring  away  the  proper  bene- 
letci  as  this,  nor  can  we  conjecture  w  hy  Mr.  Adams  lit  of  their  defeats,  but  Mr.  Adams  must  mean  some- 
should  so  far  forgc'l  himself,  and  them,  and  the  dcco-  thing  else  than  this — and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  ask 
rum  of  his  high  place  in  the  w  orld  of  literature,  as  to  for  information,  what  he  does  intend  by  the  allusion 
utter  it.  If  the  vulgar  minded  and  the  ignorant  w*ill  quoted  from  him,  for  thcie  is  no  parallelism  between  the 
deride  the  zealous  cultivation  of  a  science  w’hoso  ob-  hypothesis  of  Berkeley  and  the  science  of  phrenology 
ject  and  aims  at  least  arc  noble,  they  should  be  left  to  that  can  be  made  to  cover  his  retreat.  As  wre  have 
do  it  with  such  rude  ami  pointless  w  eapons  as  their  own  already  said,  the  former  has  all  its  strenght  in  its  doubts, 
wit  can  furnish;  and  not  to  such  as  cannot  legitiinaUdy  fortifying  itself  with  its  own  mad  audacity,  it  asks  us 
debate  its  truth  should  his —  to  give  a  reason  for  believing  in  theevklence  ofoursen- 

“ Sword  I  ses,  on  the  denial  of  which  it  founds  its  whole  fabric 

Bo  given,  »o  lempei'ed  ih:ii  iioiihcrkceM  of  absurdity.  Hut  phreirology^  w  hether  true  or  false, 

Nor  •olid  nj.iy  n'».i»t  iisi  edge.  j  i*j  constructed  of  facts,  and  deductions  from  facts.  It  was 

Moreover,  his  ow  n  experience  of  the  strength  o|  iho  ar-  i  bom,  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  discovery,  and  has  grown 
fay  of  fact  and  reasoning  which  support  iu  d<x:trincs»  ,  into  the  form  of  a  well  ordered  system  by  appealing  to 
should  have  taught  him  to  regard  Uiat  “  speculation”  j  nature,  interrogating  experience  and  availing  itself  of 
not  only  as  serious  but  respectable,  which  always  foil- ;  divine  revelation — not  to  doubt,  but  to  learn.  It  exam- 
ed  his  pow  ers  of  logic  and  skill  in  mctaphyoics,  till  the  I  ines  only  what  it  can  test,  and  teaches  only  what  it  docs 
anatomical  arguments  of  Doctor  Sewall  brought  relief.  i  know.  Unlike  the  sceptic  scheme  of  nature  with  which 
We  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  trank  con- 1  it  is  here  compared,  and  which  ow’cs  its  triumph  to  the 
cession,  but  its  full  force  cannot  be  estimated  till  wc  '  trick  of  throwing  the  ont/s  probandt  upon  the  opponent; 
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phrenolo^  takes  the  burden  of  proof  upon  itself,  and 
in  its  own  defence  has  already  investigated  nature  by 
every  art,  and  pursued  truth  through  every  avenue  that 
could  lead  to  knowledge,  until  at  last,  it  has  established 
its  system  upon  the  foundation  of  fact,  and  arranged  its 
principles  by  the  safe  guide  of  inductive  reasoning. — 
ilere  is  a  difference — a  wide  one,  that  denies  to  Mr^ 
Adams  the  benefit  of  his  plea;  and  unless  be  can  invent 
a  better,  shews  him  up  as  a  trophy  of  that  very  truth 
which  he  still  combats. 

The  two  remaining  sentences  of  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  letter  exhibit  the  writer’s  own  philosophy  and 
his  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  which  he  opposes 
in  a  very  curious  light.  “  I  thank  you,”  says  he,  “  for 
furnishing  me  with  arguments  to  meet  the  doctors 
who  pack  up  the  five  senses  in  thirty-five  parcels  of 
the  brain.”  The  system  here  alluded  to,  assigns  to  its 
thirty  five  parcels  of  brain  the  office  of  manifesting  all 
the  primitive  powers  of  the  human  soul ;  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  instincts,  sentiments  and  affections  w  hich  make 
up  the  moral,  and  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties 
M^ich  constitute  the  intellectual  nature  of  man.  Now’ 
if  Mr.  Adams  esteems  all  these  various  endowments  of 
the  soul  as  mere  sensations — modifications,  combina¬ 
tions,  or  products  of  sensation,  then,  he  has  himself  fal¬ 
len  into  the  grossest  form  of  materialism.  The  sentence 
must  mean  one  of  two  things,  either — that  the  five  sen¬ 
ses,  meaning  five  different  faculties^  by  w’hich  impres¬ 
sions  are  received  from  the  external  wrorld,  constitute, 
under  many  names,  the  sum  total  of  what  are  called 
our  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  or — that  the 
impressions  received  by  the  five  senses  make  up  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  our  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  either  of  these  constructions  (and  there  is  no 
other  choice,)  all  our  ideas  and  emotions  are  reduced 
to  sensation — simple  or  compound ;  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  aphorism  of  Aristotle  :  Nihil  est  in 
intelUctu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensuj  ”  and  to  the 
modernized  form  of  the  same  doctrine  by  Oondillaci 
which  affirms  that  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
nothing  but  transformed  sensations.  This  notion,  Mr. 
Adams  should  know,  is  the  broad  foundation  of  French 
materialism — a  doctrine  that  effectually  annihilates  ev¬ 
ery  form  of  existence,  except  material  things,  because, 
as  Stewart  observes,  “  if  all  the  sources  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  are  to  be  found  in  the  external  senses,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  human  mind  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  the 
Supremo  Being,  or  that  of  any  other  truth  either  of  na¬ 
tural  or  of  revealed  religion.” 

But  the  theory  w’hich  reduces  all  mental  and  moral 
phenomena  to  sensation  is  as  weak  in  point  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  as  it  is  atheistical  and  irreligious  in  its  tenden¬ 
cies  ;  and  is  totally  indefensible,  even  though  its  logi¬ 
cal  consequences  be  repudiated.  For  we  have  ideas, 
in  fact,  which  never  were  or  could  be  received  through 
any  of  the  channels  of  sensation  ;  such  as  our  notions 
of  wisdom,  virtue,  vice,  ignorance,  truth,  and  many 
others,  which  are  in  no  wise  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
because  they  are  neither  bodies  nor  attributes  of  bodies. 
To  these  may  be  added  our  abstract  conceptions  and  in¬ 
tuitive  notions  that  can  spring  only  from  the  spontane¬ 
ous  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  themselves;  of 


which,  the  idea  of  causation,  of  identity,  and  of  dura 
tion  are  examples. 

We  by  no  means  affirm  Uiat  Mr.  Adams  is  a  materi¬ 
alist,  in  any  sense  incompatible  w  ith  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  better  foundation  for  such  an  inference  in  the  single 
sentence  which  we  have  quoted  from  him,  than  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man  can  find  in  all  the  writings  of  our  stand¬ 
ard  authors  upon  phrcnolog}’.  It  may  be,  indeed,  tliat 
some  individuals  who  adopt  this  science  as  the  true 
revelation  of  human  nature,  hold  along  with  it  senti¬ 
ments  concerning  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  soul 
that  deserve  to  be  called  materialism,  just  as  certain 
atheists  find  in  the  true  philosophy  of  matter  a  w  arrant 
for  rejecting  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  creation  from 
nothing,  the  superintendance  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
the  existence  of  a  First  Cause^of  all  things.  Bishop 
Berkeley  found  high  pleasure  in  his  doctrine  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  matter  on  this  very  account,  that  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  atheism  arc  thereby  overthrown,  for,  says  he, 
this  fortress  is  effectually  demolished  if  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  matter.  Is  Mr.  Adams  so  w’ell  pleased 
with  the  triumph  of  the  crazed  philosopher  that  he 
would,  after  his  example,  annihilate  the  brain,  or  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  this  question,  deny  its  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  manifestations  of  mind,  in  order  to 
avoid  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  material  tendencies 
of  its  philosophy  ?  If  so,  his  zeal,  though  commend¬ 
able,  is  unnecessary,  for  if  ho  can  hold  the  New’tonian 
system  of  matter  consistently  with  his  religious  faith, 
he  may,*\Ye  think»  just  as  safely  receive  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  theory  of  the  brain’s  functions.  For  as  the  en¬ 
tire  universe  is  the  mechanism  by  which  Divine  Wis¬ 
dom  and  Pow’er  are  displayed^  so  the  brain  is  the  struc¬ 
ture  that  manifests  thought  and  emotion,  and  ibere  is  no 
greater  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  human  spirit,  hy 
our  theory  in  the  one  case,  than  there  is  to  that  of  the 
All-perfect  spirit  according  to  the  true  philosophy  of 
creation  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Adams  has  not  stated  his  own  system  of  phi¬ 
losophy  unless,  indeed,  it  is  contained  in  the  notion 
that  by  logical  analysis,  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  may 
be  found  lurking  in  the  five  senses — the  tendencies  of 
which  doctrine  we  have  already  exposed.  He  has 
however,  charged  materialism  In  its  very  worst  form 
upon  phrenology ;  for  when  he  expresses  the  benevolent 
hope  that  Doctor  Sew’all’s  lectures  “  may  be  succesful 
in  recalling  the  sober  sense  of  the  material  philosophers 
of  our  age  to  the  dignity  of  an  imperishable  mind,”  he 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  phrenologists  ei  - 
therdo  openly  acknowledge,  or  can  he  driven,  as  a  clear 
consequence  of  their  doctrine,  to  admit  that  the  mind 
not  only  depends  upon  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  all 
its  pow  ers  during  the  present  life,  but  also,  that  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  depends  upon  organization  for  its  existence  and 
must  perish  w’ithout  it.  But  the  inference  is  one  of  Mr, 
Adams’  own  drawing  and  is,  very  probably,  among  the 
points  on  W’hich  he  has  been  accustomed  to  be  defeat, 
ed  by  the  “doctors.”  To  us  it  is,  on  the  contrary, per¬ 
fectly  clear,  that  the  science  which  divides  the  brain  in¬ 
to  thirty-five  parcels,  and  assigns  to  each  a  particular 
function,  is  no  more  liable  to  a  consequence  so  direful 
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than  the  theory  which  makes  the  wholt  brain,  as  a  unit, 
the  org^n  of  the  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  phrenology 
leares  the  doctrine  of  materialism  just  w’here  it  found 
it,  and  oflTers  no  theory  or  principle  that  can  at  all  af¬ 
fect  the  question  of  the  essential  nature  or  probable 
destiny  of  the  soul. 

'rhis  scionco  studies  man  only  as  a  living  agent, 
confining  its  inquiries  to  his  organization  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  phenomena.  Strictly  Baconian  in  all  its  parts 
and  processes,  it  pushes  its  investigations  no  farther 
than  the  safe  ground  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
pretends  only  to  examine  the  proper  subjects  of  ration¬ 
al  inquiry.  Of  all  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
that  recognize  tho  truth  of  the  Christian  scriptures  it 
alone  doservos  tho  high  praise  of  rejecting  all  ontolog¬ 
ical  hypothcncs  and  rcrcrently  leaving  to  revelation  in 
its  proper  province  ofunfolding  the  condition  of  the  soul 
in  a  future  state.  It  is  tho  only  science  of  mind  which 
consists  exclusively  of  facts  and  phenomena  and  their 
classified  arrangement,  dealing  only  with  the  certain* 
ties  that  sense  and  reflection  arc  competent  to  attain,  and 
walking  cautiously  by  the  sound  rule,  that  first  caus¬ 
es  and  the  intimate  nature  of  things  is  the  wisdom  of 
Cod, -observation  and  legitimate  deduction,  the  proper 
knowledge  of  man. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  phrenol¬ 
ogy  docs  not  affirm  thatmind  is  the  product  of  the  brain 
as  fruit  is  produced  by  a  tree,  bile  by  the  livet.  or  sa- 
liva  by  the  glands  of  tho  mouth,  but  calling  and  consid¬ 
ering  tlio  brain  and  its  parts  by  no  other  name  than  or¬ 
gans,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sublime  and  con¬ 
soling  truth,that  the  spirit,  soul,  oi  thinking  substance  is 
unchangeable  and  indestructible  in  its  essence — myste¬ 
riously  associated  with  matter  for  a  time, — using  it  as 
tho  instrument  of  its  operation  upon  surrounding  things 
and  related  beinga-^manifesting  itself,  during  this  life, 
by  tho  agency  of  matter,  according  to  tho  laws  of  or¬ 
ganization,  but  distinct  from  it  in  its  nature  and  exis¬ 
tence  and  so  far  independent  of  it. 

Tho  language  of  Spurzheim  on  this  topic  is,  **  we 


him  wandering  is  in  the  character  of  a  comef  s  lail  at¬ 
tached  to  such  a  glow-worm  as  Doctor  Sewall,  flying 
all  abroad  on  a  newspaper  trip  round  the  world. 


A  Diary  ir  America,  with  Remarks  on  iu  Institu^ 

Hons,  By  Capt.  Marry  at.  Philadelphia :  Carey 

&  Hart. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  detennine  in  w’hat  light  to  esti¬ 
mate  these  volumes.  The  author  labors  gratuitously 
to  prove  that  his  book  is  not  a  romance,  and  that  his 
readers  may  rely  correctly  oTi  his  conclusions,  although 
he  sagely  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  room 
for  doubt,  his  authority  being  derived  from  sources  at 
least  questionable.  This  frankness  is  certainly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepossess  us  in  favor  of  the  writer,  provided 
we  rest  upon  his  simple  statement;  but  unfortunately, 
as  wo  progress,  the  discovery  is  made  that  the  object 
of  tho  Captain  was  not  to  write  a  book  of  travels,  but 
a  compilation  of  anecdotes,  his  desire  running  that 
way,  as  we  have  seen  instanced  in  his  recent,  and,  we 
suppose,  favorite  nautical  romance,  Snarleyow.  His 
introductory  remarks  go  to  prove,  that  in  attempting  a 
book  on  the  United  States  he  was  actuated  by  the  lau¬ 
dable  desire  to  set  the  European  world  right  in  regard 
to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  republican  system, 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  the  capacities  of  the 
country.  He  confesses  that  he  had  been  puzzled,  as 
many  equally  sapient  individuals  have  been  likewise, 
with  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  statements  receiv¬ 
ed  through  the  medium  of  other  tourists ;  and  relying 
upon  the  profundity  of  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
philosophic  scope  of  bis  political  vision,  he  under¬ 
took  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of 
sketching  us  correctly,  and  thus  setting  at  rest  the  very 
difficult  problem  so  long  disturbing  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  whether  w  e  wore  a  species  of  Anthropophagi,  as 
contended  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  possessed  the  incipient 
elements  of  common  sense,  as  hinted  by  the  intelligent 


author  of  various  works  on  political  economy.  It  must 
separate  the  faculties  of  the  soul  or  of  the  mind  from  j  bo  conceded  to  him  that  his  motive  was  charitable ; 
tho  organs,  and  consider  the  cerebral  parts  as  instru-  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  him  much  for  his  voluntary 
monts  by  moans  of  which  they  manifest  themselves,  I  relinquishment  of  the  pleasures  to  be  met  with  in  a 
just  as  tho  muscles,  for  example,  are  tho  organs  of  vol-  |  London  Club-room,  whero  the  Hollands  are  unadulter- 
untary  motion,  but  they  are  not  tho  moving  power ;  the  i  ated  and  the  company  his  countrymen,  and  his  gener- 
eys  are  the  organs  of  sight,  but  they  ar  not  the  faculty  ous  sacrifice  in  visiting  the  taverns  of  the  United  States, 
seeing:^'  and  he  adds,  **  when  our  antagonists  maintain  i  where,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  the  drinks’’  ars  at 
that  we  are  materialists,  they  ought  to  show*  where  we  |  least  a  part  of  the  country,  and  the  drinkers  the  spccu 
teach  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter.*’ 


There  is  a  challenge,  and  a  fair  one,  for  all  those  who 


lative,  whittling,  inhospitable  sovereigns  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  Yankee  nation.  It  is' a  subject  for  equal  regret 


give  odious  names  to  their  opponents  without  troubling  ,  with  us  as  with  him,  that  the  opportunities  for  obser- 


ihemselvcs  to  show  how  they  arc  deserved. 

Mr.  Adams  has  done  injustice  to  the  science  of  phren¬ 
ology  ;  he  hae  unwarrantably  assailed  its  moral  char¬ 
acter,  and  cast  undeserved  reproach  upon  its  advocates. 
Beside  all  this,  he  hat  lent  the  use  of  a  noble  name  and 
the  force  af  a  high  authority  to  a  set  of  small  philoeo- 
pliors  that  are  in  no  way  entitled  to  his  aid  or  fellowship. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  is  often  out  of  his  orbit,but 


vation  afTorded  in  our  drinking  houses  are  limited  to 
the  vulgarities  of  their  frequenters,  and  tho  witticisms 
contained  in  such  newspapers  as  are  patronized  by 
bar-keepers ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  the  evil  could 
have  been  remedied,  taking  into  consideration  the 
tastes  and  manners  of  the  man. 

Again,  it  is  unfortunate  that  circumstances,  over 
which  Capt.  Marry  at  had  no  control,  reduced  him  to 


always  in  his  element.  We  do  not  know  that  we  havo  !  the  necessity,  doubtless  painful  to  his  liberal  feelings, 
ever  caught  him  out  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  be-  j  of  standing  forward  as  the  redresser  of  the  wrongs  of 
fore,  and  we  regret  the  more,  that  the  first  time  we  find  !  his  country.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Cooper  excited  his 
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anior  patriae^  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Carey  offended  the  |  with  in  the  whole  five  hundred  pages 
pride  of  the  Briton,  and  to  crown  all,  poor  Miss  Mar- 1  fairly  outrivallcd  all  competitors.  Ca 
tineau  had  dared  to  assert  that  we  were  tolerable 


were  toicraoie  in 
some  respects,  that  men  in  the  backwoods  could  at 
times  reason,  and  that  the  structure  of  this  government 
was  not,  after  all,  quite  heathenish.  These  untoward 
circumstances  altered  the  current  of  our  author’s  feel¬ 
ings.  His  mild  disposition  grew  splenetick,  his  posi¬ 
tion  changed,  and  the  desire  of  turning  us  into  ridicule 
caused  him  to  go  forth  like  another  Quixotte  to  see 
what  windmills  he  might  destroy.  It  is  to  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  whatever  of  injury  may  result  to  our 
domestic  institutions,  as  the  consequence  of  these  se¬ 
vere  volumes  of  Capt.  Marryat,  is  brought  about  by 
the  impertinence  of  our  own  authors.  If  our  national 
name  become  a  laughing-stock  for  the  cockney  and  the 
club,  wc  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Carey  for 
our  humiliation.  Thcoc  gentlemen  certainly,  in  these 
days  of  libel,  ought  to  be  made  subjects  for  the  sever¬ 
est  penalties  of  our  civil  law. 

Other  matters  contributed  to  jaundice  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  “  A  Diary  in  America,  with  Remarks  on 
its  Institutions.”  Not  least  among  these  may  be  re¬ 
garded  the  rapid  growth  of  his  popularity  as  a  novel¬ 
ist.  The  sickening,  parasitical  homage  paid  to  his 
writings  by  the  conductors  of  the  American  press  had 
led  the  Captain  very  naturally  to  believe  that  literary 
taste  was  at  a  fearfully  low  ebb  in  this  country.  He 
had  noticed  that  his  productions  were  caught  up  and 
republished  by  wholesale  in  prints  professing  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  literature  of  our  population.  It  mattered  not 
what  it  was,  “by  Capt.  Marryatt”  was  enough,  and 
in  went  “  The  Phantom  Ship,”  “  Snarleyow,”  “  The 
Diving  Bell,”  &c.,  &c.,to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
else.  Newspapers  w’ere  enlarged  to  make  room  for 
them ;  every  mail  bore  to  the  remotest  hamlets  of  the 
Union  these  delectable  publications,  so  that  in  village 
coterie  and  county  caucus  nothing  was  read  but  “Capt. 
Maryan’s  last.”  The  author  pciceived  all  this,  and 
setting  the  American  people  down  as  a  Bcetian  horde, 
he  resolved  to  make  another  book  eclipsing  in  its  ro¬ 
mantic  tendency  the  feats  of  Snarleyow,  and  as  truth¬ 
ful  as  the  narrative  of  Philip  V anderdecken.  Big  with 
the  anticipations  of  this  w  onderful  feat,  he  landed  at 
New  York,  remained  for  a  w’eek  or  so  puzzled  how’ 
to  begin,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  his  difficul¬ 
ties  were  removed,  his  path  was  clear,  and  he  sat  him 
down  to  astound  the  world  with  a  new  novelette,  “  A 
Diary  in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions.” 

It  is  matter  for  reflection  whether  a  work  of  tliis  na¬ 
ture  merits  the  consideration  w  hich  we  usually  bestow 
upon  the  books  of  the  day  as  they  are  published.  De¬ 
spite  the  imposing  prefatory  remarks  of  the  writer,  we 
find  nothing  in  his  work  authorizing  dignified  investi¬ 
gation,  while  the  studied  vulgarity  and  the  equally  la¬ 
bored  abuse  of  fac;is  sink  the  author  and  his  produc¬ 
tion  below*  the  level  of  good-humored  criticism.  In 
s  spirit  of  charity  have  we  waded  through  both  vol¬ 
umes,  hoping  that  sdrae  points  might  be  discovered  to 
redeem  them  from  the  charge  of  utter  worthlessness; 
but  our  labor  has  proved  fruitless.  There  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  evidence  of  talent  or  correct  observation  to  be  met 


latest  tourist,  is  at  the  head  of  his  class ; 
ten  two  volumes,  for  the  contents  of  whi( 
w  ell  stand  sponsor,  for  no  one  else  w'ill.  He 
ed  his  object  completely,  for  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that 
his  aim  was  to  write  something  at  which  every  body 
would  laugh.  In  this  he  has  succeeded:  The  Diary 
will  be  subject  for  mirth  in  both  hemispheres — in  his 
own  for  its  keen  satire  of  Ameiica  and  Americanisms,  in 
ours  for  its  vulgar  imbecility.  However  unsuccessful 
his  three  or  four  last  romances  may  have  proved  in  ex¬ 
citing  mirthfulness  in  the  reader,  no  such  melancholy 
fate  awaits  the  Diary.  It  will  provoke  mirth ;  he  may 
depend  on  this  result,  and  what  is  more,  he  will  also 
come  in  personally  for  a  share.  The  honor  is  due  him, 
and  tho  American  people  are  not  blind  to  the  value  of 
his  labors.  If  he  is  not  laughed  at  from  Maine  to 
Mexico,  the  people  of  those  States  arc  a  loss  laughter- 
loving  people  than  we  take  them  to  be.  They  need 
but  call  to  mind  how  often  they  have  been  amused  with 
the  Joe-Millcrisms  of  the  penny-press,  and  then  fancy 
— it  is  a  character  for  Boz— the  famous  author’of  Snar- 
leyow,  and  an  officer  in  the  British  navy  to  boot,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  hitherward  for  the  ennobling  purpose 
of  scissorizing  from  ,  these  same  penny  diumals  their 
funny  paragraphs,  and  making  of  them  a  book  of  con¬ 
diments  for  the  palate  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  and 
his  admiring  countrymen.  The  purpose  was  grand, 
the  execution  of  it  thoroughly  performed,  and  if  Vic¬ 
toria’s  royal  lips  do  not  wear  a  royal  smile  as  she  reads 
the  chaste  compilation,  she  is  by  no  means  the  scandal- 
loving  queen  the  w’orld  reports  her. 

To  class  the  Diary  is  impracticable,  inasmuch  a»it  will 
be  regarded  as  introducing  a  new  order  in  book-niaking.  * 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  author’s  happy^acr  as  a 
compiler  to  assign  this  w'ork  to  a  companionship  with'* 
Mrs.  Trollope.  That  lady,  as  her  readers  must  have 
observed,  wrrote  as  her  passions  dictated.  She  was 
indignant  at  supposed  wrongs — hence  her  book  dis¬ 
played  the  crust  of  philosophic  indifference  that  wo¬ 
man — and  w*oman  only — can  cast  over  the  Vesuvius 
of  female  malice.  She  was  spiteful,  but  she  strove  to 
conceal  it.  She  smiled  as  she  levelled  her  lance,  and 
w’hen  the  puny  shaft  struck,  she  looked  to  see  how 
many  she  had  killed  and  wounded,  never  doubting  for 
a  moment  that  her  powers  w’ere  equal  to  the  total  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  a  whole  nation  of  Yankees.  She  shut 
her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  aim  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  sought  consolation  in  the  squibs  levelled  against 
her  by  tlie  small  fry  of  the  lower  order  of  American 
journals.  Mrs.  Trollope  judged  from  these  ebulli¬ 
tions  of  spleen  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  lights,  that 
the  whole  firmament  of  our  national  feeling  was  dark¬ 
ened  by  her.  She  rejoiced  exceedingly  over  the  phan¬ 
tasy,  and  doubtless  believes  so  still. 

It  will  not  answer  to  rank  our  present  diarist  along 
with  Capt.  Hall.  There  was  much  correct  critical 
talent  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  work.  Its  tone 
was  elevated  and  its  style  gentlemanly.  There  was 
no  interpolation  of  slang,  no  silly  diatribes,  no  offen¬ 
sive  epithets.  The  author  was  evidently  wrong  in 
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many  of  hit  potitions,  tiill  we  could  excuse  them  as 
arising  from  an  incapacity  to  judge  aright  of  matters 
that  had  foiled  the  keen  research  of  statesmen,  added 
to  which  we  are  bound  to  allow  something  for  the  pre* 
judicet  of  the  Englishman.  Jealously  alive  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  the  g^ory  of  his  country,  Capt.  Hall  would 
haTe  proTed  himtelf  above  humanity  had  he  not  suf¬ 
fered  his  patriotism  in  some  measure  to  cloud  his  judg* 
menu  Nothwithstanding  his  constrained  position  as 
an  English  officer,  visiting  a  nation  w’hoso  arms  had 
wrested  a  fair  portion  of  empire  from  his  government, 
we  concede  to  him  the  having  furnished  a  series  of 
strictures  on  our  political  institutions,  manners,  and 
customs,  if  not  correct,  at  least  honest  in  detail. 

The  other  tourists  who  have  made  us  the  theatre  of 
their  operations  it  is  unnecessary  to  instance.  They 
belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  tw'o  schools  we 
have  named,  and  claim  no  merit  except  as  imitators. 
To  Capt.  Marryat  falls  the  questionable  honor  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  system  of  inquiry  altogether  original, 
and  without  precedent  even  where  such  odd  piecedents 
have  been  started.  Without  the  motives  of  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope,  (for  our  only  sin  in  the  case  of  Marryat  is  our 
having  republished  and  read  his  novels;)  without  the 
gentlemanly  qualifications  of  Basil  Mall,  and  totally 
destitute  of  the  ability  necessary  to  ascribe  right  re¬ 
sults  to  causes  about  which  he  knows  nothing,  we  find 
Capt.  Marryatt  gravely  asserting  the  necessity  of  his 
writing  strictures  on  America,  nor  modestly  hinting  a 
dc/Ub^  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  very  intricate  duty  he 
assumes.  We  know'  not  which  to  admire  most^his 
simplicity  or  liis  self-sufficiency. 

We  have  intimated  that  w’c  are  at  a  loss  how  to  cs- 
tim^  ^is  production,  so  as  to  make  it  subject-matter 
for  reVls^al.  To  review  a  work  in  detail  is  to  admit, 
bj  impItt^Aion,  that  it  possesses  some  poinU,  good  or 
badyon  which  to  predicate  criticism.  The  object  of 
the  critic  ought  to  be  to  remark  upon  and  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  merits  of  an  author;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  select  out  and  denounce  his  errors.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  errors  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  tendency 
to  injure,  if  suffered  to  go  before  tlie  reader  without 
cotemporaneous  correction.  The  false  positions  of  the 
W'riter  must  be  held  of  sufficient  speciousness  to  require 
serious  refutation.  In  the  case  before  us  the  task  of 
the  critic  will  be  found  supererogator}',  holding  the 
objects  of  criticism  to  be  as  we  have  stated.  Give  to 
the  work  the  wide-spread  circulation  of  the  other  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  author — drug  the  columns  of  our  weekly 
publications  with  extracts  from  it,  and  if  there  be  an 
individual  of  even  limited  reasoning  principle  so  scredu- 
lous  as  to  be  deluded  by  it,  or  weak  enough  to  grow  an¬ 
gry  over  its  contents,  w'e  recommend  to  his  considera¬ 
tion  the  maxim  of  Hochefoucault, — ‘  1/  y  a  des  repro- 
chtMqui  huent^  ft  Het  louan^e*  qui  nktdinent,'*  He  will 
find  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  leaving  him  no 
reason  for  indulging  in  an  ill-humor  where  the  bone  of 
contention  is  of  such  comparatively  little  moment. 

To  treat  the  Diary  as  a  book  of  anecdotes,  it  would 
prove  our  duty  to  denounce  the  compiler  for  his  want 
of  principle  in  pilfering  without  assigning  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  owners,  at  least  general  cre^lit  for  their  property. 


The  sin  of  plagiarism  is  becoming  daily  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  iniquitous,  and  it  is  time  that  the  voice  of 
common  honesty  rebuke  the  sinners.  It  is  painful  to 
find  an  author  whose  fame  is  as  w'orld-wide  as  the 
newspapers  could  make  it,  descending  to  the  small 
vice  of  stealing  from  the  low’er  ranks  of  our  literature 
while  affecting  to  despise  the  higher. 

If  the  witty  design  of  the  work  be  regarded,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  our  sense  of  the  sarcastic  is  altogether  too 
obtuse  to  trace  out  reasons  w'hy  Cervantes  and  Butler, 
or  even  Joe  Miller  must  bo  deposed  to  make  way  for 
Capt.  Marryat.  Onr  very  limited  know  ledge  of,  and 
still  more  equivocal  taste  for,  satire  dressed  in  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  a  harlequin,  must  be  our  apology  for  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  attempts  at  satirical  writing  sad  failures.  M  e 
cannot  find  a  point  on  w  hich  to  hang  a  smile,  and  the 
prominent  feeling  by  w  hich  we  were  governed  while 
reading  the  diary  w  as  disgust  that  an  author  could  so 
far  forget  what  was  due  to  common  sense  as  to 
fashion  the  English  language  into  sentences  wantonly 
malignant  and  at  the  same  time  studiously  indecent. 
M"e  could  point  out  numerous  instances  wherein  the 
author  has  assailed  modesty  in  his  observations.  To 
detail  them  would  be  to  offend  the  feelings  of  our  rea¬ 
ders,  and  we  thereforefore  rest  satisfied  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  allusion  to  the  fact.  The  more  numerous  cases 
where  truth  is  wantonly  violated  we  have  not  waste 
space  to  particularize  fully. 

The  foregoing  facts  properly  considered,  our  natural 
course  would  be  to  give  these  ribald  volumes  to  the 
flames.  In  not  doing  so,  w'e  are  governed  by  a  wish 
to  lay  before  our  readers  such  portions  of  the  diary  as 
are  least  exceptionable  in  expression  and  sentiment, 
that  they  may  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  author 
for  the  duty  he  has  modestly  taken  upon  himself. 

The  fairer  position  of  the  Diarist  is  found  in  the  se» 
veral  opening  pages  of  his  introduction.  His  reason¬ 
ing  is  tolerable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  vulgarly  worded, 
Actuated  by  a  desire  to  give  him  all  the  benefit  that 
can  possibly  be  derived  from  his  work,  w'e  quote  co¬ 
piously. 

He  says : 

1.  Jlfter  many  years  of  travel,  during  which  I  had 
seen  men  under  almost  every  variety  of  government,  re- 
ligion  and  climate,  I  looked  round  to  discover  if  there 
were  not  still  new  combinations  under  which  human  na¬ 
ture  was  to  be  investigated,  I  had  traversed  the  old 
continent  until  satisfied,  if  not  satiated  i  and  I  had  sailed 
many  a  weary  thousand  miles  from  west  to  east,  and from 
south  to  north,  until  people,  manners,  and  customs  were 
looked  upon  by  me  with  indifference, 

“  The  press  w’as  constantly  pouring  out  w  orks  upon 
the  new  w  orld,  so  contradictory  to  each  other,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  so  unjust  by  the  Americans,  that  my  curiosity 
w'as  excited.  It  appeared  strange  to  m6  that  travellers 
whose  w'orks  showed  evident  marks  of  talent  should 
view  the  same  people  through  such  very  different  me¬ 
diums;  and  that  their  gleanings  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  of  such  meagre  materials.  Was  there  so 
little  to  be  remarked  about  America,  its  government, 
its  institutions  (2.)  and  the  effect  which  these  had  upon 
the  people,  that  the  pages  of  so  many  writers  upon  that 
country  should  be  filled  up  with  how  the  Jlmericans  dined 
or  drank  wine,  and  what  description  of  spoons  and  forks 
were  used  at  table  ?  Either  the  Americans  remained 
purely  and  unchangedly  English,  as  when  they  left 
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their  father-land  ;  or  the  question  required  more  inves-  ’ 
tigntion  and  deeper  research  than  travellers  in  their 
hasty  movements  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 
Whether  I  should  be  capable  of  throwingr  any  new 
light  upon  the  subject,  1  knew  not,  but  at  all  events  1 
made  up  my  mind  that  1  would  visit  the  country  and 
judge  for  myself.  | 

“On  my  first  arrival  I  perceived  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  city  of  New  York  and  one  of  our  principal 
provincial  towns;  and,  for  its  people,  not  hall  so  much 
ns  between  the  people  of  Devonshire  or  Cornwall  and 
those  of  Middlesex.  (3.)  I  had  been  two  or  three  weehs 
in  that  city,  and  I  said :  There  is  certainty  not  much  to 
write  about,  nor  much  more  than  what  has  already  been 
so  continually  repeated,  No  wonder  that  those  who  pre^ 
ceded  me  have  indulged  in  puerilities  to  swell  out  their 
books.  But  in  a  short  time  I  altered  my  opinion :  even 
at  New  York,  the  English  appearance  of  the  people 
gradually  wore  away;  my  perception  of  character  be¬ 
came  more  keen,  my  observance  consequently  more 
nice  and  close,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  reflect  upon  and  investigate,  and  that  America  and 
the  American  people  were  indeed  an  enigma ;  and  I 
was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  incongruities  which 
were  to  be  detected  in  those  w'orks  which  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  describe  the  country.  I  do  not  assert  that  I  shall 
myself  succeed,  when  so  many  have  failed,  but,  at 
any  rate,  this  I  am  certain  of,  my  remarks  will  be 
based  upon  a  more  sure  foundation— on  analysis  of  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

“There  are  many  causes  why  those  who  have  w’ritten 
upon  America  have  fallen  into  error :  they  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  Americans  as  a  nation ;  now'  they  are  not 
yet,  nor  will  they  for  many  years  be,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  w’ord.  a  nation,— they  are  a  mass  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  cemented  together  to  a  certain  degree,  by  a  general 
form  of  government;  but  they  are  in  a  constant  slate 
of  transition,  and  (what  may  at  first  appear  strange,) 
no  amalgamation  has  as  yet  taken  place:  the  puritan 
of  the  east,  Dutch  descent  of  the  middle  states,  the 
cavalier  of  the  south,  are  nearly  as  marked  and  dis¬ 
tinct  now  as  at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country; 
softened  down  indeed,  but  still  distinct.  Not  only 
are  the  populations  of  the  various  states  distinct,  but 
even  those  of  the  cities;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
make  a  remark  which  may  be  considered  as  general  to 
a  country,  where  the  varieties  of  soil  and  of  climate 
are  so  extensive.  Even  on  that  point  which  you  might 
most  safely  venture  to  generalize,  namely,  the  effect 
of  a  democratical  form  of  government  upon  the  mass, 
your  observations  must  bo  taken  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  arising  fVom  the  climate,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  the  means  of  livelihood,  so  differing  in  this  ex¬ 
tended  country. 

“Indeed  the  habit  in  which  travellers  indulge  of  re¬ 
peating  facts  which  have  taken  place,  as  having  taken 
place  in  America,  has,  pcrhiuis  unintentionally  on  their 
part,  very  much  misled  the  English  reader.  It  would 
hardly  be  considered  fair,  if  the  w’ilder  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  disgraceful  acts  w’hich  are  committed 
there,  W’ere  represented  as  characteristic  of  England, 
or  the  Britsh  Empire  :  yet  between  London  and  Con¬ 
naught  there  is  a  less  difference  than  between  the  most 
civilized  and  intellectaul  portion  of  American,  such  as 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  wild  regions,  and 
w  ilder  inhabitants  ot  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas,  whore  reckless  beings  compose  a  scattered 
population,  residing  too  far  for  the  law  to  reach ;  or 
where,  if  it  could  reach,  the  power  of  the  government 
Would  prove  much  too  weak  to  enforce  obedience  to 
it.  To  do  justice  to  all  parties,  America  should  be 
examined  and  pourtrayed  piecemeal,  every  state  sepa¬ 
rately,  for  every  state  is  different,  running  down  the 
scale  from  refinement  to  a  state  of  barbarism  almost 


unprecedented ,  but  each  presenting  matter  for  invea- 
tigation  and  research,  and  curious  examples  of  cause 
and  effect. 

“Many  of  those  w  ho  have  preceded  me  have  not  been 
able  to  devote  sufficient  lime  to  their  object,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  failed.  If  you  have  passed  through  a  strange 
country  totally  differing  in  manners,  and  customs,  and 
language  from  your  own,  you  may  give  your  readers 
some  idea  of  the  contrast,  and  the  impressions  made 
upon  you  by  what  you  saw,  even  if  you  have  travelled 
in  haste  or  sojourned  there  but  a  few  days ;  but  when 
the  similarity  in  manners,  customs,  and  language  is  so 
great,  that  you  may  imagine  yourself  to  be  in  your 
I  own  country,  it  requires  more  research,  a  greater  de- 
I  gree  of  acumen,  and  a  fuller  investigation  of  cause  and 
I  effect  that  can  be  given  in  a  few’  months  of  rapid  mo- 
I  tion.  Moreover  English  travellers  have  apparently 
been  more  active  in  examining  the  interior  of  houses, 
than  the  public  path  from  which  they  should  have 
drawn  their  conclusions ;  they  have  searched  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  w’oinan,  instead  of  examining  and  sur¬ 
veying  w  ith  the  eye  of  a  philosopher.  Following  up 
this  wrong  track  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  indis¬ 
cretion  and  injustice  on  their  parts,  and  of  justifiably 
indignant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  By 
many  of  the  .writers  on  America,  the  little  discrepan¬ 
cies,  the  mere  trifles  of  custom  have  been  dw'elt  upon 
with  a  sarcastic,  ill-natured  severity  to  give  to  their 
words  that  semblance  of  pith,  in  w’hich,  in  reality, 
they  w'cre  miserably  deficient;  and  they  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality  that  they  might  increase  their  in¬ 
terest  as  authors. 

4.  The  Americans  are  often  themselves  the  cause  of  their 
being  misrepresented;  there  is  no  country  perhaps,  in 
which  the  h^it  of  deceiving  for  amusement,  ttr  what  is 
termed  hoaxing,  is  so  common.  Indeed  this  and  the  hy* 
perbole  constitute  the  major  part  of  American  humor.  If 
they  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  a  foreigner  is 
about  to  wiile  a  book,  nothing  appears  to  give  them  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  try  to  mislead  him :  this  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  practised  upon  me,  and  for  all  I  know, 
they  may  in  some  instances  have  been  successful ;  if 
they  have,  all  I  can  say  of  the  story  is  that  “  u  non  c 
vero,  e  si  ben  trovato,'^  that  it  might  have  happened. 
«*•••• 

“Another  difficulty  and  cause  of  misrepresentation  is^ 
that  travellers  are  not  aw  are  of  the  jealousy  existing 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states  and  ci« 
ties.  The  eastern  states  pronounce  the  southerners  to 
be  choleric,  reckless,  regardless  of  law,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  religion;  while  the  southerners  designate  the 
eastern  states  as  a  nursery  of  over-reaching  pedlars, 
selling  clocks  and  wooden  nutmegs.  This  ruiinin|r 
into  extremes  is  produced  from  the  clashing  of  their 
interests  as  producers  and  manufacturers.  A^in, 
Boston  turns  up  her  erudite  nose  at  New  York;  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  in  her  pride,  looks  down  upon  both  New 
York  and  Boston;  while  New’  York,  chinking  her 
dollars,  swears  the  Bostonians  are  a  parcel  of  puritan^ 
ical  prigs,  and  the  Philadelphians  a  woold-be-aristoc- 
racy.  A.western  man  from  Kentucky,  when  at  Tre- 
mont  House  in  Boston,  begged  me  particularly  not  to 
pay  attention  to  what  they  said  of  his  Slate  in  that 
tjuarter.  Both  a  Virfjiuian  and  Tennessean,  when  1 
was  at  New  York,  did  the  same. 

“  At  Boston,  1  w’as  drinking  champagne  at  a  supper. 
‘  Arc  you  drinking  champagne  ?  ’  said  a  young  Bosto¬ 
nian.  ‘That's  New’  York — take  claret ;  or,  ir  ^ou  will 
drink  champagne,  pour  it  into  a  green  glass,  and  they 
will  think  it  hock ;  champagne's  not  righu”  How  are 
w’c  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  this 

3ueer  world!  At  New’  York,  they  do  drink  a  great 
cal  of  champagne;  it  is  the  small  beer  of  the  dinner- 
1  table.  Champagne  becomes  ’associated  with  New 
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York,  and  therefore  it  is  not  right,  /  will  do  the  New  !  ment — so  rapid,  indeed,  that  those  who  would  describe 
Yorkern  the  ju$tice  to  say,  thai^  a$  far  oi  drinke  are  eon^  Amerjca  now  would  have  to  correct  all  in  the  course 
eemedf  they  are  above  prejudice  ,*  alPe  right  with  them,  of  ten  years  ;  for  ten  years  in  America  is  almost  equal 
provided  thereat  enough  of  it,  to  a  century  in  the  old  continent.  Now,  you  may 

“The  above  remarks  will  testify,  that  travellers  in  pass  through  a  wild  forest,  where  the  elk  browses  and 
America  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  the  panther  howls.  In  ten  years,  that  very  forest, 
that  their  channels  of  information  have  been  chiefly  with  its  denizens,  will,  most  likely,  have  disappeared 
those  of  the  drawing-room  or  dinner-table.  Had  1  and  in  their  place  you  will  find  towns  with  thousands 
worked  through  the  same,  1  should  have  found  them  of  inhabitants  ;  with  arts,  mzinufactures,  and  machin- 
very  difficult  of  access ;  for  the  Americans  had  deter-  ery,  all  in  full  activity. 

mined  that  they  w’ould  no  longer  extend  their  hospital-  *•  In  reviewing  America,  we  must  look  upon  it  as 

ity  to  those  who  returned  it  with  ingratitude — nor  can  showing  the  development  of  the  English  character 
they  be  blamed.  Let  us  reverse  the  case.  Were  not  under  a  new  aspect,  arising  from  a  new  state  of  things, 
the  doors  of  many  houses  in  England  shut  against  an  If  I  were  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  English 
American  author,  when,  from  his  want  of  knowledge  and  the  Americans,  I  should  say  that  there  is  almost 
of  conventional  usage,  he  published  what  never  should  as  much  difference  between  the  two  nations  at  this 
have  appeared  in  print  1  And  should  another  return  to  present  time,  as  there  has  long  been  between  the 
Englana,  after  his  tetchy,  absurd  remarks  upon  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  latter  are  considered  by 
English,  is  there  much  chance  of  his  receiving  a  kind  us  as  phlegmatic  and  slow' ;  and  w'e  may  be  considered 
welcome  1  Most  assuredly  not;  both  these  authors  the  same,  compared  w’ith  our  energetic  descendants, 
will  be  received  with  caution.  The  Americans,  there-  Time  to  an  American  is  every  thing,  and  space  he 
fore,  are  not  only  to  blame,  but  w’ould  prove  them-  attempts  to  reduce  to  a  mere  nothing.  By  the  steam- 
selves  very  deficient  in  a  proper  respect  for  themselves,  boats,  rail-roads,  and  the  wonderful  facilities  of  W’ater- 
if  they  again  admitted  into  their  domestic  circles  those  carriage,  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  is  as  little 
W’ho  eventually  requited  them  with  abuse.  considered  in  America,  as  would  be  here  a  journey 

“  Admitting  this,  of  course  I  have  no  feelings  of  ill-  from  London  to  Brighton.  “  Go  ahead  ”  is  the  real 
will  towards  them  for  any  want  of  hospitality  towards  motto  of  the  country ;  and  every  man  does  push  on,  to 
me;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  pleased  with  the  neglect,  gain  an  advance  of  his  neighbour.  The  American 
as  it  left  me  free,  and  unshackled  from  any  real  or  lives  twice  as  long  as  ethers ;  for  he  does  twice  the 
fancied  claims  which  the  Americans  might  have  made  work  during  the  time  that  he  lives.  He  begins  life 
upon  me  on  that  score.  Indeed,  I  had  not  been  three  sooner :  at  fifteen  he  is  considered  a  man,  plunges  into 
w’eeks  in  the  country  before  I  decided  upon  accepting  the  stream  of  enterprize,  floats  and  stuggles  with 
no  more  invitations,  even  charily  as  they  were  made,  his  fellows.  In  every  trifle  an  American  shows  the 
1  found  that,  although  invited,  my  presence  w’as  a  value  he  puts  upon  time.  lie  rises  early,  eats  his 
restraint  upon  the  company;  every  one  appeared  afraid  i  meals  with  the  rapidity  of  a  w'olf,  and  is  the  whole  day 
to  speak;  and  when  any  thing  ludicrous  occurred,  the  I  at  his  business.  If  he  be  a  merchant,  his  money, 

cry  would  be — ‘  Oh,  now.  Captain  Marryat,  don’t  put  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  is  seldom  invested  ;  it  is 

that  into  your  hook.’  More  than  once,  w  hen  I  hap-  all  floating — his  accumulations  remain  active ;  and 
pened  to  be  in  large  parties,  a  question  such  as  follows  when  he  dies,  his  wealth  has  to  be  collected  from  the 
w'ould  be  put  to  me  by  some  ‘  free  'and  cnlighted  indi-  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

vidual:’  ‘Now,  Captain  Marryat,  1  ask  you  before  “  Now,  all  this  energy  and  activity  is  of  English 
this  company,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  me  a  categor-  origin  ;  and  were  England  expanded  into  America,  the 
ical  answer.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not  about  to  wrrite  a  same  results  w’ould  be  produced.  To  a  certain  degree, 
hook  upon  this  country  V  I  hardly  need  observe  to  the  English  were  in  former  times  what  the  Americans 
the  English  r  eador,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  now ;  and  this  it  is  which  has  raised  our  country 
the  restraint  became  mutual ;  I  declined  all  further .  50  high  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  but  since  we  have 
invitations,  and  adhered  to  this  determination,  as  far  become  so'closely  packed— so  crow'ded,  that  there  is 
as  I  could  without  cause  of  offence,  during  my  whole  hardly  room  for  the  population,  our  activity  has  been 
tour  through  the  United  States.  proportionably  cramped  and  subdued.  But,  in  this 

5.  if  I  admit  that  after  the  usage  which  they  had  j  vast  and  favoured  country,  the  very  associations  and 
received,  the  ,imericans  are  Justifiable  in  nut  again  ten-  ^  impressions  of  childhood  foster  and  ripen  the  intellect, 
dering  their  hospitality  to  the  English,  I  cannot,  at  the  anu  precociously  rouse  the  energies.  The  wide  ex- 
same  time,  but  express  my  opinion  as  to  their  conduct  to-  |  pause  of  territory  already  occupied— the  vast  and  mag- 
wards  me  personally.  They  had  no  right  to  insult  and  |  nificent  rivers — the  boundless  regions,  yet  remaining 
nntwy  me  in  the  manner  they  did,  from  nearly  one  end  (f  to  be  peopled — the  rapidity  of  communication — the 
the  Union  to  the  other,  either  because  my  predecessors  had  \  dispatch  with  which  every  thing  is  effected,  are  evi- 
npressed  an  unfavorable  i*pinion  of  them  before  my  arri-  .  dent  almost  to  the  child.  To  those  who  have  rivers 
val,  or  because  they  expected  that  I  would  do  the  same  up- mi\t% 'm  length,  the  passage  across 
on  my  return  to  my  own  country,  I  remark  upon  this  the  Atlantic  (of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles) 
conduct,  not  from  any  feeling  of  ill-will  or  (frsr re  ^  appears  but  a  trifle ;  and  the  American  ladies  tal’' 
retaliation,  but  to  eompef  the  ,imericans  to  admit  that  /,  spending  the  winter  at  Paris  with  as  much  indiffq- 
am  under  no  obligatium  to  them  ,•  that  I  received  from  \  as  one  of  our  landed  proprietors  would,  of  going  ^ 
them  much  more  of  insult  and  outrage  than  of  kindness ; '  London  for  the  season. 

and,  eotuequently,  that  the  charge  of  ingratitude  cannot  |  “  We  must  alw'ays  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  and 

be  laid  to  my  door,  hov'ever  offensive  to  them  some  of  the  j  wonderful  advantages  of  country,  when  we  examine 
remarks  in  this  work  may  happen  to  be,  ^  ♦  :  America  and  its  form  of  government ;  for  the  country 

•  •  “America  is  a  wonderful  country,  has  had  more  to  do  with  upholding  this  democracy  than 

endowed  by  the  Omnipotent  with  natural  advantages  people  might  at  first  imagine.  (G.  )  Jlmong  the  advan- 
which  no  other  country  can  boast  of;  and  the  mind  ,  tages  of  democracy,  the  greatest  is,  perhaps,  that  all  start 
can  hardly  calculate  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  and  fair ;  and  the  boy  who  holds  the  travellers  horse,  as  Van 
power  to  which,  whether  the  States  are  eventually  Buren  is  said  to  have  done,  may  become  the  president  of 
8ep.iraU»d  or  not,  it  may  in  the  course  of  two  centurit  s  the  United  States,  But  it  is  the  country,  and  not  the 
arrive.  At  present  all  is  energy  and  enterprise  ;  every'  government,  w  hich  has  been  productive  of  such  rapid 
thing  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  but  of  rapid  improve-,  strides  as  have  been  ma\le  by  America.  Indeed,  it  is 
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a  query  whether  the  form  of  government  would  have 
existed  down  to  this  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  vast  extent  and  boundless 
resources  of  the  territory  in  which  it  was  established. 
Let  the  American  direct  his  career  to  any  goal  he 
pleases,  his  energies  are  unshackled  ;  and,  in  the  race, 
the  best  man  must  win.  There  is  room  for  all,  and 
millions  more.  Let  him  choose  his  profession — his 
career  is  not  checked  or  foiled  by  the  excess  of  those 
who  have  already  embarked  in  it.  In  every  depart¬ 
ment  there  is  an  opening  for  talent;  and  for  those 
inclined  to  work,  work  is  always  to  be  procured.  You 
have  no  complaint  in  this  country,  that  every  profes¬ 
sion  is  so  full  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  do 
with  your  children.  There  is  a  vast  held,  and  all  may 
receive  the  reward  due  for  his  labour. 

“America  is,  indeed,  w  ell  worth  the  study  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  A  vast  nation  forming,  society  ever  chang¬ 
ing,  all  in  motion  and  activity,  nothing  complete,  the 
old  continent  pouring  in  her  surplus  to  supply  the  loss 
of  the  eastern  states,  all  busy  as  a  hive,  full  of  energ}* 
and  activity.  Kvery  year  multitudes  swarm  off  from 
the  East,  like  bees :  not  the  young  only,  but  the  old, 
quitting  the  close-built  cities,  society,  and  refinement, 
to  settle  down  in  some  lone  spot  in  the  vast  prairies, 
where  the  rich  soil  offers  to  them  the  certain  prospect 
of  their  families  and  children  being  one  day  possessed 
of  competence  and  wealth. 

“To  write  upon  4merica  ca  a  nation  would  be  absurd, 
for  nation,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not;  but  to  consi¬ 
der  it  in  its  present  chaotic  state,  is  well  w’orth  the  la¬ 
bor.  It  would  not  only  exhibit  to  the  living  a  some¬ 
what  new  picture  of  the  human  mind,  but,  as  a  curi¬ 
ous  page  in  the  Philosophy  of  History,  it  would  here¬ 
after  serve  as  a  subject  of  review  for  the  Americans 
themselves. 

“It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  individualising 
plans  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  this  country.  I  did  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Americans  eat  their  dinners  w  ith 
two-prong  iron,  or  three-prong  silver  forks,  with  chop¬ 
sticks,  or  their  fingers ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to 
know  that  they  do  eat  and  drink ;  if  they  did  not,  it 
w  ould  be  a  curious  anomaly  which  1  should  not  pass 
over.  My  object  w^as,  to  examine  and  ascertain  what 
tcere  the  effects  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  and 
climate  upon  a  people  which y  with  all  its  foreign  admix* 
turcy  may  still  be  considered  as  English, 

“It  is  a  fact  that  our  virtues  and  our  vices  depend 
more  upon  circumstances  than  upon  ourselves,  and 
there  are  no  circumstances  w'hich  operate  so  powerful¬ 
ly  upon  us  as  government  and  climate.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  above  assertion,  I  mean  to  exte¬ 
nuate  vice,  or  imply  that  w'e  are  not  free  agents.  Na¬ 
turally  prone  to  vices  in  general,  circumstances  will 
render  us  more  prone  to  one  description  of  vice  than 
to  another ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
bo  answerable  for  it,  since  it  is  our  duty  to  guard 
against  the  besetting  sin.  But  as  an  agent  in  this 
point,  the  form  of  government  under  which  w’e  live  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  pow’erful  in  its  effects,  and  thus  w’e 
constantly  hear  of  vices  peculiar  to  a  country,  w’hen 
it  ought  rather  to  be  saia,  of  vices  peculiar  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Never,  perhaps,  w’as  the  foundation  of  a  nation  laid 
under  such  peculiarly  favorable  auspices  as  that  of 
America.  The  capital  they  commenced  with  was  in¬ 
dustry,  activity,  and  courage.  They  had,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  the  w'orking  of  genius  and  wisdom, 
and  the  records  of  history,  as  a  beacon  and  a  guide ; 
the  trial  of  ages,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  va¬ 
rious  governments  to  w'hich  men  have  submitted ; 
the  power  to  select  the  merits  from  the  demerits  in 
each;  a  boundless  extent  of  country  rich  in  every 
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thing  that  could  be  of  advantage  to  man;  and  they 
wrere  led  by  those  w  ho  were  really  giants  in  those  days, 
a  body  of  men  collected  and  acting  together,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  wisdom  and  energy  such  as  probably 
will  not  for  centuries  be  seen  again.  Never  w  as  there 
such  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  a  repub¬ 
lic,  of  ascertaining  if  such  a  form  of  government  could 
be  maintained — in  fact,  of  proving  w  hether  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people  could  govern  themselves.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  work  was  well  begun;  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  his  cancer  had  closed,  lelt  the  country  a 
ure  republic.  He  did  all  that  man  can  do.  Miss 
_  lartineau  asseits  that  “America  has  solved  the  great 
problem,  that  a  republic  can  exist  for  fifty  years but 
such  is  not  the  case.  America  has  proved  that,  under 
peculiar  advantages,  a  people  can  govern  themselves 
for  fifty  years;  but  if  you  put  the  question  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  American,  and  ask  him,  “  Were  Washing¬ 
ton  to  rise  from  his  grave,  would  he  recognize  the  pre¬ 
sent  government  of  America  as  the  one  bequeathed  to 
them  1”  and  the  American  will  himself  answer  in  the 
negative.  These  fifty  years  have  afforded  another 
roof,  w’ere  it  necessary,  how  short-sighted  and  falli- 
le  are  men — how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  any  thing 
in  a  state  of  perfection  here  below'.  W’asnington  left 
America  as  an  infant  nation,  a  pure  and,  I  may  add,  a 
virtuous  republic ;  but  the  government  of  the  country 
has  undergone  as  much  change  as  every  thing  else, 
and  it  has  now  settled  down  into  any  thing  but  a  pure 
democracy.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise;  a  republic 
may  be  formed  and  may  continue  in  healthy  existence 
when  regulated  by  a  small  body  of  men,  but  as  men 
increase  and  multiply  so  do  they  deteriorate;  the  clo¬ 
ser  they  are  packed  ihe  more  vicious  they  become,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  vicious  become  their  institu¬ 
tions.  W  ashington  and  his  coadjutors  had  no  power 
to  control  the  nature  of  man. 

“  It  may  be  inquired  by  somcy  U'hat  difference  there 
is  between  a  republic  and  a  democracyy  as  the  terms  have 
beeny  and  are  ofteriy  used  indifferently,  I  know  not 
whether  my  distinc  ion  is  right y  but  I  consider  that  when 
those  possessed  of  most  talent  and  wisdom  are  selected  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  a  people,  with  full  reliance  upon 
their  acting  for  the  best,  and  without  any  shackle  or 
pledge  being  enforced,  we  may  consider  that  form  of  go* 
vernment  as  a  republic  ruled  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
capable  f  but  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  suected  by  the 
people  to  represent  them  are  not  only  bound  by  pledges 
previous  to  their  election,  but  ordered  by  the  mats  how  to 
vote  after  their  election,  then  the  country  it  not  ruled  by 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  people,  but  by  the  majority, 
who  are  as  often  wrong  as  right,  and  then  the  govern* 
ing  principle  sinks  into  a  d^ocracy,  as  it  now  is  in 
America,^' 

I  The  main  points  in  what  w'e  have  extracted  are  re¬ 
spectable,  and  may  pass.  The  waiter  seems  to  have 
written  the  heads  of  his  prefatory  remarks  before  ex¬ 
periment  taught  him  his  inability  to  practice  correctly 
on  what  he  informs  us  were  his  views  in  relation  to 
the  charge  "he  had  taken  upon  himself.  The  same 
guides,  followed  out  by  a  man  of  correct  principles  of 
thought  and  judgment,  would  have  effected  something 
more  creditable  to  the  cause  of  authorship  than  we 
have  in  these  volumes. 

1.  The  first  paragraph,  however,  (we  have  italicised 
and  numbered  several  sentences  with  a  view  to  the 
ready  reference  of  the  reader,)  is  an  implied  call  for 
our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  tourist  who  has  “  sail¬ 
ed  many  a  w  eary  thousand  miles  from  w'est  to  east, 
&€.,  until  people,  manners  and  customs,  were  looked 
upon  by  him  with  indifference/*  In  running  along  the 
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pafi^cs  of  his  American  diary  we  aro  every  where  re¬ 
minded  of  the  presence  of  this  indifference.  It  is  found 
in  his  ready  use  of  anecdotal  illustrations  of  the 
vest  questions  of  political  economy,  and  sluggishly 
nianifeets  itself  in  his  admissions,  tliat  so  far  as  Amer¬ 
ican  domestic  and  social  life  arc  concerned  he  did  not 
seek  opportunities  for  investigating  them.  As  he  in¬ 
forms  us  elsewhere,  he  avoided  society  except  as  it 
was  discovered  in  the  public  path;  believing  it  more 
philosophic  to  speak  of  events  occurring  in  the  high¬ 
ways,  than  to  enter  upon  the  more  complicated  and 
orthodox  mode  of  judging  of  the  beneficial  character 
of  our  institutions  by  their  eflbcts  on  the  general  intel¬ 
ligence,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  of  the  people  at 
large. 

2.  Our  author  condemns  the  Trollopes  and  Fidlers 
for  filling  the  pages  of  their  works  with  accounts  of 
the  mo<lo  of  dining,  A-c.,  in  use  in  America.  The 
reader  of  his  book  will  be  surprised  to  discover,  after 
a  remark  of  this  nature,  that  at  least  two-thiids  of  his 
own  observations  are  of  the  same  character.  Look 
where  we  may,  we  find  wholesale  proof  that  had  it 
not  beeji  for  the  Connecticut  Hlue  Laws,  the  newspa¬ 
per  anecdotes,  and  diversity  of  taste  in  regard  to 
“drinks,*’  the  pages  of  the  Diary  would  be  wofully 
lank.  It  is  in  the  use  of  these  that  he  indulges,  and, 
ever  and  anon,  when  foiled  in  investigating  human  na¬ 
ture  as  he  understands  it,  he  sagaciously  mounts  upon 
the  stills,  and  gives  the  world  page  after  page  of  ro¬ 
mance,  ingeniously  assumed  to  be  probable,  if  not  of 
real  occurrence.  The  national  tastes  in  relation  to 
drinks  form  no  uniinpoitant  item  in  the  main  sum  of 
his  researches. 

3.  After  a  few  day’s  residence  in  New  York,  where, 
as  he  elsewhere  observes,  there  are  no  prejudices  in 
the  matter  of  drinks,  so  that  there  be  enough — in  other 
words,  a  superdbundanre — the  writer  appears  puzzled 
that  there  is  so  little  to  w  rite  alrout,  whi'e,  at  the  same 
time,  he  ceases  to  wonder  that  his  predecessors 
indulged  in  puerilities  to  swell  out  their  books. 
But  that  happened  to  him  w  hich  was  denied  to  the 
others,  lie  based  his  n*searches  upon  human  nature; 
the  film  deparU'd  from  before  his  eyes,  a  flood  of  philo¬ 
sophic  light  penetrated  the  darkest  corners  and  reveal¬ 
ed  the  most  perplex  mysteries,  so  that,  after  a  twenty 
day’s  residence  in  a  New  York  hotel,  and  an  occasion¬ 
al  visit  to  other  public  houses,  he  w  as  enabletl  to  pre¬ 
sent  for  the  consideration  of  an  admiring  world  a  series 
of  profound  observations  more  perfect  than  l)e  Toc- 
quevi lie’s,  and  w  arranted  genuine  by  the  assurance  of 
the  author  himself.  Hence  arises  the  suggestion,  that 
wc  now  make  in  all  charity,  that  until  some  great  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  changes  in  this  country  shall  have 
caused  important  alterations  in  our  national  forms  of 
action  and  thought — not  forgetting  the  drinks — these 
volumes  of  Capt.  Marr3'ait  be  considered  as  covering 
the  entire  ground  of  controversy,  thus  superseding  all 
necessity  for  further  investigation — at  least  for  a  time. 

-1.  In  this  equivocal  sentence  we  are  to  find  the  Dia¬ 
rist's  apolog}’,  if  after  circumstances  require  it,  for  the 
thousand  mis-statements  he  has  made.  A  grosser 
libel,  in  fact,  was  never  uttered.  Hoaxing  and  hyper¬ 


bole  are  traits  more  native  to  the  population  of  the  fast 
anchored  Isle,  than  to  any  other  people  under  the  sun. 
In  the  respectiible  ranks  of  American  society  the  intel¬ 
ligent  stranger  w  ould  find  it  malU  r  of  surprise  that  so 
little  of  the  humorous  w  as  apparent.  The  desire  for 
giving  and  receiving  information  is  so  keen,  tliat  it  su¬ 
persedes  all  resort  to  the  marvellous.  Added  to  this, 
the  business  pursuits  of  the  people  leave  them  no  time 
for  inventing  hyperbole.  They  are  wedded  to  tlieir 
interests,  and  even  in  their  social  intercourse  the  tone 
of  conversation  generally  runs  in  a  business  channe!. 
'riie  practice  is  not  commendable ;  still,  it  proves  the 
fallacy  of  our  author’s  position.  The  truth  is,  in  the 
Diarist's  own  admission  we  discover  readily  the  sour¬ 
ces  whence  he  derived  his  information  on  this  as  well 
as  many  other  points.  He  lingered  overlong  at  the 
dinner  table  of  his  hotel,  and  swaggcringly  attracted 
the  attention,  and,  consequently,  the  ridicule  of  his 
companions.  He  had  too  many  bar-room  acquaintan¬ 
ces,  and  too  few  intelligent  friends.  We  have  it,  in 
the  assertion  of  several  gentlemen  of  good  standing, 
that  whether  at  a  watering-place,  in  a  city  hotel,  or  on 
a  steamboat,  his  common  lounging  place  w'as  the  bar¬ 
room,  his  lone  that  of  a  braggait,  while  the  only  com¬ 
panions  he  found  willing  to  endure  his  arrogant  inso¬ 
lence  w'cre  those  who  cared  not  for  the  man  so  that 
they  drank  his  gin.  The  reader  will  at  once  see  that 
the  place  and  the  means  w’ere  sure  avenues  to  correct 
investig-alion,  and  they  w  ill  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  the  labors  of  the  w  riter  were  rew’arded  wdth  such 
singular  results. 

5.  In  denying  that  aught  of  ingratitude  can  be  laid 
to  his  charge,  Capt.  •Vlarryat  asserts  that  he  received, 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  more  of  insult 
than  kindness.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if  substan¬ 
tiated  w  ill  go  very  far  towards  lesseliing  the  national 
name,  both  with  the  enlightened  of  America  and  Lu- 
rope.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  asser¬ 
tion  false,  as  far  as  the  implication  of  insult  is  consid¬ 
ered — false,  likewise,  in  the  idea,  as  he  evidently 
w  ishes  to  be  understood,  that  he  deserved  to  be  met 
with  the  kindness  due  to  a  gentleman.  He  refutes  the 
latter  plea  himself,  in  that  he  pronounces  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  hospitable  and  courteous  to  strangers.  The 
question  then  suggests  itself.  Why  w’as  Capt.  Marry- 
at  treated  insolently  and  with  unkindness?  Not, 
surely,  because  he  was  an  Hnglish  tourist  writing 
strictures  on  out  manners  and  customs.  Miss  Marti- 
neau  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  similar  labors,  yet 
in  no  one  instance  docs  she  complain  of  rudeness. 
Mr.  Grund  has  no  charges  of  this  kind  to  prefer,  nor 
did  Basil  Hall,  De  Tocqueville,  etc.  Why  is  it  then 
that  a  foreigner  who,  before  his  arrival,  was  so  w  idely 
known  (as  an  author,)  and  eminently  popular  (as  an 
author  still,)  no  sooner  becomes  known  to  the  citizens  ot 
the  I'nited  States  in  his  character  as  an  individual, 
than  “he  is  insulted  and  annoyed,  from  nearly  one  end 
of  the  l^nion  to  the  other?”  He  admits  that  he  refu¬ 
sed  such  charily  extended  hospitalities  as  were  offered 
by  those  w  ho  form  the  subject  of  this  ungenerous  re¬ 
mark,  yet  complains  in  the  same  breath  of  unkitidness. 
Are  courtesies  so  cheap  that  they  must  beg  their  way 
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to  ibe  acceptance  of  Uic  author  of  Snarleyow!  Ilis, 
English  readers,  to  whom  he  appeals,  may  have  all  lire  j 
hencfil  arising  from  a  right  construction  of  the  query. 
If  Capt.  Marryat  be  indeed  at  a  loss  for  reasons  why 
he  was  not  treated  wiih  kindness,  he  must  not  avoid 
the  truth  so  widely  as  to  presume  that  the  fault  was  in  j 
the  American  people.  They  have  exhibited  their  dis- ; 
position  in  these  matters  so  conspicuously  in  other 
cases  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  Capt.  M.  would  have 
met  with  a  generous  welcome  had  ho  desen’ed  it. 
That  he  did  not  deseive  to  be  admitted  to  companion¬ 
ship  at  the  parlor  hearth  is  surely  not  a  fault  of  the  “free 
and  enlightened  individuals”  he  so  wittily  buries  be¬ 
neath  his  pointed  sarcasm.  To  the  charge  of  insult 
we  think  it  scarce  necessary  to  reply.  If  there  be 
among  our  readers  individuals  conversant  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  accuser’s  conduct  in  Toronto,  Louisville, 
Troy,  Wheeling,  and  Cincinnati,  to  say  nothing  of 
New’  York  and  Jloston,  to  these  we  leave  the  charge. 
If  they  believe  that  Capt.  M.  could  be  insulted,  we 
pily  their  want  of  comprehension  of  what  an  insult  re¬ 
ally  is.  It  may  be  urged  by  the  more  lenient  that  in 
our  strictures  we  are  depending  too  much  on  hearsay 
testimony.  To  this  we  answer,  nay.  It  w’as  our  mis¬ 
fortune,  some  two  years  ago,  to  be  one  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  same  boat  in  w’hich  our  Diarist  took  pas¬ 
sage  for  West  Point.  A  few  minutes  casual  attention 
to  the  manners,  conversation,  and  propensities  of  the 
man  convinced  us  that  the  gentry  of  New  York  had 
acted  properly  in  not  extending  to  him  the  right-hand 
of  good  fellowship;  and  we  could  read  in  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  great  majority  of  his  auditors  their  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  profanity  with  which  he  garnished  his  re¬ 
marks.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  causes 
contributed  to  make  him  the  victim  of  many  who,  in  a 
spirit  savoring  more  of  honesty  than  discretion,  may 
have  rebuked  his  breaches  of  good  manners,  and  hence 
afforded  him  grounds  for  assuming  that  he  was  the 
target  for  studied  insult.  We  verture  to  assert,  and 
the  experience  of  numbers  among  the  respectable  of  his 
countrymen  will  bear  us  out  in  asserting  that  if  he  had 
borne  himself  as*  a  gentleman,  Capt.  Marryat  might 
have  traversed  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Texas 
without  being  addresse<l  in  language  other  than  re¬ 
spectful. 

f).  We  notice  this  sentence  simply  as  showing,  that 
even  in  the  graver  department  of  his  Diary,  the  author 
could  not  entirely  dispense  with  the  habit  he  has  him¬ 
self  furnished  such  a  ridiculous  illustration  of  in  the 
character  of  one  of  his  Peter  Simple  heroes,  Capt. 
Kearney.  lie  makes  no  apology  for  the  apociy’phal 
^igin  of  this  anecdote  concerning  the  President,  but 
presents  it  to  his  home  readers  as  an  om/iV,  generally 
credited,  and  w  hich  he  himself  believes.  This  inter¬ 
esting  item  comes  w'ith  an  air  of  genuineness,  w’hcn 
we  take  into  connexion  with  it  the  language  W’hich  we 
find  him  using,  that  he  (Capt.  M.)  mas  (is  J  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  asserting  mhai  was  ( is  J  not  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  to  be  worthy  of  credit ! 

Let  us  examine  some  of  those  assertions,  and  judge 
for  him  whether  his  caution  was  at  all  times  such  as 
to  prevent  him  from  being  deceived  with  that  which 
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was  not  worthy  of  credit.  Wo  string  the  lollowing 
together,  as  they  meet  our  gaze  iii  ruiming  through  the 
volumes: 

1.  “  ‘They  soy  the  lime*  are  bad,’  ^aid  a  young  An»crionn 
to  me,  ‘  but  I  think  they  are  excidlont.  A  iwcnty  *lollar  note 
u*ed  to  last  me  but  a  week,  but  now  it  is  as  gooti  a*  Fortuna- 
tus’s  purse,  which  was  never  empty.  I  cal  my  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  and  »how  thetn  my  twenty  dollar  n»*le.  The  landlord 
turns  away  from  it,  a*  ifit  were  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  begs 
that  I  w  ill  pay  another  lime.  I  buy  every  thing  that  I  want, 
and  I  have  only  to  otTor  my  twenty  dollar  note  in  payment, 
and  my  e.redit  is  undoubted— that  is  for  any  turn  under  Iwciiiy 
dollars.  It  they  ever  do  give  change  in  New  \ork,  it  will 
make  a  very  unfortunate  change  in  my  ntfairs.*  ” 

2.  “The  distress  for  change  lias  pr»>duced  a  curious  reme¬ 
dy.  Every  man  is  now  hi*  own  banker.  (»o  to  the  theatres 
and  place*  of  public  amu^^eiiicnt,  and,  instead  of  change,  you 
receive  an  I.  O.  U.  at  the  treasury.  At  the  hotels  and  oysior- 
ccllar*  it  is  the  same  thing.  Call  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  and  llic  change  i*  fifteen  tickets,  each  ‘good  for  one  glass 
of  bramly  and  water.’  At  an  oysun-shop,  cat  a  plate  of  ow- 
ters,  and  you  have  in  return  seven  tickiUs,  good  for  one  plate 
of  oyster*  each.  It  is  the  same  every  whcit*.  The  barber* 
give  you  ticket*,  goivl  for  so  many  shaves,  and  were  there  beg¬ 
gars  in  the  stn'Cts,  I  presume  they  would  give  you  ticket*  in 
change,  good  for  so  much  philanthropy.  Dealers,  in  general, 
give  out  I  heir  own  Imnk  notes,  or  a*  they  are  called  here, 
shin  piasters,  which  are  good  for  one  dollar,  and  fi-om  that 
down  to  two  an<l  a-h:ilf  cents,  all  of  which  are  redeemable, 
and  redeemable  only  iij>on  a  general  return  to  cash  payments. 

Hence  arises  another  variety  of  cxchatigo  in  Wall  Street. 

‘Tom,  do  you  want  any  oysters  for  lunch  to-day.^’ 

•Yes!’ 

‘Then  here’s  a  ticket,  and  give  me  two  shaves  in  return,’  ” 

3.  “  riio  attempt  of  Gen.  Jackson  an<l  his  sutTcessor*,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  specie  currency  into  a  country  which  exists  upon 
credit,  w'asan  act  of  folly,  and  ha*  cndo<l  in  complete  failure. 
A  few  wcekrt  after  hs  had  issued  from  the  mint  a  large  coin- 
age  of  gold,  there  was  hardly  an  eagle  to  be  seen,  and  the  me¬ 
tal  might  almost  as  well  have  remained  in  the  mine  from 
which  il  had  been  extracted.  It  was  still  in  the  country,  but 
had  all  been  absorbed  by  tho  agriculturalists;  and  such  will 
ever  ho  in  a  widely  extended  ogricultural  country.  The  far¬ 
mers,  principally  Dutch,  live  upon  a  [M>rtion  of  their  protluce 
and  sell  the  rest.  Formerly  they  w't*re  content  with  the  bank 
bills  or  Mexican  dollars,  which  they  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day, 
and  they  remainetl  lucked  up  for  years  IxToro  they  were  re- 
ipiirod.  When  the  gold  was  issued,  it  was  eagerly  collected 
by  these  )>eopU>  as  mure  convenient,  and  laid  by,  by  the  far- 
mcis’  wives,  in  the  foot  of  an  old  wnisitMl  stoching,  where  the 
major  part  of  it  will  remain.  And  thus  has  the  famous  gold 
cm  nmey  hill  neon  upset  by  the  hoanliug  pro|)onsities  of  a  par- 
C‘*l  of  old  women.’’ 

4.  “Npw  York  has  certainly  great  capabilities,  and  every 
chance  of  improvement  as  a  city;  for,  almut  one  house  in  twen¬ 
ty  is  burnt  down  every  year  and  is  always  rebuilt  in  a  siiperioj 
manner.  But,  as  to  the  causes,  1  have,  after  minute  inquiry, 
discovered  as  follows.  Those  fires  arc  occasioned: 

“1st.  By  the  notorious  carelessness  of  black  servants,  and 
the  custom  of  smoking  cigar*  all  the  day  long. 

“2d.  By  the  knavery  of  men  without  capital,  who  insure  to 
double  ami  treble  the  value  of  their  stock,  and  realize  an  hon¬ 
est  penny  by  getting  fire  to  their  stores.  (This  is  one  reason 
why  you  can  seldom  recover  from  a  fire-office  without  litiga¬ 
tion.) 

“3d.  From  the  hasty  and  unsuh 'lantial  way  in  which  hou- 
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are  built  up,  the  rafter*  and  beams  often  communicating 
with  the  floes  of  the  chimnies. 

*'4ih  Conflagration*  of  hoo*es  not  insured,  effected  by 
agents  em|)lo}*ed  by  the  /tre  Iniuranee  CompanieM,  as  a 
ponishment  to  some  and  a  warning  to  others,  who  had  neg* 
lected  to  take  out  {•olicie*.** 

5.  *‘I  was.  I  roust  confess,  rather  •urprise*!,  when  in  the 
raihroad  ear*,  to  find  that  we  were  passing  through  a  church 
yard,  with  torob'Stones  on  both  sides  of  us.  In  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  pilgrim  fathers  first  land.  I 
ed— the  two  State*  that  take  pride  to  themselves  (and  with 
justice)  for  pure  morality  and  a  strict  exercise  of  religious  olr 
servances— they  look  down  upon  tho  other  States  of  the 
Unioo,* especially  New  York,  nnd  ciy  out,  ‘I  thank  thee,  Lord, 
that  1  am  not  as  that  publican.*  Yet  here,  in  Rhode  Island, 
are  the  sleepers  of  the  railway  laid  over  the  sleepers  in  death! 
here  do  they  grind  down  the  hones  of  theii  ancestors  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  and  consecrated  earth  is  desecrated  by  the  iron 
wheels,  loaded  with  Mammon-seeking  mortals.’* 

6.  *‘1  was  amused  by  a  reply  given  me  by  an  American  in 
office  here.  I  asked  how  much  his  office  was  worth,  and  his 
ant  wer  was  six  hundred  dollars,  besides  ttealingt.  This  was, 
at  all  events,  frank  and  honest;  in  England  the  word  would 
have  been  softened  down  to  perquisites.  I  afterwards  found 
that  it  was  a  common  expression  in  the  States  to  say  a  place 
was  worth  so  much  besides  cheat  age.” 

7.  ** Progressing  in  the  stage,  I  hod  a  very  amusing  speci¬ 
men  of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  country— -the  spirit  of  barter, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  females  as  well  as  to  the  hoys. 

I  will  stop  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  I  heard  of  an  American 
who  had  two  sons,  and  he  declared  that  they  were  so  clever  j 
at  barter  that  be  locked  them  both  up  together  in  a  room, 
without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  that  before  they  had 
twopped  for  an  hour  they  hud  each  gained  two  doltnis  a  piece. 
Dut  now  for  my  fellow-passengers  — both  young,  both  good- 
io(>king,  and  both  ladies,  and  evidently  were  t(»tal  strangers 
to  each  other.  One  had  a  pretty  pink  silk  honnent,  very  fine 
for  travelling;  the  other  an  indifferent  plush  one.  The  young 
lady  in  the  plush  eyed  the  pink  bonnet  for  some  time:  at  hist 
Pluih  oh8er\‘ed  in  a  drawling  half-indifferent  way: 

‘That’s  rather  a  pn*tty  honnev  of  yonr’s,  miss.’ 

‘Why  yes,  I  colculaic  it’s  rather  smart,*  replied  Pink. 

After  a  pause  and  closri  survey,— -‘You  wouldn’t  have  any 
objection  to  pait  with  it,  miss?’ 

‘Well  now,  I  don't  know  hut  I  might:  I  have  worn  it  but 
three  days,  I  reckon.’ 

‘Oh,  my!  1  should  have  reckoned  that  you  carried  it  longer; 
perhaps  it  rained  on  them  three  days.’ 

‘I’ve  a  notion  it  didn’t  raii^,  not  one.  It’s  not  the  only  bon¬ 
net  I  have,  miss.* 

‘Well  now,  1  should  not  mind  an  exchange,  and  paying  you 
the  balance.* 

‘That’s  an  awful  thing  you  have  on,  miss.’ 

*  1 1  ather  think  not ,  but  that’s  as  may  be.  Come,  miss,  what 
will  you  take.^’ 

*W’hy  I  don’t  know;  what  will  you  give?* 

‘I  reckon  you’ll  know  best  when  you  answer  my  question.’ 

‘Well  then,  I  shouldn’t  like  lass  than  five  dollars.’ 

‘Five  dollars  and  my  bonnet!  1  reckon  :wo  would  be  near¬ 
er  the  mark — but  it’s  of  no  consequence.’ 

‘None  in  the  least,  miss,  only  I  know  the  value  of  my  bon¬ 
net.  ‘We’ll  sty  no  more  about  it.’ 

‘Just  so,  miss  * 

A  pause  and  silence  for  half  a  minute,  wlicn  Miss  Plush 
looks  out  of  the  window,  and  says,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  ‘1 
shouldn't  mind  giring  four  dollars,  but  no  inorr.*  She  then  ! 


fell  back  in  her  scat,  when  Mils  Pink  put  her  head  out  of  the 
wirolow,  and  said,— 'I  shouldd’t  refuse  four  dollars  sfter  *11. if 
it  was  offered,’ and  then  she  fell  back  tober  former  position. 
‘Did  you  think  of  taking  four  dollars,  miss?’ 

‘Well!  I  don’t  care,  I’ve  plenty  of  bonnets  at  home.* 

‘Well,’  replied  Plush,  taking  out  her  purse,  and  oflfering  her 
the  money. 

‘What  l>ank  is  thia,  miss.’’ 

‘Oh,  all’s  right  there,  Safety  Fund,  I  calculate.’ 

The  two  ladies  exchange  bonnets,  and  Fink  pockets  Uia 
balance.” 

7.  “Mr.  Van  Buren  is  a  very  gentleman-like,  intelligent 
man;  very  proud  of  talking  over  his  visit  to  England,  nnd  the 
English  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  It  is  remarkable  that 
although  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  party,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
has  taken  a  step  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  their  boasted 
equality,  and  one  on  which  Gen.  Jackson  did  not  venture— i, 
e.  he  hau  prevented  themohocracy  from  intr.iding  themselves 
at  his  levees.  The  police  are  now  stationed  at  the  door,  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  improper  person.  A  few  yean 
ago,  a  fellow  would  drive  his  cart  or  hackney  couch  op  to  the 
door;  walk  into  the  saloon  in  all  bis  dirt,  and  force  his  way  to 
the  president,  that  he  might  shake  him  by  the  one  hand,  ahilst 
he  flourished  his  whip  in  the  other.  Tiie  revolting  scenes 
which  t«M>k  |»laco  when  refreshments  were  handed  round,  the 
injury  dune  to  the  furniture,  and  the  disgust  of  the  ladies,  may 
be  well  imagined.  Mr.  Van  Buren  deserves  great  credit  for 
this  step,  fur  it  was  a  bold  one;  but  I  must  not  praise  him  too 
much,  01  he  may  lose  his  next  election.” 

I  9.  “It  appears  that  tobacco  is  considered  very  properly  as 
an  article  of  fashion.  At  a  store,  close  to  the  hotel,  the  hoard 
outside  informs  you  that  among  fashionable  requisites  to  he 
found  there,  are  gentleman’s  shirts,  collars,  gloves,  silk  hand- 
kerrhiefs,  nnd  the  best  chewing  tobacco.  But  not  only  at 
Wa.<»hington,  hut  at  other  laige  towns,  I  have  seen  at  silk-mer- 
I  cers  and  hosiers  this  notice  stuck  up  in  the  window:  *J)ulcis- 
$imu8  chewing  tobacco.’  So  prevalent  is  the  habit  of  chew¬ 
ing,  nnd  so  little,  from  long  custom,  do  the  ladies  care  about  it, 
that  1  hare  been  told  that  many  young  Indies  in  the  south  ear- 
ry,  in  their  working-boxes,  &c.  pig-tail,  nicely  ornamented 
with  gold  and  colored  papers:  and  when  their  swains  are  at 
fault,  administer  to  their  wants,  thus  meriting  their  affections 
by  such  endearing  solicitude.” 

10.  “I  took  cold,  and  was  laid  np  with  a  fever.  I  mention 
this,  not  as  any  thing  interesting  to  the  reader,  but  merely  to 
show  what  you  may  expect  when  you  travel  in  these  countries, 
I  had  been  in  bed  three  day's,  when  my  landlady  came  into  the 
room.  ‘Well,  captain,  how  do  you  find  yourselfby  this  time?’ 
‘Oh,  I  am  a  little  better,  thank  you,’  replied  I.  ‘Well,  I  am 
glad  of  it,  because  I  want  to  whitewash  your  room;  for  if  the 
colored  man  stops  to  do  it  to-morrow,  he’ll  be  f.nr  charging  us 
another  quarter  of  a  dollar.’  ‘But  1  am  not  able  to  leave  my 
room.’  ‘Well,  then,  I’ll  speak  to  him;  I  dare  say  ho  wont 
mind  youi  being  inb(:d  while  he  whitewashes.’  ” 

li  “I  had  two  good  specimens  of  democracy  during  my 
stay  in  this  city.  I  sent  for  a  tailor  to  take  my  measure  for  a 
coat,  and  he  returned  for  answer,  that  such  a  proceeding  w  as 
not  republican,  nnd  that  1  must  go  to  him.** 

12.  *‘I  was  requested  by  a  lady  to  escort  her  to  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  reception-room, 
conceive  my  astonishment  at  beholding  a  square  piano-forto 
with  four  limbi.  However,  that  the  ladies  who  visited  their 
daughters,  might  feel  in  its  true  force  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  and  her  c»>re  to  prescive  in 
their  utmost  purity  the  ideas  of  the  young  ladies  under  her 
charge,  she  had  dressed  all  these  four  limbs  in  modest  liulo 
trousers,  with  frills  at  the  bottom!” 
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13.  44  Amcrca,  and  iu  tuppo*e«l  freedom,  it,  to  the  Brlitth  j 
■oldiert,  an  Utopia  in  ererx  teoM  of  the  word.  They  revel 
in  the  idea;  (hey  teek  it,  and  it  it  not  to  be  found.  The  grent- 
e»:  deteriion  from  the  English  regiments  is  among  the  musi¬ 
cians  composing  the  bands.  There  are  so  many  theatres  in 
America,  and  so  few  musicians,  except  colored  people,  that 
instrumental  performers  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand. 
People  are  sent  over  to  Canada,  and  the  other  British  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  persuade  these  poor  fellows  to  desert,  promising  them 
very  large  salaries,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  being  a  gentleman  in  America  and  a  slave  in  English 
service.  The  temptation  is  too  strong;  they  desert;  and  when 
they  arrive,  they  soon  learn  the  value  of  the  promises  made 
to  them,  and  find  how  cruelly  they  have  been  deceived.’* 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  quoting  these 
specimens  as  the  most  amusing  portions  of  the  w'ork. 
On  the  contrary,  we  deem  the  diarisUs  comments  on 
our  political  and  business  institutions  to  be  more  ridi* 
culously  absurd  than  his  witticisms.  He  assumes  an 
air  of  research,  and  discourses  so  knowingly  of  the 
great  questions  of  church  and  state ;  prophecies  the 
inevitable  overthrow  of  our  democratic  system,  and 
introduces  so  felicitously  on  all  possible  occasions 
strictures  on  the  national  ‘drinks,’  that  we  are  half  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  honesty  in  compiling  these  volumes  of 
balderdash. 

In  remarking  upon  the  American  Marine,  the  diarist 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  fairness  oi  his  quoted  data. 
His  statistics  are  drawm  from  correct  sources,  and  we 
find  them  able  to  bear  the  test  of  reference  to  facts. 
How  he  stumbled  upon  them  is  matter  for  some  sur¬ 
prise,  when  we  take  into  consideration  his  studied 
avoidance  of  truth  in  most  of  the  other  instances  where 
truth  might  have  answered  his  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
in  his  character  of  political  economist,  that  we  learn 
how  profound  the  writer  may  appear  at  times.  The 
subjoined  extract  is  in  point.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
dttrtast  of  manufactures  in  the  states  comprising  our 
northern  and  eastern  divisions : 

“The  southern  are  very  anxious  to  remain  at  pence  with 
Englnnd,  that  their  pteduce  may  find  a  market;  while  the 
northern,  on  the  contrary,  would  readily  consent  to  a  war, 
that  they  might  shut  out  the  English  manufactures,  and  have 
the  supply  eiitirecly  in  their  own  hands.” 

Such  logic  may  find  advocates  with  some  few  of  the 
more  hot-headed  politicians  of  the  Atlantic  states  of 
the  south,  but  with  no  others.  There  is  not  a  business 
man  in  the  country  who  will  not  admit  that,  so  far 
from  being  the  gainers  by  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  northern  states  would  be  great  sufferers  thereby. 
The  inevitable  results  of  such  a  contest  would  be  to 
paralyse  for  years  the  commerce  of  the  country,  crip- 
Ming  our  maratime  operations,  and  consequently  crowd- 
ng  our  sea-ports  with  useless  vessels  and  starving 

amen.  He  has  elsewhere  instanced  the  exuberant 

y  manifested  by  the  people  of  New  York  when  the 

telligence  reached  that  city  of  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent.  And  yet  he  contends  that  before  thirty  years 
have  elapsed,  these  same  individuals  would  be  found 
willing  to  entail  upon  the  country  the  dangers  and  em¬ 
barrassments  consequent  on  a  war  with  the  greatest 
naval  power  of  the  world !  And  for  what  ?  That  the 


manufacturing  states  of  the  Union  may  secure  (what 
to  a  very  great  extent  they  enjoy  already)  the  monopo¬ 
ly  of  the  southern  and  western  trade!  Wo  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  Mrs.  Trollope  advancing  such  profound  views, 
but  in  an  officer  of  the  English  navy,  who  takes  upon 
himself  to  discuss  national  politics,  the  affair  reflects 
but  little  credit  on  his  appreciation  of  the  measures 
concerning  w'hich  he  prates. 

In  his  fond  desire  to  inform  us  that  he  judges  every 
thing  by  a  parallel  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
he  has  seen  fit  to  traduce  a  harmless  sect  of  individu¬ 
als  known  as  Shakers.  He  gives  them  no  credit  for  hon¬ 
esty  while  he  derives  from  an  analysis  of  human  nature 
the  belief  that  their  continence  is  a  flimsy  veil  conceal¬ 
ing  much  licentiousness.  So  also  in  other  respects, 
human  nature  is  to  him  what  Fate  is  to  the  Oriental. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Capt.  Marryat  that  his  experience 
of  mankind  has  shadowed  forth  nothing  ennobling,  no 
trails  beyond  sensualism,  no  virtues  in  the  humble  en- 
thusiast,who  aims  only  to  be  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 
while  he  enjoys  the  privilege  of  worshipping  the  Deity 
as  he  thinks  most  becomingly.  In  what  school  our 
author  has  been  disciplined,that  all  his  conclusions  are 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  we  take  not  upon  our¬ 
self  to  say.  It  must  have  been  a  school  of  very  ques¬ 
tionable  morality,  for  certainly  the  philosophy  it  incul¬ 
cates  is  not  that  which  we,  sooth  to  say,  believe  will 
elevate  man  in  the  scale  of  virtue. 

In  parting  with  the  author  of  a  “  Diary  in  America, 
with  remarks  on  its  Institutions,”  we  request  that 
whatever  we  may  have  written  in  harshness,  may  be 
confined  strictly  to  his  own  case.  Our  regard  for  the 
English  character  is  genuine,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
the  silly  diatribes  of  the  author  of  ‘Snarleyow’  will  be 
regarded  with  deserved  contempt  by  the  mass  of  the 
English  nation.  The  class  for  whose  perusal  his  book 
is  especially  designed  may  make  his  vulgarisms  sub¬ 
ject  for  tavern  jests  and  cockney  puns,  but  that  the 
work  or  its  author  will  ever  engage  the  attention,  for  a 
moment,  of  a  decent  Englishman,  we  do  not  conceive 
possible.  That  the  harmonious  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  highminded  men  of  both  nations  could  be 
disturbed  by  a  production  of  this  kind  cannot  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment.  Based  upon  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  mutual  w'orth  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  entertaining  each  other’s  friendships,  the 
two  countries  will  never  be  drawn  into  collision  by  the 
weakly  directed  efforts  of  the  writer  of  the  Dia¬ 
ry.  * 

He  has,.we  see,  in  preparation  a  continuation  of  the 
work.  What  it  will  embrace  is  beyond  our  concep¬ 
tion,  for  the  two  volumes  now  published  are  so  miser¬ 
ably  slender  in  materials  and  ridiculous  in  execution, 
that  to  compile  two  others  will  drive  the  author,  we 
fear,  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  copying  into  them 
the  advertisements  of  Brand reth  and  Goelicke.  He 
has  pilfered  from  the  miscellaneous  departments  of  the 
'  American  journals  all  that  would  admit  of  repoblica- 
I  tion.  To  swell  out  the  series  he  stands  a  sorry  chance 
I  unless  acting  on  our  fears  he  resort  to  the  advertising 
I  columns. 
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Walker  on  Intermarriages. — J.  k,  IT.  O.  Jjangley. 

New  York. 

This  is  truly  Rsinjrnlar  w’ork  and  professes  on  the  li- 
lle  page  to  set  forth  the  mode  in  which,  and  causes 
why,  beauty,  health,  and  intellect  result  from  some 
unions,  and  deformity, disease, and  insanity  fromotIuTs. 

In  tliis  enlightened  age  the  value  of  a  book  will  he 
in  proportion  to  its  usefulness — and  tho  latter  will  be 
in  the  direct  mtio  of  the  soundness  of  its  facts  and 
conclusions.  In  w'orks  of  Physiology,  imagination 
should  never  be  permitted  to  range  beyond  the  hounda* 
ries  of  philosophic  truth:  if  she  proceeds  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  she  IS  lost  and  clouded  in  her  own  misty  specula¬ 
tions. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Walker  assumes  as  a 
philosophical  fact  that  which  has  never  yet  been  ad¬ 
mitted  or  proved,  and  as  his  premises  are  unstable  his 
conclusions  are  false.  We  cannot  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  the  work — it  w’ould  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  our  readers  and  perhaps  scarcely  profitable  to  the  re¬ 
maining  portion. 

We  admit  that  much  research  is  displayed  in  its  pa- 
— that  it  bears  evident  marks  of  an  enquiring  mind 
anxious  in  its  search  after  truth — that  many  of  thefaets 
detailed  are  of  the  most  interesting  character : — it  is  to 
his  inferences  drawn  from  them  to  which  we  object. — 
Wherever  the  bold  enquirer  into  the  laws  of  material 
existence  directs  his  eager  flight — whether  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  animal  matter — its  attractions  and  repulsions 
—or  taking  leave  of  sublunary  existence  explores  the 
wonders  of  tho  planetary  system  in  their  diurnal  or  year¬ 
ly  revolutions, — a  well  defined  mark  ispresente*!  to  him 
between  the  wide  field  over  which  he  is  permitted  to 
gaze  and  the  elements  of  which  he  can  analyze  and 
combine— and  those  mysterious  operations  of  which  he 
must  bo  convinced  as  to  its  existimee — hut  of  which  it 
bas  not  pleased  the  great  architect  to  reveal  to  him  the 
causes  in  this  probationary  stage  of  his  being. 

Beyond  this  well  defined  mark  we  think  Mr.  Walker 
has  endeavored  to  penetrate  and  has  hecome  lost  in 
mazes  of  a  fertile  but  speculative  genius.  We  consider 
the  American  introduction  more  valuable  than  the  vol¬ 
ume  which  it  introduces:  it  is  well  written— conveying 
just  sentiments— ridicules  the  false  delicacy  of  the  times 
and  concludes  its  well  digested  thoughts  by  a  doclara- 
tion  in  which  we  fully  coincide  that  “  to  tho  pure  all 
things  are  pure.”  **  lloni  soit  qui  mal  *y  pnise.” 


The  writings  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  the 

Federal  Constitution.  One  vol.  pp.  728.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  James  Monroe,  &  Co. 

The  writings  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  must  necessarily 
embrace  facts  of  momentous  interest — second  only  iu 
their  importance  to  the  Constitution,  which  they  serve 
to  illumine  and  make  plain. 

In  preparing  them  for  the  press,  the  eompiler  omit¬ 
ted  a  number  of  decisions,  wherein  the  principle  estab¬ 
lished  in  them  has  since  been  superceded  by  positive 
provision  ;  those,  also,  in  which  the  decision  was  giv¬ 
en  without  the  reasons  producing  it ;  in  short,  those 
cases  relating  to  national  law  generally',  without  con¬ 
flicting  with  the  ciaims  of  the  constitution.  The  ca¬ 
ses,  therefore,  aflTorded  in  the  volume  are  such  as  re¬ 
late  to  constitutional  points.  They  number  in  all 
forty,  and  embody  the  explanation  of  more  than  three 
hundred  principles  of  constitutional  law,  before  left 
open  to  wide  implied  construction.  The  publication  of 
these  in  form  for  convenient  reference,  is  to  furnish  for 
the  general  reader,  as  well  as  tho  lawyer,  a  book  of 
commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  priceless  value  and, 
to  secure  w  hich  ought  to  be  held  the  duty  of  every  cit¬ 
izen.  The  interests  involved  in  most  of  the  decis¬ 
ions  are  national,  and  weigh  alike  on  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  Stales.  The  cases — Hepburn  and  Dun- 
das  r.  Ellzey — The  Bank  of  the  United  States  r.  De- 
veaux  et  al. — Sturges  v.  Crowninshicld — Johnson  & 
Graham’s  Lessee  r.  M’Intosh — Worcesterr.  The  State 
of  Georgia — Tlie  Bank  of  (yolumhia  v.  Okely — Hous¬ 
ton  t’.  Moore — Anderson  r.  Dunn — Martin  t*.  Molt— 
Ogden  V.  Saunders,  and  Mason  r.  Hall,  contain  in  their 
application  principles  that  should  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  every  citizen.  The  remaining  cases  distributed 
through  the  volume  arc,  so  to  speak,  more  national  than 
individual.  Their  importance,  moreover,  ought  to  make 
them  tho  study  of  all. 

The  w’ork  is  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  clear,  well 
margined,  and  neatly  bound :  the  muslin  binding  is  a 
poor  apology  for  the  more  substantial  calf,  however. 


The  Thugs  or  Piiaxsioars  of  India.  By  Captain 
W.  H.  Sleeman.  Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart. 

The  narrative  of  Capt.  Sleeman,  goes  to  prove  that 
for  more  than  two  centuries  there  has  existed  in  India 
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an  association  of  plunderers  and  assassins,  whose  ope- ! 
rations  have  desolated  a  large  portion  of  the  Hritish 
Kinpire  in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  territories  of  the  inde- 1 
pendent  princes  of  southern  India.  Their  conjoint  j 
title  explains  in  brief  their  object  and  operations.  The 
term  Thug  signifies  deceiver,  and  Phansigar  is  the 
Hindustani  word  for  atriinglcr,  their  design  btdng  to 
first  strangle  the  victim  with  a  view  to  the  plunder  of  ■ 
Iris  person. 

That  such  a  confederacy  did  exist  until  within  a  few 
years  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  strenglli  of; 
lesliinony  olfered,  and  that  it  is  not  altogether  sup|>ress-  j 


pleasure.  For  our  own  part,  we  closed  the  volumes 
with  regret  that  its  finale  was  so  sad,  yet  to  have 
made  the  work  conclude  otherw  ise  would  have  been  to 
leave  the  idea  imperfect,  although  still  sublime. 

Wo  class  ‘Undino’  as  superior  even  to  *  Phantas- 
mion,’  which  is  the  highest  praise  we  can  award. 

'PnE  Advf.nti’rks  ok  IIakiiy  Franco.  .2  Tnlt  of  the 
Great  Panic,  In ‘2  vols.fivo.  NewA'ork:  F.  Saun¬ 
ders,  357,  llroadway.  I831h 
S\i)NKY  ('mkto.n  ;  or,  VinssiTUOKs  in  both  Hemis- 


ed  may  w  ell  be  feared.  The  details  as  given  in  the  vo-  j 
lunies,  over  the  contents  of  which  we  have  cursorily  | 
glanced,  are  descriptive  of  a  stale  of  human  degrada-  | 
lion  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  barbarism;  yet  when 
we  see  w  hat  atrocities  have  been  committed  within 
the  pale  of  civilization,  we  may  not  refuse,  even  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  creditable  evidence,  to  credit  that 
in  lands  where  the  only  governing  law'  is  the  unculti¬ 
vated  will,  the  operations  of  crime  should  attain  a 
w  ide-spread  and  remorseless  ascendancy. 

We  design  making  these  volumes  the  basis  for  an 
extended  review  next  month,  when  such  an  analysis 
w  ill  bo  presented  to  our  readers  as  w  ill  enable  them  to 
comprehend  fully  the  power,  plans,  and  destructive 
operations  of  the  plunderers. 

Undine  :  A  Miniature  Romance:  From  llie  fJerman  of 

Baron  De  La  Motte  Foucpie,  (Colman’s  Library  of 

Romance.) 

Beautiful — deeply,  poetically  beautiful,  this  work 
for  sublimity  of  precept  and  splendor  of  language  is 
without  its  equal  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  in¬ 
vades  the  empire  of  fancy  in  a  guise  so  seductive  that 
we  reverently  ofl'er  up  whatever  prejudices  wo  may 
have  entertained  of  the  class  of  w’orks  to  which  Un¬ 
dine  belongs,  and  in  doing  so  recognize  the  right  of 
genius  to  take  any  shape  it  wills  so  that  our  rew  ard  be 
the  pleasure  of  reading  its  sublime  creations.  A  mo¬ 
ral — lovely  as  the  life  of  *•  Undine”  is  pictured  forth 
in  the  volume,  and  we  do  not  pause  to  en({uiro  whe-  j 


1‘HKkes.  ,1  Tnie  of  the  nineteenth  century,  InCvols. 
8vo.  New' York:  llarptT  &  Brothers. 

('iiAKLEs  Vincent;  or,  the  'Pwo  (Ti.erks.  ,i  Tak  of 
Commercial  Life,  In  *2  vols. 8vo.  New' York:  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers. 

We  group  these  several  volumes  together  as  a  cap¬ 
tion  to  w  hat  we  may  have  to  say  in  reference  to  them; 
not  because  they  can  claim  a  common  paternity,  but 
because  of  a  striking  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
each  other  in  the  general,  however  w  idcly  they  may 
difler  in  the  detail.  There  is  a  thread  of  stupidity 
running  tlirough  their  pages,  not  only  binding  together 
the  ditferent  parts  of  f  ach  individual  book,  but  tying 
the  w  hole  in  a  kind  of  family  bundle,  and  connecting 
them  as  one  group,  in  the  reader's  mind,  if  any  reader 
has  been  so  “  iiiisfortunatc  ”  as  to  wade  through  the 
three.  When  such  books  are  written,  and  printed,  and 
sold,  w’c  are  compelled  to  form  a  very  high  or  a  very 
low  estimate  of  the  patronizing  public.  What  can 
induce  the  authorling  to  w  rite  1  The  reputed  father 
of  one  of  these  ])reciou3  norch  (save  the  mark !)  is 
said  to  be  a  Nourishing  merchant  in  the  goodly  city  of 
Gotham.  He  had  better  stick  to  his  Ledger;  book¬ 
keeping  and  book-making  are  widely  different  affairs, 
and  a  man  may  bo  an  adept  in  the  one,  w  ho  will  prove 
himself  something  worse  than  a  novice  in  the  other-— 

“  Aspiring  to  be  GikI.-*,  the  angeU  fell, 

*  Ajipiring  lo  be  uulhoi'd,  ikilts  rebel;’* 

but  the  novel-reading  public  is  either  too  good  or  too 
bad  to  punisli  the  presumption.  Is  it  benevolence  or 


ther  it  bo  strictly  allegorical  while  recognizing  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  design.  The  character  of ‘Undine’  is  a 
vividly  drawn  portrait  of  the  afl'ections.  Her  tnisting 
abandonment,  her  fond  reliance,  the  exhibition  of  a  spi¬ 
rit  that  droops  but  changes  not  under  neglect,  the  con¬ 
stancy  that  seeks  to  regain  its  gentle  influence  over  an 
alienated  mind,  and  failing  strives  to  avert  misfortune 
from  the  guilty  loved,  the  love  that  mourns  over  its 
power  to  redress  its  own  wrongs,  and  inflicts  the  pre- 
Drdered  punishment  through  the  medium  of  a  kiss, — 
these  are  woman’s  attributes  and  acts,  and  these  are  \ 
glowingly  described  on  every  page  of  ‘  Undine.’  I 
The  lesson  herein  inculcated  is  truths  and  we  pause  i 
not  to  enquire  whether  sin*  present  herself  in  the  trap- 1 
pings  of  fiction  or  w  earing  the  severe  frown  of  histo-  j 
ry.  It  is  enough  that  we  are  interested  to  the  end  of 
our  instruction,  and  cerUiinly  there  is  no  mind  so  dead 
to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  to  read  the  conception 
of  Fouque  without  receiving  instruction  equally  with 


folly  that  patronizes  the  Harry  Francos,  the  (Hinrles 
Vincents,  and  thr?  Sidney  Cliftons  of  the  age  1  W'o 
apprehend  that  somebody,  besides  the  reviewer,  must 
read  them,  else  why  should  the  geniuses  who  give 
them  being  persist  in  their  multiplication!  ^*110  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  press  are  ordinarily  good-natured,  and 
knowing  what  it  is 

“  To  «cribblu  for  glory  and  print  for  trust,” 
they  very  good  naturedly  give  the  young  author  a  puff 
in  anticipation,  and  modestly  hint  that  the  fortlicoming 
fiction  owes  its  paternity  to  some  well-known  “  CV 
knnwn'^  who  for  very  special  reasons  desires  to  remain 
incog.  How  was  Charles  V’incent  heralded  in  this 
way  !  We  are  not  apt  to  be  carried  away  w  ith  enthu¬ 
siasm  upon  any  subject,  least  of  all  upon  tlie  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new'  novel ;  but  the  trumpeters  of  the  New 
York  press  trumpeted  in  this  instance  so  heroically, 
blast  upon  blast,  each  one  louder  and  louder  than  its 
immeiliate  predecessor,  that  we  were  compelled  to  be- 
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llcTe  thst  toni^  sufficient  cause  must  exist  for  such  a 
hurricane  of  complimentary  phrases  as  were  swept 
abroad  throon^h  the  agency  of  the  Gotham  editors.  Dis¬ 
appointments  nerer  come  single.  Charles  Vincent 
fell  short  of  our  expectations.  Sidney  Clifton  proved 
himself  an  essential  bore«  and  Harry  Franco  distanced 
his  competitors  by  all  odds  in  the  race  of  stupidity. 
We  can  honestly  apply  to  these  volumes  the  three  de¬ 
grees  of  comparison,  and  though  the  amiable  Sidney 
and  the  contemplative  Charles  may  cast  lots  for  the 
“  bad  ”  and  the  “  worse,”  the  modest  and  virtuous 
Harry  may  appropriate  to  himself  the  “worst,”  with¬ 
out  any  apprehension  of  a  conipetitor.  The  dulness 
of  the  two  former  is  occasionally  relieved  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  worth  relating,  or  a  song  worth  singing,  while 
the  long,  dreary  mediocrity  of  the  latter  is  unmitigated 
except  by  its  profligate  vulgarity. 

We  have  a  conscience,  and  it  can  not  be  expected 
therefore  that  we  shall  quote  very  liberally  from  the 
adventures  of  Harry  Franco,  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  work.  As  illustra¬ 
tive  of  our  meaning,  however,  we  will  give  an  extract, 
trusting  for  our  forgiveness  to  the  good  nature  of  the 
reader  and  the  effect  of  our  solemn  promise  not  to  sin 
again: 

**  *Come,  Colonel/  said  tho  gentleman,  slapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  ‘what’ll  you  take?’ 

‘Nothing,  1  thank  you/  1  replied,  'I  havo  taken  enough  al« 
ready.’ 

‘What!  don’t  you  liquomte?’ 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  did  not  exactly  undcivtand  him. 

‘Don’t  drink,  he\f’ 

‘Sometimes,’  1  answered. 

‘What!  temperance  man?  Signed  a  pledge?’ 

‘Ni»,  1  havo  not  signed  a  pledge  not  todruik.’ 

‘'J’hen  you  shall  take  a  horn,  so  come  along.’ 

And  so  saying,  ho  dragged  rao  up  to  the  bar.  ‘Now 
what’ll  you  t  ko?  julep,  sling,  cocktail,  or  sherry  cobbler?’ 

‘.\ny  thing  you  choose,’  I  replied,  fur  1  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  what  the  drinks  were  composed  of  which  he  enu¬ 
merated. 

‘Then  give  us  a  couple  of  cocktails,  bar-keeper,’  said  the 
gentleman,  ‘and  let  us  have  them  as  quick  as  you  damn  please, 
fur  1  am  as  thirsty  as  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  which  old 
Judub  I’addock  travelled  over.’  ” 

There  are  many  such  interesting  and  chaste  passa¬ 
ges  in  the  life  of  Harry  Franco,  which  can  be  studied 
at  leisure,  by  those  who  are  partial  to  such  investiga¬ 
tions.  We  have  presented  a  “  specimen  brick,”  which 
is  the  twin  brother,  if  we  may  he  pardoned  the  latitude 
of  expression,  of  every  one  left  behind.  Still,  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  whole,  the  whole  should  be  seen, 
in  its  connection,  from  which  and  every  other  calamity 
we  devoutly  pray  for  deliverance.  So  much  for  Harry 
F  ranco. 

Charles  Vincent  may  do  better  when  the  beard  of 
his  authorship  is  grown — but  we  hope  he  will  not  try. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  good  merchant  than  an  indifferent 
author.  Writing  books  may  furnish  employment  for 
paper-makers,  printers,  and  publishers — but  bacon  and 
flour  will  do  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  than  such 
lit«'rary  labors  as  are  developed  in  Uiis  trio  of  novels, 
can  do  for  tho  mind.  Reading  a  stupid  book,  espe¬ 


cially  if  it  be  done  with  a  relish,  is  undoubtedly  a 
shame,  but  to  write  one  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  thrusting  it  under  the  spectacles  of  the  public  is  a 
sin  that  should  be  punished  by  the  judges.  We  hope 
Chailos  Vincent  will  think  of  these  things — but  as  for 
Harry  Franco,  we  apprehend  he  is  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  good  advice,  as  he  is  of  common  sense  or  of 
good  manners. 

Mr.  Sidney  Clifton  makes  some  pretensions  to  poe¬ 
try,  and  his  narrative  is  somewhat  plentifully  spiced 
with  attempts  at  versification.  Some  of  these  are  dull, 
and  some  are  racy,  but  Mr.  Sidney  Clifton  is  not  a 
great  poet.  We  think  he  has  too  much  sense  to  sup¬ 
pose  himself  one.  If  our  conjecture  upon  this  point 
be  right,  how  fervently  might  we  ejaculate,  W'ould  he 
had  never  thought  himself  a  novelist!  Bat  this  cn 
passant.  We  will  not  affirm  that  the  work  is  entirely 
destitute  of  merit,  but  what  it  has,  is  of  rather  a  neora- 

O 

tive  than  positive  character.  Passages  do  indeed  oc¬ 
casionally  occur  which  evidence  considerable  power 
on  the  part  of  the  author  as  an  essayist,  or  as  a  getter 
up  of  fwvelktU%  for  a  ladies'  monthly  or  a  taw¬ 
dry  annual.  He  will  pardon  our  suggestion  that  he 
has  mistaken  his  vocation.  With  all  his  cleverness, 
we  apprehend  that  a  good  moral  is  a  thing  that  he  can 
never  be  convicted  of  producing.  Why  should  he 
try  1  Immortality  is  cheap  over  the  mountains,  and 
our  eastern  critics  generally  are  ready  to  deal  it  out  by 
measure,  “so  much  for  so  much,”  to  all  applicants 
who  are  willing  to  recognize  their  authority  in  the 
matter. 

Let  no  one  accuse  us  of  ill-nature,  of  sectional  feel¬ 
ing,  or  of  personal  ill-will  in  these  remarks.  Ill-nature 
in  dog-days! — why  w’e  eschew  it  with  as  much  since¬ 
rity  as  a  Musselman  does  swine’s  flesh,  or  a  vain  wo- 
man  indifference.  When  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  in  the  shade,  we  are  particularly 
scrupulous  to  keep  cool  the  inner  man.  W’e  never  in¬ 
dulge  in  ill-nature.  And  as  for  sectional  feeling — we 
have  none  of  it,  at  least  none  in  the  ordinary  accepta¬ 
tion  of  tho  term.  The  particular  section  of  country 
to  which  we  feel  the  most  attachment  is  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  at  present  under  the  benign 
control  of  His  Excellency  Martin  Van  Buren,  late  of 
the  manor  of  Kinderhook.  We  feel  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  American  literature,  and  hail  with  joy  every 
truly  meritorious  literary  effort,  whether  it  originate 
east  or  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  America 
will  yet  build  up  a  literature  of  her  own.  We  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  of  this,  but  if  we  would  give  to  the  tree  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthful  growth,  the  pruning  knife  must  be 
used  occasionally  to  lop  off  all  decaying  branches  and 
superabundant  twigs.  Among  the  trees  of  the  litera¬ 
ry  garden  the  judicious  critic  is  the  needful  arborist. 
If  he  occasionally  pulls  up  a  sapling  by  the  roots  and 
trim  others  with  an  unsparing  severity,  it  is  only  that 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  whole  may  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  nothing  be  suffered  to  remain  that  could 
injure  or  deform. 

We  shall  have  our  American  Walter  Scott  in  the 
process  of  time.  Many  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Cooper  is  the  man.  They  w’ere  egregiously  in  error. 
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Neither  is  it  Sydney  Clifton,  nor  yet  Charles  Vincent. 
As  for  Harry  Franco,  he  may  win  the  appellation  of 
the  “Great  Unliung”— though  if  he  does  Justice,  we 
opine  will  be  cheated  of  her  dues,  but  he  will  never 
be  dubbed  the  “  Great  Unknown.”  Kennedy  has  quit 
book-making,  and  became  a  manufacturer  of  Congres¬ 
sional  speeches,  and  chance  political  medleys — so  we 
may  look  for  no  more  works  from  him.  The  imagin¬ 
ative  Simms,  witli  all  his  faults  as  an  author,  has 
perhaps  done  more  for  the  fictitious  literature  of  our 
country  than  any  native  writer,  if  we  except  Cooper. 
Still  we  have  not  yet  a  finished  American  novel. 

Critical  leniency  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place, 
but  it  may  be  indulged  in  too  far.  Some  of  our  young 
writers,  we  fear,  have  been  spoiled  by  it,  and  have  sut- 
fered  themselves  to  sleep  upon  laurels  generously  gi¬ 
ven  rather  than  won,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  en¬ 
ergies,  and  concentrating  them  in  the  production  of 
works  that  may  defy  the  crumbling  touch  of  time,  and 
stand  as  a  monument  of  American  genius  long  after 
the  cenotaphs  of  our  statesmen  and  warriors  have  be¬ 
come  blended  with  the  common  earth.  Before  this  can 
be,  however,  criticism  must  be  faithful  to  her  trust. 
She  must  not  fear  to  censure  where  censure  is  deserv¬ 
ed.  Pride-bloated  mediocrity  and  confident  stupidity 
and  philosophizing  profligacy  must  each  in  its  turn,  or 
haply  all  together,  feel  the  sting  of  her  rebuke,  and 
shrink  abashed  before  her  reproving  eye.  Should  Ge¬ 
nius  occasionally  receive  a  thrust  from  her  avenging 
sword,  no  fear  but  it  will  speedily  recover  from  the 
attack.  Her  weapon  is  fatal  to  mediocrity  and  stupi¬ 
dity  alone. 


Statesmen  or  the  Times  or  George  111.  Second 

Series,  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  Philadelphia; 

Lea  &  Blanchard. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  Lord  Brougham 
on  the  question  of  his  fitness  to  judge  impartially  of 
the  men  of  his  times,  it  must  be  conceded  to  him  that 
he  is  rigidly  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
such  as  they  are.  He  handles  character  and  actions, 
motives  as  well,  with  blunt  scrutiny,  sparing  not  whore 
he  conceives  censure  to  be  due,  nor  extending  to  virtue 
more  than  the  approbation  it  deserves  in  the  sound 
maintenance  of  its  legitimate  position.  Hence,  wc 
rarely  discover  him  making  apologies  for  vice  or  be¬ 
coming  the  eulogist  of  its  opposites.  Holding  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  be  rewarded  best  in  the  contemplation  of  its  own 
well-doing  he  assumes  his  proper  duty:  that  of  its  annal¬ 
ist,  while  regarding  only  in  brief  its  collateral  results. 

As  an  instance  of  his  honesty  in  reprobating  disho¬ 
nor,  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  portraiture  of  George 
the  Fourth,  His  views,  as  there  expressed,  are  in  no¬ 
ble  contrast  with  the  miserable  attempt  of  Croly  to 
shield  the  memory  of  that  base  prince  and  unprincipled 
profligate  from  the  execration  of  after  ages.  He  spares 
him  not,  but  applies  his  severe  research  to  the  every 


the  series  of  iniquitous  conduct  which  brought  down 
on  him  during  his  life  time  the  contempt  of  the  British 
people.  The  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline  is 
handsomely  redeemed  from  the  charges  preferred  so 
falsely  against  her;  her  fame  vindicated,  and  the  cruel¬ 
ty  that  destroyed  her  witheringly  exposed .  The  thanks 
of  History  are  due  Lord  Brougham  for  his  agency  in 
this  matter. 

The  sweeping  severity  of  style  characterising  this 
author*8  description  of  the  statesmen  of  England  dis¬ 
appears  when  his  characters  are  derived  from  other 
countries.  His  remarks  arc  less  elaborate  and  the 
conclusions  less  studied.  He  interprets  motives  more 
liberally,  rating  political  honesty  as  a  thing  of  course; 
notfound  only  when  coupled  with  certain  conditions.  We 
find  this  to  bo  the  case  in  the  examination  of  his  lives 
of  Neckar,  Madame  do  Siael,  Carnot,  LaFayette,  Car¬ 
rol,  and  Washington.  He  speaks  of  these  in  a  strain 
of  simple,  easy  narrative,  refreshing  aBer  the  reader 
has  emerged  from  the  severity  of  his  less  fortunate,  or, 

I  to  speak  more  comprehensively,  less  deserving  sub¬ 
jects.  The  happiest  instance  of  this  change  of  tone  is 
found  in  his  sketch  of  Charles  Carrol,  the  Signer.  The 
virtues  of  that  pre-eminently  great  man  were  never  dis¬ 
played,  but  in  the  one  case  of  our  revolutionary  strug¬ 
gle,  in  times  of  political  conflict;  so  that  his  life  af¬ 
fords  few  cases  wherein  those  virtues  were  called  into 
extraordinary  operation.  It  is  in  their  very  simplicity 
that  we  read  his  true  worth,  and  it  is  pleasurable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  American  reader  to  find  that  his  ven¬ 
eration  for  the  memory  of  the  pure  patriot  of  America 
is  shared  in  by  a  man  so  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  men  as  the  author  of  these  sketches.  We  cannot 
forbear,  here,  giving  an  anecdote  which  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  elsewhere  seen.  It  is  so  characteristic 
of  our  conceptions  of  the  hero  of  it,  that  we  can  well 
believe  it  true.  On  second  thought,  however,  we  feel 
satisfied  that  we  cannot  better  please  our  readers  than 
by  inserting  the  entire  sketch  in  which  the  incident  al¬ 
luded  to  is  embodied.  Its  brevity  is  its  chief  fault. 

CHARLES  CARROL. 

W  t  do  a  thing  of  very  pernicioui  tendency  if  we  confine  the 
records  of  bistory  to  the  most  eminent  perionagea  who  bear  a 
part  in  the  events  which  it  commemorates.  There  are  often 
others  whose  sacrifices  are  much  greater,  whose  perils  are 
more  extreme,  and  whi>so  services  ore  nearly  as  valuable  as 
those  of  the  more  prominent  a4*.tors,  and  who  yet  have,  from 
chance  or  by  (be  modesty  of  a  retiring  and  unpretending  na¬ 
ture,  never  stood  forward  to  fill  the  foremost  places,  or  occupy 
the  larger  s|iaccs  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  To  forget  siKh 
men  is  as  inexpedient  for  the  public  service  as  it  is  unjust  Co¬ 
wards  the  individuals.  But  the  error  is  far  greater  of  those 
who,  in  recording  the  annals  of  revolution,  confine  their  ideas 
of  public  merit  to  the  feats  of  leaders  against  established  ty 
ranny,  or  the  triumphs  of  oiators  in  behalf  of  freedom.  Ma¬ 
ny  a  man  in  the  ranks  has  done  more  by  bis  zeal  azrd  bis  self- 
devotion  than  any  chief  to  break  the  chains  of  a  nation,  and 
among  such  men  Charles  Carrol,  the  last  survivor  of  the  pat¬ 
riarchs  of  the  American  revolution,  is  entitled  to  the  first 


motive  and  act  of  his  public,  with  no  little  of  his  pri- 


plaoe. 


His  family  was  settled  in  Maryland  ever  since  the  reign  of 


vale  life,  overthrowing  the  shallow  defence  set  up  for  James  IL,  and  had  during  that  period  been  oossefsed  of  the 

him  by  his  apologists,  and  revealing,  in  its  true  light,  j  same  ample  property,  the  largest  in  the  Union.  It  stoed 
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therefore,  et  the  beatl  of  the  erUtocreey  of  the  country;  wa» 
Mtormlly  in  elliaoce  with  the  government;  could  gain  nothing 
while  it  risked ^every  thing  hy  a  change  of  dynasty;  and  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  all  the  rules  and  the  prejudices  and  the  frail¬ 
ties  which  are  commonly  found  guiding  the  conduct  of  men  in 
a  crisis  of  aflairs,  Charles  Carrol  might  have  been  expected 
to  take  part  against  the  revolt,  certainly  never  to  join  in  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Such,  however,  was  not  this  patriotic  person.  He 
was  among  the  foremost  Ui  sign  the  celebrated  Declaration 
of  Independence.  All  who  did  so  were  believed  to  have 
devoted  themselves  and  their  families  to  the  furies.  As  he  set 
his  hand  to  the  instrument,  the  whisper  ran  round  tlie  hall  of 
congress,  .**  There  go  some  millions  of  property And  there 
being  many  of  the  same  name,  when  ho  heard  it  said,  **  No¬ 
body  will  know  what  Carrol  it  is,”  os  no  one  signed  more 
than  his  name,  and  one  at  his  elbow  addressing  him  remark¬ 
ed,  “YouMigei  clear— there  are  several  of  the  name— they 
will  never  know  which  to  take.”  “Not  so!”  he  replied,  and 
instantly  added  his  residence,  “  of  Carrolton.” 

Ho  was  not  only  a  man  of  firm  mind,  and  steadily-fixed 
principles ;  he  was  also  a  person  of  great  accomplishments 
and  excellent  abilities.  Educated  in  the  study  of  the  civil 
law  at  one  of  the  F lench  colleges,  he  had  resided  long  enough 
in  Europe  to  perfect  his  learning  in  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  knowledge.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  sided  w  ith  the 
people  against  the  mother  country,  and  was  soon  known  and 
esteemed  as  among  tbo  ablest  writers  of  tho  Independent 
party.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  soon  after  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  joined  with  Franklin  in  the  commission  of 
three  tent  to  olRain  the  concurrence  of  the  Canadians  in  the 
revolt.  He  was  a  member  of  Coiigre«s  for  the  fir^t  two  trying 
years,  when  that  body  w  as  only  fourteen  in  numl>er,  and  might  | 
rather  be  deemed  a  cabinet  council  (or  action  than  anything 
like  a  deliberative  senate.  He  then  belonged,  during  the  rest 
of  the  war,  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  Maryland, 
until  1788,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  United  States* 
senate,  and  continued  for  three  years  to  act  in  thatcapa  ity. 
The  rest  of  his  time,  until  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1804, 
was  passed  as  a  senator  of  Maryland.  In  all  these  capacities 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  judgment. 

It  is  usual  with  Americans  to  compare  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  to  the  Indian  summer — sweet  as  it  is  tranquil,  and 
partaking  neither  of  the  fierce  heats  of  the  earlier,  nor  the 
chilling  frosts  of  a  later  season.  II  is  days  were  both  crowned 
with  happiness,  and  lengthened  far  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  human  existence,  lie  lived  to  see  the  people  whom  he  had 
once  known  900,090  in  number  pass  12,000,000 ;  a  handful 
of  dependent  colonists  become  a  nation  of  freemen;  a  depen¬ 
dent  settlement  assume  its  place  among  the  first-rate  pow'crs 
of  tbo  world;  and  be  had  the  delight  of  feeling  that  to  this 
consummation  he  had  contributed  his  ample  share.  As  no 
one  had  run  so  largo  n  risk  by  joining  tho  revoh,  so  no  one 
had  adhered  to  tho  siandartl  of  fraedom  more  firmly,  in  all  its 
fortuoef,  whetlier  waving  in  triumph  or  over  disaster  and 
defeat.  He  never  had  despaired  of  the  commonwealth,  not 
ever  had  lent  his  ear  to  factious  councils;  never  had  shrunk 
from  any  sacrifice,  nor  ever  had  pre-^sed  himself  forw  ard  to  the 
exclusion  of  men  better  fitted  to  serve  the  common  cause. 
Thus  it  happened  to  him  that  no  man  was  more  universally 
respected  and  beloved;  none  had  fewer  enemies;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ample  share  in  which  the  gifts  of  fortune 
were  showered  upon  his  house,  no  one  grudged  its  pros- 
per.iy. 

It  would,  howrever,  he  a  very  erroneous  view  of  his  merits 
an  1  of  the  place  which  he  filled  in  the  eye  of  Ins  connt»y, 


which  should  represent  him  as  only  respected  for  bit  patriot* 
ism  and  his  virtues.  He  had  talents  and  acquirements  which 
enabled  him  effectually  to  help  the  cause  he  espoused.  lij^ 
knowIedge^Was  various  ;  and  his  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order. 
It  was,  like  his  character,  mild  and  pleasing;  like  his  deport¬ 
ment,  correct  and  faultless,  flowing  smoothly,  and  executing 
far  more  than  it  se»?med  to  aim  at,  every  one  was  charmed  by 
it,  and  many  were  persuaded.  His  taste  was  iieculiarly  chaste, 
for  he  was  a  scholar  of  extraordinary  accomplishments;  and 
few,  if  any,  of  iho  speakers  in  the  New  World  came  nearer  tlie 
model  of  the  more  refined  oratory  practised  in  the  parent 
state.  Nature  and  ease,  want  of  effort,  gentleness  united 
with  sufficient  strength,  are  noted  as  its  en\iubie  eharncteriH- 
tics  ,  and  as  it  thus  approached  the  tone  of  ('onversution,  so, 
long  after  he  ceased  to  appear  in  i  nblic,  his  private  societx  is 
represented  as  displaying  much  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and 
has  been  compared,  not  unhapfuly,  by  a  late  writer,  to  the 
words  of  Nestor,  w  hich  fell  like  vernal  snows  as  ho  spake  to 
tho  people.  In  commntimis,  whether  of  the  senate  or  the 
multitude,  such  a  speaker,  by  his  calmness  and  firmness  join¬ 
er!,  might  well  hope  to  have  tho  weight,  and  to  exert  the  con¬ 
trol  and  mediatory  authority  of  him,  pietate  gravii  et  meri- 
tiSi  who 

-■  ■  'regit  dictit  animos  et  pectora  mulcet. 

In  1825,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  half  century  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  the  day  was  kept 
over  the  whole  Union  as  a  grand  festival,  and  observed  with 
extraordinary  solemnity.  As  the  clock  struck  the  hour  when 
that  mighty  instrument  liud  been  signed,  another  bell  was 
lieard  to  toll:  it  was  the  passing  bell  of  John  .\dams,  one  of 
the  two  surviving  presidents  who  had  signed  the  Declaration. 
The  other  was  Jefferson  ;  and  it  w’as  soon  after  learned  that 
at  this  same  hour  he  too  had  expired  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  country. 

There  now  remained  only  Carrol  I o  survive  his  fellows; 
and  he  had  already  reached  extreme  ole  age;  hut  lie  lived  yet 
seven  years  longer,  and,  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  95,  the  venera¬ 
ble  patriarch  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 


Oxford  Theology— Louis  Sherman.  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Press,  New  York. 

The  above  work,  comprising  a  scries  of  writings 
from  the  most  eminent  divines  in  England,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  movement  towards  correcting  the 
errors  and  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  restoring  her  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  her  early  fathers. 

In  our  own  country  they  have  already  excited  much 
attention — and  in  some  cases,  bitterness  of  feeling; — 
it  is  under  the  belief  that  their  spirit  is  that  of  purity 
and  holiness  and  their  tendency  that  of  union  in  cliris- 
tian  feeling,  that  they  are  presented  in  a  cheap  form,  to 
our  citizens.  They  are  free  from  egotism  and  manifest 
a  strait  forward  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  cause  in  w’hich  they  are  embarked.— 
Their  most  prominent  characteristics  are  deep  learning 
and  unostentatious  piety.  To  the  subscription  list  in 
New  York  we  understand  are  appended  the  names  of 
the  most  distinguished  clergymen  in  our  country.  “The 
Tracts  for  the  times,”  the  first  series  are  already  pub¬ 
lished, edited  by  tlufus  Daw’es,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose 
literary  attainments  and  high  moral  character  eminent¬ 
ly  qualify  him  for  the  task.  We  heartily  commend  them 
to  Christians  of  all  denominations. 
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Fanxy,  with  other  Poems.  New  York;  Harper  & 

Brothers. 

Let  tho  critics  say  what  they  will  of  the  principal 
poem  of  this  collection,  the  reading  public  long  since 
pronounced  approvingly  upon  its  merits,  and,  almost 
unanimously  extended  its  favoritism  to  the  sprightly 
“  Fanny.”  For  several  years  it  was  hardly  safe  for 
a  man  with  any  literary  pretensions  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  never  read  it,  and  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  multitudes  are  found  at  the  present  day,  who 
ecstacise  over  the  very  mention  of  its  name,  though 
they  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  W’ith  any 
thing  appertaining  to  it,  except  a  few  mangled  frag¬ 
ments  floating  through  the  newspaper  press.  The 
name  of  Kalleck  has  long  since  been  acknowledged 
by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  those 

“  That  wore  not  born  to  die/’ 

and  the  hint  that  the  decision  partakes  more  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  a  blind  partiality  than  of  a  critical  judgment, 
would  be  pronounced  heresy  of  the  rankest  kind.  Yet 
his  admirers  might  search  in  vain  through  this  thin 
volume  for  any  thing  that  could  justly  entitle  him  to 
the  enviable  reputation  as  a  poet  which  he  enjoys. 
The  truth  is,  the  great  popularity  of  Fanny  is  indebted 
more  to  the  lavish  encomiums  of  the  New  York  press 
than  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  a  local  satire,  abound¬ 
ing  in  quiet  hits  which  can  be  properly  appreciated  by 
few  except  the  Gothamites,  and  containing  little  to  in¬ 
terest  the  general  reader,  if  we  except  a  few  exquisite 
passages,  that  can  be  better  understood  without  than 
with  the  connection  in  which  they  appear.  Fanny  is 
a  miscellaneous  poem,  an  easy,  rambling,  sparkling, 
Don  Juanish  affair,  without  the  libertinism  of  Byron’s 
questionable  epic,  and  also  without  its  interest  as  a 
descriptive  or  narrative  poem.  Some  detacTied  passa¬ 
ges  of  it  may  find  their  way  to  posterity,  but  the  po¬ 
em  as  a  whole  cannot  be  expected  to  outlive  the  pre¬ 
sent  age. 

Some  of  the  poetical  epistles  in  this  volume  are  ex¬ 
cellent  performances  of  the  kind.  The  “  Petition  to 
the  Recorder”  for  instance,  furnishes  one  of  the  happi¬ 
est  specimen’s  of  Halleck’s  peculiar  humor.  We  have 
here  the  keen  edge  of  satire,  sportively  applied,  yet 
cutting  to  the  quick,  while  it  is  evident  the  good  na- 
tured  author  would  as  soon  laugh  with  his  subject  as 
at  him,  and  that,  so  he  had  his  laugh,  caring  but  little 
which. 

Altogether,  the  volume  is  very  racy  and  entertaining, 
and  though  it  does  not  contain  Mr.  Halleck’s  best  pro¬ 
ductions,  it  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  his  genius 


to  induce  regret  that  one  who  writes  so  well  docs  not 
write  more. 


Periodicals.  Three  new  periodicals  have  recently 
been  sent  forth  as  candidates  for  public  favor,  intheci- 
!  ty  of  New  York.  Colman’s  Monthly  Miscellany 
; —Saunders’  Monthly  Chronicle,  and  Hunt’s  Mer- 
'  chants’  Magazine.  Tho  two  former  are  filled  with 
essays  and  tales  :  the  latter  is  more  exclusively  mcr- 
I  cantile  in  its  character.  It  embraces  every  topic  con- 
I  nectcti  with  commerce — the  numbers  are  enriched  with 
!  papers,  essays,  lectures,  &c.,  by  most  able  commercial 
;  lawyers  in  New  York,  on  mr*rcantile  law— statistical 
I  tables — navigation — commercial  regulations  and  trea¬ 
ties— statistics  of  trade  and  manufactures— mercantile 
miscellanies.  The  Magazine  must  be  an  invaluable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  Merchant’s  counting-house— where  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  generally  be  found. 

Among  the  new’  Periodicals  we  would  not  willingly  foD» 
get  the  “New  York  Journal  or  Medicine  &  Sur¬ 
gery”— By  George  Adlar,  Broadway,  New^  York. 
Pittsburgh,  Johnson  &  Stockton. 

The  first  number  contains  244  pages  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  scientific  medical  and  surgical  detail :  bib- 
lisgraphic  notices,  &c.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  York  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  its  pages.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  med¬ 
ical  men— and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
information  received,  that  its  circulation  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  just  merits.  Published  quarterly. 

WORKS  IN  PRESS. 

Morton  Hope.  A  Novel,— By  the  Harpers,  N.  York. 
Murray’s  Travels  in  the  United  States,— By  tho 
Harpers. 

Miriam.  A  Novel, — By  Mrs.  Hall.  By  the  Har¬ 
pers. 

Classical  Dictionary, — By  Charles  Antbon,  LL. 
D.  By  the  Harpers. 

We  are  informed  that  the  above  indefatigable  author 
has  condensed  all  the  matter  added  by  him  to  the  last 
editionof  L’Empriere  from  sources  which  were  not  be¬ 
fore  accessable  to  him.  No  part  of  L’Empriere  will  be 
retained  in  the  Classical  Dictionary.  The  author  wil 
show  the  connexion  between  classical  mythology  and 
that  which  existed  among  the  early  Egyptians,  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  Scardanavians,  &c.  It  will  contain  1200  pages, 
and  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 
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AMERICAN  NOVEL-WRITING. 


Wc  propose,  in  the  subsequent  Nos.  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner,  to  discuss  this  subject  at  some  length.  Our  wish 
is  to  present,  in  the  simplest  manner  compatible  with 
thorough  investigation,  a  full  view  of  this  department 
of  our  literature.  In  pursuance  of  the  design,  w'e  shall 
comment,  much  in  detail,  upon  the  works  of  each  of 
our  novelists ;  assigning  each,  in  conclusion,  the  post 
which  we  consider  his  due,  and  placing  what  has  been 
altogether  accomplished  among  us,  in  that  relative  po¬ 
sition  which  wc  suppose  just,  with  regard  to  novel¬ 
writing  generally  considered.  When  we  say  that  in 
attempting  this  we  attempt  an  original  theme,  our  read¬ 
ers  may  not  immediately  comprehend  the  assertion. 
Yet,  although  it  has  an  air  of  improbability,  it  is  not 
the  less  positively  true.  Nothing  has  yet  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  this  head  which  even  approaches  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  much  less  a  critical,  turvey.  Some  treatises, 
indeed,  sufficiently  long,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
vague,  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  and  with  a 
certain  affectation  of  generality, in  the  North  American 
and  American  Quarterly  Reviews.  The  intention  of 
these  papers,  however,  was  not,  we  presume,  (being 
charitable,)  to  convey  any  distinct  impression  beyond 
that  of  the  wiiter^s  ability.  And,  in  truth,  a  subject 
so  extensive  as  that  of  which  wc  speak  could  scarcely 
be  well  treated,  and  should,  therefore,  not  have  been 
undertaken,  in  the  pages  of  what  we  arc  accustomed 
to  style  our  **  Reviews,”  since  these  ambiguous  jour¬ 
nals,  from  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  their 
issues,  cannot  admit  of  the  continuation  of  an  article 
from  one  number  to  another.  Criticisms  of  high  merit, 
upon  individual  novels,  have  been  met  with,  not  un- 
frequently,  in  oar  monthly  magitzines;  but  these  pub¬ 
lications,  (except  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  imbecility 
of  the  critic  was  apparent,)  have  forborne  to  enter  at 
length,  and  in  detail,  upon  the  general  question.  Pru¬ 
dential  reasons,  no  doubt,  have  had  much  to  do  w’ith 
their  forbearance.  An  editor  is  usually  either  one  of 
a  cofmV  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly  pledged  to  the  sup* 
port  of  its  own  members ;  or,  at  least,  he  has  a  large 
number  of  friends  among  those  who  dabble  in  the  w'a* 
tors  of  literature.  It  too  often  happens  that  a  false 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  chivalries  of  good-fellow’- 


ship  will  induce  him,  unmindful  of  the  loftier  chival-  ' 
ries  of  truth,  to  put  what  he  thinks  the  best  face  upon 
every  work  of  every  one  of  this  number.  In  the  case 
of  an  individual  criticism,  this,  the  best  face,  may  be 
put  in  a  multiplicity  of  ingenious  ways.*  Should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  an  excuse  may  be  readily 
found  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  promised 
or  expected  laudation.  Both  horns  of  the  dilemma — 
the  horn  of  the  friend’s  vanity,  and  that  of  conscience 
and  public  opinion — may  be  avoided  by  merely  saying 
nothing  at  all,  when  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  commen¬ 
dation  to  say.  But  shifts  such  as  these  must  obvious¬ 
ly  fail  the  editor  in  the  attempt  at  any  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  branch  of  letters  where  the  claimants  of  his 
notice  are  so  numerous  as  in  that  of  Romance.  Here 
the  difficulty  is  not  of  one  acquaintance,  but  of  many. 

Here  the  greatest  insult  would  be  the  absolute  silence. 
Here,  if  he  desire  not  a  total  loss  of  his  labor — if  he 
would  not  weary  by  common-place;  or  become  bus 
pected  through  equivocation  ;  or  disgust  by  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  praise;  or  be  rendered  ridiculous  by  unmanly 
timidity— here  there  is  no  course  left  him  hut  the 
straightest  and  the  shortest — there  is  no  path  open  but 
that  of  a  rigid  impartiality— of  the  sternest  and  most 
uncompromising  truth, 

.Thus  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 


*  Several  laughable  instances  of  this  equivocal  good*nature 
have  lately  attracted  attention;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  amus* 
ing  case  grew  out  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger's  re. 
view  of  the  novel  called  “  I^aul  Ulric.”  This  book,  which 
came  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers,  was  unmitigated  and 
irredeemable  nonsense  ;  and  Mr.  Poe,  the  editor  of  the  Mes. 
senger,  (unquestionably  the  moat  thorough  and  erudite  critic 
the  age  affords,)  made  no  scruple  of  placing  its  outrageous 
fi»lly  in  a  clear  light.  He,  most  justly,  condemned  the  work 
in  every  particular.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  on 
style,  however,  lie  selected  a  single  short  sentence  as  the  bat 
in  the  work— by  way  of  showing  how  utterly  bad  all  must  l«e 
w  hen  such  absurdity  was  best.  A  certain  Philadelphia  pa* 
per,  of  extensive  circulation,  copied  the  extract,  in  its  next 
iMue,  with  aune  prefatory  remarks,  avowing  itself  borne  out 
in  its  high  encomium  of  the  passage,  by  the  opinion  of  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  tl  e  Messenger. 
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that  ffeneral  and  connected  analysis  which  wc  propose. '  wolully  overdone  bc-Mirror-ment  ot  that  man  of  straw, 
That  such  an  analysis  is  desirable  should  not  be  doubt-  together  with  the  pitiable  platitude  of  his  stupid  pro- 
ed.  A  very  few,  perhaps,  among  our  readers,  may  be  duciion,  proved  a  dose  somewhat  too  potent  for  even 
found  to  urge  that  the  subject  of  Romance-writing  is,  the  well-prepared  stomach  of  the  mob.  We  say  it  is 
in  itself,  of  too  little  moment  to  merit  any  serious  no-  supererogatory  to  dwell  upon  Norman  Leslie,  or  any 
tice.  From  such  opinion  w’e  dissent  in  ioto.  The  other  by-gone  tollies,  when  w’c  have  to-*lay,  before  our 
readers  of  the  July  Examiner  w  ill  there  see,  that,  in  eyes,  an  example  of  tlie  full  working  ot  the  machina- 
regard  to  imaginative  writing,  we  have  assumed  a  po-  j  tions  alluded  to,  in  the  numerous  and  simultaneous  an- 
sition  which  we  intend  to  adhere  to.  Even  if  this '  ticipatory  pufTmenU  of  Charles  Vincent,  and  of  his 
w*ere  not  the  case,  and  we  stood  uncompromised  in  the  j  w’orthy  coadjutor,  Sydney  Clilton.*  The  grossness 
matter,  or  had  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  those  w’e  of  these  base  attempts,  however,  has  not  escaped  wilh- 
allude  to,  the  subject  is  still  of  present  importance,  out  many  an  indignant  rebuke  from  tlie  more  honorable 
and  warrants,  at  least,  investigation.  The  public  have  portion  of  the  press  ;  and  we  hail  these  symptoms  of 
agreed,  by  the  eagerness  of  their  interest  in  this  spe-  restiveness  under  the  yoke  of  unprincipled  ignorance 
cies  of  literature,  to  give  it  an  adventitious  importance,  j  and  quackery  (strong  only  in  combination)  as  the  har- 
if  no  more.  It  may  be  urged,  too,  that  the  more  frivo-  bingers  of  a  better  era  for  the  interests  ol  real  merit, 
lous  the  character  of  that  w’hich  engages  so  much  of  and  of  the  national  literature  as  a  whole.  It  has  be- 
our  attention,  and  occupies  so  vast  a  portion  of  our  come,  indeed,  the  plain  duty  ot  each  individual  con- 
time,  the  more  imperious  seems  the  necessity  of  its  nected  with  our  periodicals,  heartily  to  give  whatever 
rigid  investigation.  influence  he  possesses  to  the  good  cause  of  integrity 

To  all  parties,  moreover,  a  distinct  conception  of  and  the  truth.  The  results  thus  attainable  will  be 
what  any  division  of  our  literature  absolutely  is,  w'ould  found  worthy  his  closest  attention  and  best  eflorts. 
seem  to  be  a  desideratum.  And,  perhaps,  by  the  man  We  shall  thus  frow  n  down  all  conspiracies  to  foist  in- 
of  letters  alone,  is  the  difiiculty  of  arriving  at  such  anity  upon  the  public  consideration  at  the  expense  of 
conception,  in  the  case  of  our  lighter  works  especially,  every  person  of  talent  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  cote- 
very  fully  and  properly  understood.  In  truth,  the  cor-  ne  in  power.  We  may  even  arrive,  in  time,  at  that 
rupt  nature  of  our  ordinary  criticism  has  become  a  j  desirable  point,  from  w’hich  a  distinct  view  ot  our  men 
bye-w’ord  and  a  reproach.  Its  pow’ers  have  been  pros-  j  of  letters  may  be  obtained,  and  their  several  preteii- 
trated  by  its  own  arm.  The  intercourse  betw'een  critic  |  sions  adjusted  by  the  sUindard  of  a  rigorous  and  self- 
and  publisher,  as  it  now’  almost  universally  stands,  is  sustaining  criticism  alone.  That  their  respective  po- 
comprised  either  in  the  paying  and  pocketing  of  black-  sitions  are  as  yet  properly  settled ;  that  the  posts  which 
mail,  as  the  price  of  a  simple  forbearance,  or  in  a  direct  a  vast  number  of  them  now  hold  are  maintained  by 
system  of  petty  and  contemptible  bribery,  properly  so  little  better  tenure  than  the  chicanery  upon  which  we 
called — a  system  even  more  injurious  than  the  former  have  commented,  w’ill  be  asserted  in  full  by  none  hut 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  public,  and  more  degrading  the  ignorant,  or  the  parties  who  have  the  best  right  to 
to  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  good  and  evil  opinion,  on  feel  an  interest  in  the  “good  old  condition  of  things.” 
account  of  the  more  positive  character  of  the  service  No  two  matters  can  be  more  radically  different  than 
here  rendered  for  the  consideration  received.  We  the  reputation  of  some  of  our  prominent  litterateun^ 
smile  at  the  idea  of  any  denial  of  our  assertions  upon  |  as  gathered  from  tlie  mouths  of  the  people,  who  glean 
this  topic — they  are  even  notoriously  true.  In  the  it  from  the  paragraphs  of  the  papers,  and  the  same  re¬ 
charge  of  general  corruption,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  puiation  as  deduced  from  the  private  estimate  of  intel- 
one  or  tw’o  noble  exceptions  to  be  made.  There  are,  ligent  and  educated  men.  We  do  not  advance  this 
indeed,  some  very  few  editors  who,  maintaining  an  fact  as  a  new  discovery.  Its  truth,  on  the  contrary,  is 
entire  independence,  w’ill  receive  no  book  from  pub-  the  subject,  and  has  been  long  so,  of  every-day  witti- 
lishers  at  all,  or  receive  them  w  ith  the  perfect  under-  cism  and  mirth.  W  hy  notl  Surely  there  can  be  few 
standing  on  the  part  of  these  latter  that  an  utterly  un-  things  more  ridiculous  than  the  general  character  and 
biassed  critique  will  be  given.  But  these  rare  cases  assumptions  of  the  ordinary  “critical  notices”  of  new 
are  insuflicient  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  popu-  books!  An  editor,  possibly  without  the  shadow  of 
lar  mistrust — a  mistrust  which  is  heightened  by  a  commonest  attainments,  often  without  brains,  al- 
knowledge  of  the  chicaneries  of  certain  northern  liter-  ways  without  time,  scruples  not  to  give  tlie  world  to 
ary  cliques,  w’hich,  at  the  bidding  of  leading  booksel-  understand  that  ho  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  critically 
lers,  manufacture,  as  it  is  needed  from  time  to  time,  a  reading  ^nd  deciding  upon  a  flood  of  publications, 
pseudo-public-opinion  by  wholesale,  for  the  benefit  of  three-fourths  of  w’hich  w’ould  be  Hebrew  to  his  most 
any  little  hanger-on  of  the  body,  or  pettifogging  pro-  - 

lector  of  the  Brm.  We  speak  of  these  things  not  at  '  swursne.  ha.  U>e 

; _ .  a  L  a-  aL  i-.a  r  %»-  •Vitem  of  puffc  Fv  ams  cd ,  that  publuliei**,  of  late,  moke  no 

all  in  merriment,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  scorn.  We  .^f.  ,  .  , 

^  .  •  r  II  .  •  ,  -  Hcruple  ol  keeping  on  hand  an  aasortment  of  commendatory 

speak,  too,  only  of  things  painfully  notorious.  It  is  i  i  1 1  .u  •  r  «  i.  .  7 

^  ®  ^  notice!,  duly  prepared  by  fhcir  men  of  all  work,  and  of  Mnd- 

unnecessary  to  cite  instances,  where  one  is  found  in  .  .Ua.  -i.... 

svuiiu  III  these  notices  around  to  the  vanou*  papers  within  tlieir 

most  every  issue  of  a  book.  It  is  needless  to  call  to  intlueoce,  done  up  in  the  fly-lcnve«  of  the  buoki.  Generally 
mind  the  desperate  case  of  Fav—— a  case  where  the  per- ^  these  home-manufactures  have  been  received  and  inserted 
tinacity  of  the  effort  to  gull— where  the  obviousness  j  editorially;  within  a  few  weeks,  however,  there  have  occur- 
of  the  attempt  at  forestalling  a  judgment— where  the  |  red  some  laughable  instances  of  rebellion  and  exposure. 
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desperate  efforts  at  compreheDsion,  one-tenth  of  whose 
title-pages  he  may  probably  have  tomed  over,  and 
whose  whole  mass  and  amount,  as  might  be  mathe¬ 
matically  demonstrated,  would  be  sufficient  to  occupy, 
in  the  most  cursory  perusal,  the  laborious  attention  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  men  for  a  month !  What  ho  wants 
in  plausibility,  however,  he  makes  up  in  obsequious¬ 
ness— what  in  time,  in  temper.  He  is  the  most  easily 
pleased  man  in  the  world.  He  admires  every  thing, 
from  the  big  Dictionary  of  Noah  W’ebster,  to  the  last 
little  edition  of  Tom  Thumb.  Indeed  his  chief  di(B- 
culty  is  to  find  tongue  to  express  his  delight.  Every 
pamphlet  is  a  miracle;  every  book  in  boards  is  an 
epoch  in  letters.  His  words,  therefore,  get  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day.  If  it  were  not  for  talking  Cockney, 
we  might  call  him  **  a  regular  swell.’*  But  what  is 
to  become  of  him  in  the  endl  He  will  either  go  up 
like  a  balloon,  or  be  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  bellows, 
on  account  of  tho  sonorous  pertinacity  of  his  puffs. 

Should  opinions  thus  promulgated  betaken,  in  their 
wonderful  aggregate,  as  an  evidence  of  what  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  absolutely  is,  (and  it  may  be  said  that, 
in  general,  they  are  really  so  taken,)  we  shall  find 
ourselves  the  most  enviable  set  of  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Our  fine  writers  are  legion.  Our  very 
atmosphere  is  n^dolent  of  genius;  and  we,  the  nation, 
are  a  huge,  well-contented  chameleon,  having  grown 
pursy  by  inhaling  it.  W’^e  arc  teret  ro/um/u«— en¬ 
wrapped  in  excellence.  All  our  poets  are  Miltons, 
neither  mute  nor  inglorious;  all  our  poetesses  are 
**  American  Hemanscs;**  nor  will  it  do  to  deny  that 
all  our  novelists  are  either  great  Knowms  or  great  Un¬ 
knowns,  and  that  every  body  Mrho  writes  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  and  impossible  department,  is  the  admirable 
Crichton,  or  the  ghost  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  or 
at  least  the  admirable  Crichton  redivivus.  We  are 
thus  in  a  glorious  condition;  and  will  remain  so  until 
forced  to  disgorge  our  ethereal  honors.  In  truth,  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Old  W'orld 
will  interiere.  It  cannot  long  submit  to  that  outrage¬ 
ous  monopoly  of  **all  the  decency  and  all  the  talent** 
in  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  give  such  un¬ 
doubted  assurance  of  our  being  so  busily  engaged. 

But  we  feel  angry  with  ourselves  for  the  jesting 
lone  of  our  observations  upon  this  topic.  I'he  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  spirit  of  puffery  is  a  subject  far  less  for 
merriment  tlian  for  disgust.  Its  truckling,  yet  dog¬ 
matical  character — its  bold,  unsustained,  yet  self-suf¬ 
ficient  and  wholesale  laudation — is  becoming,  more 
and  more,  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
community.  Trivial  as  it  essentially  is,  it  has  yet 
been  made  the  instrument  of  the  grossest  abuse  in  tho 
elevation  of  imbecility,  to  the  manifest  injury,  to  the 
utter  ruin,  of  true  merit.  Is  there  any  man  of  good 
feeling  and  of  ordiirary  understanding — is  there  one 
single  individual  among  all  our  readers — who  does  not 
feel  a  thrill  of  bitter  indignation,  altogether  apart  from 
any  sentiment  of  mirth,  as  he  calls  to  mind  instance 
aifer  instance  of  Uie  purest,  of  the  most  adulterated 
quackery  in  letters,  which  has  risen  to  a  high  post  in 
the  apparent  popular  estimation,  and  which  still  main¬ 
tains  it,  hy  the  sole  meant  of  a  blustering  arrogance, 


or  of  a  busy  wriggling  conceit,  or  even  fhrough  the 
simple  immensity  of  its  assumptions— assumptions 
not  only  unopposed  by  the  press  at  large,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  supported  in  proportion  to  the  vociferous  clamor 
with  which  they  are  made— in  exact  accordance  with 
their  utter  baselessness  and  untenability  1  \Vc  should 
have  no  trouble  of  pointing  out,  to-day,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  so-called  literary  personages,  who,  if  not 
idiots  as  we  half  think  them,  or  if  not  hardened  to  all 
sense  of  shame  by  a  long  cnirse  of  disingenuousness, 
w’ill  now  blush,  in  the  perusal  of  these  words,  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  shadowy  nature  of  that  purchased 
pedestal  upon  w  hich  they  <5t<*iid — will  now  tremble  in 
thinking  of  the  feebleness  of  the  bieath  which  will  be 
adequate  to  theblowring  it  from  beneath  their  feet.  With 
the  help  of  a  hearty  good  will — even  we  may  yet 
tumble  them  down.  There  is  not  a  decent  individual 
in  all  Christendom  w’ho  W’ould  not  applaud  us  for 
so  doing. 

In  our  general  design  w’e  see  difficulties  to  be  over-  ^ 
come — yet  arc  prepared,  because  resolved,  to  overcome 
them.  For  example;  so  firm,  through  a  long  endu¬ 
rance,  has  been  the  hold  taken  upon  the  popular  mind 
(at  least  so  far  as  we  may  consider  the  popular  mind 
reflected  in  ephemeral  letters)  by  the  laudatory  system 
which  we  have  deprecated,  that  what  is,  in  its  own 
essence,  a  vice,  has  become  endow  ed  with  the  appear¬ 
ance,  and  met  with  the  reception  of  a  virtue.  Anti¬ 
quity,  as  usual,  has  lent  a  certain  degree  of  specious- 
nos  even  to  the  absurd.  *So  continually  have  we  puf¬ 
fed,  that  w'e  have  at  length  come  to  think  puffing  the 
duty,  and  plain  speaking  the  dereliction.  What  we 
began  in  gross  error  w’e  persist  in  through  habit.  Hav¬ 
ing  adopted,  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  liteiature,  the 
untenable  idea  that  this  literature,  as  a  whole,  could  be 
advanced  by  an  indiscriminate  approbation  bestowed 
upon  its  every  effort, — having  adopted  this  idea,  we 
say,  w  ithout  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  praise  of 
aH  w’as  bitter  although  negative  censure  to  the  few 
alone  deserving,  and  that  the  only  tendency  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  in  the  fostering  w’ay, would  be  the  fostering  of  fol¬ 
ly — w  e  now  continue  our  vile  practices  through  the  su¬ 
pineness  of  custom— even  while,  in  our  national  self- 
conceit,  we  indignantly  repudiate  the  notion  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  existence  of  that  suppositious  necessity  for  patron¬ 
age  and  protection,  in  W'hich  originated  our  conduct. 

In  a  w’ord,  the  press  throughout  the  country  has  not 
been  ashamed  to  make  head  against  the  very  few  bold 
attempts  at  independence,  which  have, from  time  to  time, 
been  made  in  the  face  of  *the  reigning  order  of  things. 
And,  if,  in  one,  or  perhaps  two,  insulated  cases,  the 
spirit  of  severe  truth,  urged  writh  high  talent,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  unconquerable  .will,  was  not  to  be  so  put 
down — then,  forthwith,  were  private  chicaneries  set  in 
motion— then  was  had  resort,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conceived  themselves  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
criticism  (and  who  were  8o,!f  the  just  contemptof  every 
ingenuous  man  is  injury,)  resort  loans  of  the  most  vir¬ 
ulent  indignity— to  untraceable  slanders  of  a  character 
I  so  utterly  outrageous  and  outre,  that,  while  the  sensi- 
I  live  minds  thus  assailed  sunk  for  a  brief  period  beneath 
their  influence,  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  theslandets 
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ikcm^elvcs  precluded  the  possibility  (as  the  petty  as-j 
sassins  had  well  anticipated,)  of  any,  or  even  the  slight- 
est  effort  at  reply.  We  say  thse  things  wen*  done —  ■ 
while  the  press  in  general  looked  on,  and,  w'ith  a  full  j 
undersunding  of  the  wrong  perpetrated,  spoke  not  j 
against  the  wrong.  The  idea  had  absolutely  gone  abroad  j 
—had  grown  up  little  by  little  into  toleration — that  at- 1 
tacks  however  just,  upon  a  literary  reputation  however 
obtained— however  untenable — were  well  retaliated 
by  the  basest  and  most  unfounded  traduction  of  per¬ 
sonal  fame.  But  is  this  an  age — is  this  a  day — in  j 
which  it  can  be  necessary  even  to  advert  to  such  con-  j 
siderations,  as  that  the  book  of  the  author  is  the  prop  - ! 
erty  of  the  public,  and  that  the  issue  of  the  book  is  the 
throwing  down  of  the  gauntle-  to  the  reviewer  whose 
duly  is  the  plainest — the  duty  not  even  of  approbation, 
or  of  censure,  or  of  silence,  at  his  own  will,  but  at  the 
sway  of  those  sentiments,  and  of  those  opinions,  which 
are  derived  from  the  author  himself,  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  his  written  and  published  words  1  True  criti¬ 
cism  is  the  reflection  of  the  thing  criticised  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  critic. 

There  is  no  prevalent  error  more  at  tvar  with  the  real ' 
interests  of  literature,  than  that  of  supposing  these  in¬ 
terests  to  demand  a  suppression,  in  any  degree,  of  the 
feelings— whether  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  or  of 
ridicule,  or  of  contempt,  or  of  disgust — which  are  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  regard  only  to  the  pages  before  him,  by 
the  public  censor  ol  a  book  thrown  open  avowedly  to 
the  inspection  of  the  public.  He  is  circumscribed,  and 
should  be  circumscribed,  by  no  limits  save  those  of  the 
book  itself.  That  he  should  not  be  personal,  is,  of 
course,  a  point  too  thoroughly  understood  to  need  com¬ 
ment.  He  is  to  forget  that  the  author  has  an  existence 
apart  from  his  authorship.  This  forgctrulness  and  the 
laws  of  critical  art,  arc  his  sole  fetters.  Yet  ineu  are 
to  be  found,  even  to  day,  W'ho  will  contend  tba'  all  sar¬ 
casm  is  inadmissible— that  its  use  is  a  personal  bias, 
even  when  levelled  most  rigidly  at.  letters  alone — that 
the  business  of  the  critic,  in  short,  is  to  repress  every 
impulse  (except,  perhaps,  when  impulse  makes  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  reviewed)  and  to  present  a  false,  in  present¬ 
ing  a  subdued,  image  of  the  impression  he  has  receiv¬ 
ed  from  what  he  has  read.  Such  thinkers,  how'ever, 
or  rather  such  individuals  innocent  of  thought,  are  usu¬ 
ally  they  w’ho  have  the  most  to  fear  from  the  effects  of 
the  research  they  would  overthrow.  For  some  peo¬ 
ple,  indeed,  whom  we  know,  as  the  loudest  in  outcry, 
the  question  is  an  awkwardly  one-sided  affair.  No 
satirists,  they  answer  very  well  as  subjects  for  satire. 
They  are  no  Archilochuses  themselves.  They  have 
small  pretensions  to  the  ia>i3ot.  But  then  w’e 

have  nothing  to  do  with  their  peculiarities.  We  can¬ 
not  trouble  ourselves  w’iih  attention  to  their  feeble  ca¬ 
pacities  for  action  or  passion.  We  positively  refuse  to 
be  bound  down  by  the  self-interest  of  their  unsupported 
and  insupportable  assertions. 

In  the  attempt  at  obtaining  definite  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole  ol  any  one  portion  of  oui  literature 
— and,  especially,  in  regard  to  the  department  of  Ro¬ 
mance— the  merely  general  reader,  or  tho  foreigner, 


will  turn  in  vain  from  Uie  lighter  to  the  heavier  journals. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  dwell  upon  the  radical, 
antique,  sysU'mutize<l  deficiency  of  our  Quarterlies. 

It  is  in  the  favor  of  these  saturnine  pamphlets,  that  they 
contain,  now  and  then,  a  gooil  essay  cU  omnibuM  rebus  el 
quibiutduin  alii4,  which  may  bo  looked  into,  without  de¬ 
cided  somnolent  consequences,  at  any  peri^Hl  notinime- 
diaU'ly  Rubsequeut  to  dinner.  But  it  is  useless  to^expcct 
criticism  from  periodicals  called  *•  Reviews”  fiom ne¬ 
ver  reviewing — as  iucus  is  iucus  a  noi.  ittcendo.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  men  know,  or  should  know,  that  these  books 
are  sadly  given  to  verbiage,  it  is  a  part  of  their  na¬ 
ture — a  point  of  their  faith.  Nobody  minds  them.  No 
one  pays  any  attention  to  their  proceedings.  They 
love  generalities  and  are  rarely  particular.  Your  vet¬ 
eran  Reviewer  has  ideas  of  his  own,  and  is  fussy  in 
parting  with  them  His  wit  lies  with  his  truth,  in  a 
well ;  and  there  is  always  a  world  of  trouble  in  getting 
it  up.  He  is  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  things  simple  and 
direct.  He  gives  no  ear  to  the  advice  of  the  giant  Mou 
lineau — “  Belter^  mon  ami  commtaetz  au  commence 
He  either  jumps  at  once  into  tho  middle  of  his 
subject,  or  gets  in  at  a  back  door,  or  sidles  up  to  it  with 
the  gait  of  a  crab.  No  other  mode  of  approach  has 
an  air  of  sullicient  profundity.  When  fairly  in  for  it, 
however,  he  is  seldom  able  to  see  his  way  out.  He  is 
dazzled  with  the  scintillations  of  his  own  wisdom.  A 
film  comes  over  his  eyes — the  df  vptV 

Tired  of  laughing  at  his  antics,  or  frightened  at  seeing 
him  flounder,  the  reader  at  length  shuts  him  up  in  the 
book.  “  What  song  the  Syrens  sang,”  says  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Browne,  “or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  ques¬ 
tions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture  ”— but  we  think 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  would  pose  Sir  Thomas, 
backed  by  Achilles  and  all  tlie  Syrens  in  Heathendom, 
to  say  what  is  tho  object  of  the  droll  circumgyratory 
manesuvres  of  a  regular-bred  Quarterly  Reviewer. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose,  already  8ta^ed,  we 
shall  endeavor,  at  least,  to  be  perspicuous.  VVe  shall 
not  rejceilhe  manifest  advantages  of  method.  We  shall 
he  pardoned  for  proceiMling  as  if  such  things  as  previ¬ 
ous  criticisms  were  not,  it  is  our  desire,  especially, 
to  bear  npon  the  reader’s  mind  tho  fullest  impression 
of  I  he  honesty  of  our  opinions — an  impression  deriv¬ 
able  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  these  opin¬ 
ions  themselves.  VVe  shall  make  it  manifest  that  we 
fear  no  man  nor  set  of  men — yet  would  not  have  it  sup¬ 
posed,  for  a  moment,  that  we  design  to  deal  at  all  in  the 
language  of  that  region  where,  Addison  assures  us, 
“  they  sell  the  best  fish  and  speak  the  plainest  English.*’ 

In  our  next  article  under  this  head  we  shall  comment 
upon  the  novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  The 
whole  series  of  papers  may  be  drawn  out  to  some  length 
— but  this  is  a  necessary  evil.  It  may  also  chance 
that  some  of  those  with  whom  w'e  are  related  on  terms 
of  honest,  social  friendship,  come  under  the  ban-^nd 
others,  whose  contributions  to  the  pages  of  this  Maga* 
zine  place  them  in  the  light  of  coadjutors,  and,  of  a 
consequence  seem  to  elevate  them  above  the  wholesomt 
investigations  of  critical  impartiality,  may  accuse  us 
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of  a  lark  of  urbanity  and  literary  comity  in  discussing 
their  grarer  labors  in  the  spirit  of  severe  truth.  The 
reader  whose  attention  has  been  lent  to  a  perusal  of 
our  foregoing  remarks  will  understand  the  principles 
governing  us  in  all  such  cases,  and  we  can  but  say  to 
those  who  may  be  directly  concerned,  that  we  think 
not  less  favorably  of  the  man  while  it  becomes  our  du* 
ty  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  author. 

To  our  co-laborers  in  the  Press,  we  offer  the  results  of 
our  investigations,  no  less  than  to  our  readers.  VVe  ask 
from  them  candid  consideration,  and  an  impartial  ver- 
dict.flf  they  find  us  trenching  upon  well-deserved  rights 
and  invading  meritorious  reputation  (for  we  by  no 
means  arrogate  to  our  views  freedom  from  error,  on 
the  contrary,  in  many  cases  w  e  have  gathered  whole¬ 
some  advice  and  improved  opinions  out  of  the  censure 
of  our  professional  brethren,)  w’c  shall  expect  to  be  re¬ 


buked,  and  will  thank  our  censors  for  exposing  our  ej. 
rors.  If  the  judgments  we  shall,  from  time  to  lime,  ex. 
press,  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  taken  of  the 
same  subjects  by  our  cotemporaries,  w'e  trust  to  receive 
the  benefit  resulting  from  such  similarity  of  critical 
opinion.  Honest  in  our  aim,  the  errors  that  may  mark 
our  progress  will  be  the  errors  of  judgment  merely;  in 
starting  we  allow  no  personal  prejudices  to  sway  us, 
and,  consequently,  whatever,  that  our  reviewers  may 
deem  objectionable,  be  found  . in  our  strictures,  let  them  mi 

do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  matters  on  which  f 
they  found  their  exceptions  did  not  originate  in  any  pre. 
established  objections  to  the  author  personally. 

In  granting  to  us  the  advantages  of  the  position  we 
have  claimed,  our  readers,  whether  professional  or  pri¬ 
vate,  will  be  all  the  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  good 
or  evil  results  of  our  labor.  I 


How’  Goes  THE  Night! — “You  have  no  writers  in  the 
West,”  observed  a  friend  to  the  editor,  a  few  w'eeks 
since,  “and  must  look  to  the  Kast  if  you  w'ant  to  cover 
the  pages  of  the  Examiner  with  original  papers.”  We 
offered  in  opposition  the  names  of  Judge  Hall,  the 
Drakes,  Gallagher,  Sh re ve, Prentice,  and  a  score  of  oth- 
er8,not  forgetting  our  valuable  and  valued  friend  Judge 
Brackenridge,  w  hose  kindness  the  editor  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  cannot  too  warmly  commend.  “But  where  are 
your  local  writers,”  remarked  our  catechist,  “  the  names 
you  have  instanced  are  the  property  of  a  more  w'estern 
section,  while  your  own  city  is  represented  by  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  man,  although  I  admit  ho  is  a'host  in  himself.”  We 
then  mentioned  a  score  of  gentlemen  of  high  literary 
attainments  whose  abilities  are  beyond  cavil,dnd  who, 
of  themselves,  could  make  the  Examiner  the  foremost 
magazine  in  the  union.  “  But  they  do  not  aid  you,” 
was  the  further  remark  of  our  friend,  “why!” 

In  a  different  spirit,  do  we  put  tlie  question  to  them 
—Why  do  you  refuse  us  your  aid  !  Why,  when  so 
much  real  benefit  w’ould  result  to  our  city  and  our  name 
as  a  community  from  your  occasional  assistance,  do  you 
seem  to  regard  the  effort  to  send  out  from  your  midst  a 
respectable  literary  journal  as  beneath  your  considcra-  | 
tion!  If  by  pursuing  the  negative  course  you  design 
rebuking  the  enterprise,  you  succeed  completely, so  far  j 
as  w'ounding  the  pride  of  position  of  those  w*ho  estab¬ 
lished  the  Examiner.  If  it  is  seriously  the  determinaton 
of  the  large  majority  to  force  us  to  look  elsewhere  for 
contributions,  we  have  no  right,  of  course,to  complain, 
although  we  shall  regret  it.  It  w’ould  be  to  the  editor 
a  source  of  much  gratification  to  enrol  among  his  list 
of  contributors  the  learned  men  of  Pittsburgh,  and  send 
their  productions  to  the  w'^orld  as  evidence  that  the 
charge  of  intellectual  lethargy  preferred  against  us  is 
not  deserved.  A  proper  manifestation  of  literary  spirit 
would  cost  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  it 


but  trifling  occcupation  of  time  and  as  little  serious  labor, 
yet  it  is  denied  to  us  to  share  in  the  beneficial  results 
such  a  general  movement  would  produce.  We  briefly 
remark  upon  the  matter  here,  and  leave  it  for  the 
consideration  of  those  most  interested.  To  the  two  or 
three  gentlemen — Judge  Brackenridge,  Dr.  Elder  and 
A.  W.  Marks,  Esq. — who  have  rendered  efficient  aid, 
w  e  tender  our  thanks. 


Our  Budget. — The  fourth  No.  of  the  series  “  Our 
Public  Men,”  was  not  received  in  time  for  the  present 
month.  It  is  a  sketch  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  em¬ 
inent  statesman  of  the  South.  It  w  ill  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Judge  Hall  has  in  preparation  a  paper  for  the 
department  of  “  Our  Governmental  Relations.”  In 
our  next  w'ill  be  published  a  very  ahle  article  prepared 
for  us  by  Benj.  Drake,  Esq. — Prof.  Barber  will  also 
make  his  debut  next  month. 


The  Present  No. — The  chapter  on  the  Eastern 
World  w  ill  be  followed  by  another  in  which  the  politi¬ 
cal  events  operating  in  that  quarter  will  be  examined. 
The  geographical  character  of  the  present  chapter  was 
made  necessary,so  that,id  treating  of  national;affairs,the 
positions  of  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  value  of  the 
dominion  contended  for  might  be  correctly  understood. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  article  to  a  gentleman  whose 
former  labors  have  proved  his  fitness  for  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  duty  of  analyzing  correctly  the  distracted  state  of 
politics  in  the  Asiatic  w’orld.  The  intelligent  reader 
need  not  be  informed  that  the  demise  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  and  the  temporary  obstacles  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  will  not  affect  the  question  at 
issue  further  than  tojdelay  operations  for  a. time.  The 
stake  is  too  great  for  either  party  willingly  to  resign 
the  game. 


